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FOREWORD 

TBE THREE PHASES OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

I 

On ieveral oeearioru in the fint volumee dealing with the 
Evolution of Humanity we have met and touched on the 
problem of the social factor; here we face thie problem 
deliberatdy and, ae it were, come to grips with it. It is the 
social as such that this book essentially aims at introducing 
into historical explanation. 

That the study of the social element and of the function 
of this element belongs to history, that sociology is a his^ 
torieal discipline which, having taken its material from 
history, brings to history its results — that is our profound 
conviction. We are not unaware that to a certain type of 
mind it seems idle to ask whether it is history that embraces 
sociology or sociology that uses and transcends history; we 
believe that such are mistaken. The interpretation of the 
past is different according as sociology be viewed as a science 
which holds the key to history or as a science which explains 
it in a measure — even in a large measure — but not tn an 
exclusive manner. % 

Defined rigorously, delimited carefully, sociology in its 
essence appears as a study of those ** institutions which 
correspond in social life to the functions in organic life ; as a 
study of the structure of societies: as a study, finally, of the 
relations which exist between functions and structure and 
also between the several functions. It is abstract and com- 
parative, since it isolates elements derived from history at 
different points in space and time in order to compare them. 
And after elaborating these elements it gains for the use of 
history a system of necessities or laws. It separates out and 
studies one important factor in human development — social 

ix 
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orgomiotiofi; tt doe# not deny the eaietenee of other /oetofo. 
It fumuhei a capital contribution to the hutorical eyntheeie; 
it is not the historical synthesis. 

Among the sociologists who have formed a mere ambitious 
conception of their discipline and have revived certain of the 
errors of the philosophy of history a disUnetion miift be 
drawn. There are those who have assigned it too vague a 
character and have amalgamated heterogeneous dements 
without determining the social with sufficient precision. On 
the other handf there are those who, having accurately 
defined the nature of the element, have only been wrong in 
exaggerating its importance and wishir^g to reduce everything 
to it. 

The bases of positive sociology have been laid tn the 
French school of which Emile Durkheim was the founder 
and for twenty-five years the undisputed leader.' We have 
often expressed regret that this mighty spirit, who exerted 
an almost dominating effect upon his disciples, did not exer- 
cise outside his own group as much influence as he deserved 
and did not succeed in establishing sociology firwlly as a 
science. We believe that what has prevented his complete 
success is the philosophic tendency, as a result of which — 
despite his desire for a positive science — he exaggerates, or is 
inclined to exaggerate, the importance of the social. But 
perhaps that exaggeration is connected with a too a priori 
cofweption of positive science. For Durkheim and his school 
it is anti-scientifie to admit action by the individual; the 
objective explanation by means of social necessity must be 
pressed as far as possible; and if we reach an individual 
remainder we should yet preserve the hope and even the 
desire of a complete explanation through the social* Now, 
the fanaticism of science, and only science, is dangerous; 

‘ On Durkheim fee Foreword to Femfryee* Laogiisee, p. zr, and otir 
own Synthte en Hiitoire, pp. 124-1S7. 0. Davy hat publithed ariielet 
on the man and hit work in the Rev. do M<t. ot do Morolo, Marek-April, 
1919, January~March, 1920, and a volume Durkhoim in Loo Oroado 
Philoaophoi Frtnooii Btronaero. 
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tetaiee U baundt not to obey eoncepUf but to adopt itedf to 
ike nature of thinge. 

We have remarked that in hie worke Durkheim often 
made reeervatione upon hie theeee, and with a ** doubUeee ” 
made eonceeeione to reality^ conceeeione whkh he tmme* 
diatdy weithdrew by a ** but.**^ We recognized that the 
eodologiet hoe the rights and that it may he in the intereete 
of eeieneef to preee ae far ae poeeihle the explanation through 
the eoeial: but we demanded that writere ehould formaUy 
eonfeee eaeee of intractability to euch an explanation and 
reeign themeelvee to the complexity of the real. In hie 
paeeion for truths Durkheim^ although his inner conviction 
might not have changed^ and though his assertions eometimee 
continued to overstep the bounds of hi$ evidence, ended what 
was destined to he his last work with phrases of caution. 
** It ti proper to inquire whether that which in the individual 
transcends the individual, do not come to him from this 
suprorindividual reality given in experience which is society. 
In truth none can now say how far these explanations may 
extend and whether they are of a nature to abolish all 
problems. But it is equally impossible to lay down in 
advance any limit which they must not overstep. What 
is necessary is to test the hypothesis, to submit it as 
methodically as possible to the control of the facts. That is 
what we have tried to do.”‘ 

Our collaborator Davy, more than anyone else in the 
group about Durkheim to which he had the honour of 
belonging, maintained a wise reserve. He recently presented 
his remarkable book on Sworn Faith (La Foi jiir6e) as an 
experiment instituted to explain the formation of the con- 
tf actual bond:* this experiment (the term, however, here 
takes on a rather peculiar sense) consisted in illuminating 
the obscure regions and supplementing the missing links in 
history by ethnography, in seeking in the study of so-called 

^ Sts La Synthte an Histoire, pp. 170, 174, 198. 

■ Elementary Forms of Beligions lints tn booJb. 

* See pp. 14, 18; cf. p. 8 in this hook. 
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pmdAvm Ike jNMiiUe or prekeMe of ioMlitiilieiis 

whkk huitory pregenti In a very advanced elof e of eve t i M o nm 
By co m b i ni n g ethnographical data wilk certain hietorical 
eurviuaief intereeting and legitimate hypoiheeee em, wUhout 
doubt, be formed. The fint part of Ikit volume, conceived 
on Me plan, will ekow wkol may be eopeeted from that aide. 

But theoriee baeed on the coneideration of primitive 
eodctiee are, in tome minde, connected weith the theory^f 
not the conviction-^f the proaminenee of the eocUd factor: 
and from the point of view of hietoric eyntheeie eome pro* 
Uminary remarke on primitive man and the queetion of the 
origine of eociety teem requmte. 

n 

Davy ueee the word primitive only with caution. Are 
the Atutraliane or the Indiana with whom he is concerned 
primitive or decadent? Are they still in their infancy, or 
have they rriapoed into infancyf He raieee the queetion: he 
doee not decide it.^ In fact, however the ieeue ought to be 
decided, there it no objection to eeeking in their inetitutione 
the conditions which theoretically prepare and eaplain such 
institutions in history. G. Davy at present limits his task 
to that. 

But when it is desired to explain human evolution as a 
whole and in its essential factors, it is no longer a matter of 
indiference whether the savages be primitive or degenerate. 
The problem is no longer immaterial. By not facing that 
issue and making it the starting-point In Ike study of 
** primitive man’s” social organization, there would be a 
danger of encouraging those who exalt social constraint, 
which is so powerful and so striking in such human groups, 
into something primary arid, as it were, immediately given.^ 
We suspect, indeed, that Durkherm and his strict dtscqilee, 
if they have not been induced to devote their attention chiefly 
to primitive society by their superstitious belief In Ike eeeial, 
^ La Foi ioHs, yp. 16, 60. 
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kwi of kagt been confirmed tn fJMr iupenUUon by ike 
ehameUr of week eoeMtUe.^ 

Frfmstfoef ** ore not akoayB degeneratec; hut it muet 
not be forgotten that they carry the burden of on immovable 
tradition. Fon'otie eireutnetanceo — above ott, geographieal — 
have piaeed them outeide the current of etinUMaUon; we ehaU 
tee them appearing late upon the etage of human hietory. 
In Ike couroe of the discovery of the Earth when cMMaed 
peoples will undertake the conquest of new worldSf they — 
the betfi of a prolonged efiort of social organization and 
inteUectual activity — cotQ here and there come into contact 
with such “ uncivilized ** peoples whom remoteness and wolo- 
tion hove, oe it were^ anchylosed in secular routines. Let us 
not imagine that, through being ofi the main routes and 
strangers to collective efiort, they haw been kept tn the pure 
state of ** primitibeness.^* The life of Pompeii has, so to 
speak, been preserved from time, thanks to the ashes of 
Vesuvius. Time has passed over the savages; and immo- 
bility in time is something quite different from an immobility 
which is, in a sense, timeless. 

So-caXled primitive societies resemble the most perfect 
animal societies in the rigidity of their organization. ** The 
individual from the moment of his birth is the prisoner of 
the group to which he belongs, which imposes upon him ite 
customs, its beliefs, its manner of life, which obliges him to 
take a wife from a specific circle. The solidarity of memben 
of this group extends to every domain;**^ it involves the re- 
spormbUity of all for the faults of one of their number, the 
responsibility of descendants for the faults of their anceetorf. 
Property has a social character. The rites, in which all col- 
laborate, aim at ensuring the prosperity of the group. The 
social bond is indurated, and life, as it were, mechanized 
within the norroio sheath of institutions. Not only the 

* SBt p. 111 tn thu relume. 

* B. Kreglinger, “ La MeaialUi primittve ” tn Berva de rUniTeraitt 

dn BnuwUaa, Mareh^ 1981: Rerun de riiutitut de Soddlosie Solrey, 

Juh, 1681, pp. 106-106. 
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aeUviiy of mihiUhtmUf hui tkeif v€fy Aoiifht k mAjui to 
•octal cofwtramt-Hio let# than to the burden 0/ heredjty. If 9 
dupite appearaneef Movages are not abeolutdy idanUetd In 
nature and bearings originality and initiative among them 
are reduced to the mlmmum. The younf Auetralian» far 
inetance^ whom the eldem Mtlate, **beeomee the thing 
eapport of principlee and teehniguee, the faithful repetition 
of which by enceeeehe gencratione gnaranteee their efficacy.** 
** No tingle attempt to alter the emitting ttate of thing# hoe 
ever been made within living memory.** In ^it etraitened 
and etagnant life of a email community the Indmdual ho# 
not much more mltlative than the kangaroo or the boro- 
munda. ** Porethoughtf regard for the future^ thote power- 
fvl ttimuU to man*t inventive acthity^ are abtent from hie 
•pmtt and tn tht# reepect he ttandt on the tame plane at the 
other Uuing ereaturet with whom he ttrugglet for eaittence.**^ 
Too much emphatit cannot be laid upon the fact that the 
term ** primitive ** at currently employed it inaccurate and 
mitUading. More and more numerout are the ethnographert 
who on thit point make reeervationt tuch at thete : ** Are the 
undvUized genuinely primitivef It it not a veritable abute 
of language to detcribe them by thit term? For it it indeed 
vague enough^ but it impliet the idea of priority^ tuggetU 
that they are nearer than ourteivet to a ttate through which 
we mutt have patted^ and contequently encouraget ut to 
seek in thete barbarout turroundingt the ttarting-point of a 
development of which our own dvilizationt are the culmina- 
tion. They are atturedly lett cultivated than we, more 
timplCf nearer to Nature; but it it not proved that they, too, 
have not evolved; they may be, and in many catet, at with 
the Pygmiet and the Paput, are, degeneratet. It it theer 
earelettnett to attume without ttrict proof that the develop- 

* See Nadine Ivaniteky, ** Lee IneHtutione dee primiiife aurMUene '* 
(a eummary of the obeervaiione of Spencer and OiUen, Eowiti, J. 
Mathew, JR. U. Maihewe) in R«v. de Tlnit. de Soe., Marckf 1682, pp. 
178, 188, 192; ct. P. Van Wing, ^udM Bn-Kongo, Hiitoin at 
logie, 1921, p. 292. On primitive ioeiefief the Aande SoeiologiaiM ia o 
mine of information. 
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ment of humamty has aiways and everywhere been identical 
and in one etraight line, the more favoured advancing a little 
farther on the path of progreee^ the others lagging behind 
and stopping in the first stages^ hut dU treading one and the 
same roadf the whole course of which the historian might 
reconstitute in detail by marking the points occupied by the 
belated.**^ 

The reader wUl note the double problem which is raised 
in the synthesis in respect of inferior societies if all precon~ 
ceptions implied or suggested by the word “ primitive ” he 
put aside. Do the institutional forms which they present — 
and by the help of which one might try to outline the scheme 
of social evolution — always mark a necessary stage? Or 
are they noU on the contrary^ in certain cases anomalieSf 
degeneration phenomena^ or at least peculiarities? On the 
other handf does a social bond, tightly fastened as it appears 
among them, o^er an accurate picture of an original state? 
It seems to us that on this point of capital importance the 
answer may he in the negative. The so^dlled primitive 
societies, maintained and prolonged into our own times as a 
result of special circumstances, represent not the origin, but 
a secondary phase of the organization of society. And per- 
haps, in the light of all the data furnished both by the 
observable societies and psychology, the assumption is justlr 
fied that society passes through three phases, through three 
states: of these, that constituted by so^cXled primitive 
societies is the intermediate state. 

The terms we use show clearly enough that we are making 
no pretence of solving such an obscure question as that of the 
origins of society. We are on our guard against impairing 
the eaoperimental character of this work by confident assets 
turns. And we have emphasized ** society ” in order to draw 

' B. Ereglinger, ibid., p. 104; cf. Fan Wine, op. cit., preface by de 
Janghe. Pyimifive peoples, of course, are not all on the tame level of 
primitiveneeeJ' The eheeke to their growth may come about at a 
certain stage in individual J* revival,** That it exactly what aUowt 
Bavy, with the help of ethnography, to conceive a process of society’s 
formatum. 


b 
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a tfcarp dktineHcn between a tkeoretieal evehttUm laid haee 
by abitfoetion and the earngdea evolution of hietorieat 
eocietiee. 


m 

Undoubtedly Society — at ehowe it to ue—ie a 

reality sui generis ; it hoe ite own nature and laws. But can 
it be admitted that thie reality hoe appeared fully formedf 
It it eompoeed of individuale. What it the rtle^ the degree 
of dependence^ of individuale in eocietyf What are the 
degreee of variation in caee thie dependence hoe varied? 
That it the eeeential problem of eoeiology. 

NoWf if the firet forme of eodal organhtation, the initial 
groupinge^ elude our ken^ and if we muet beware of manur 
facturing an eetiological romance^ it it ecarcely credible that 
the principle of thie organization ehould be to eeek eUewhere 
than in the individual^ in the eocial inetinct of the individual. 

To underetand the geneeie of eociety it it well to die^ 
tinguieh clearly between the mechanical effecte of heredity 
and of imitation — they produce the similarity, the homo- 
genity of groupe where the eocial principle it di^uee^ — and 
the positive virtue of the eocial inetinct. Prom the latter 
epringe the solidarity which will gradually unite “ likee ” in 
a dote and laeting co~operation.^ Thie potent motive^ “ the 
attraction of like for like^^^ ae it hoe been happUy described, 
it more or lets active among dll animals.” It may he conr 
eidered a manifeetation of the firet principle rooted in the 
depthe of the being, of the tendency which moves life — and, 
douhtleee, matter iteelf.* With the individuale a eort of 
euperior individual tende to be formed. 

But the word individual muet not put ue on the wrong^ 

* See Introduction to Fehvre*s A Geographical Introductioii to 
Hiatory. 

” Condeneation nudei are produced in nebuloiia human heinge, to un 
the ingenioue phrau of Vidid de Lablaehe. 

* See La Synthtee en Hutoire, pp. 101, 1S8, 102. 

* See ibid., pp. 166-159, and out introductione to earlier votumee of 
L’Erolotioii de rHomanitt. 
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$cent» It hot been iwUy ohierved that it denoiee a mode 
of eadetenee, a numble quaUiyf and not an entilgr.^ The 
elemente which comUtute the eocial indiMdual ore not waited 
tn the eame way a» thoee ** thoueande of mWione of Uttle 
heinge** (CL Bernard) which make up one of the higher 
anmaU. They fonn an association — not, doubUeeCf by a 
** contract** — certainly under the mptdnon of the inetinet 
menUonedf but with a conedouenest of the advantagee of 
mutual aid and of the enlargement of life which it secures to 
them. Individualiam ts not ** congenital in humanity^*** but 
society is not temporally prior to individuals: it is made by 
them, thanks to appropriate states of consciousness. It is 
bound up with the progress of the psychism ; like the latter^ 
it tends to enlarge life. 

There ts, then, an initial period of social organization 
when the unit is in course of formation in space and time^ 
and when the development of the human individual con* 
tributes to its formation. If the hominidm are social animals^ 
sprung from species already social^ we know how much the 
hand and language, those strictly human inventions, assist 
the social character — on the one hand by increasing the 
means of communication and union, on the other by per^ 
mitting individual specialization and the division of labour,* 
consequently by creating a complex solidarity {what Durib- 
hetm calls organic*). 

The eatplanation is pressed closer home when one measures 
the importance of those kinds of crises which exalt the social 
instinct and at which the ** fusion of souls *** momentarily 
comes about. Under various circumstances, in the ceaseless 
struggle against animate and inanimate nature, in forced 
and voluntary migrations, keen emotions — terrors and joys 
wherein aU share, common desires — create a sort of symbiosis, 

’ JCtpinoM, in that hook, alwayt to ouggeitive, Let SodStdi animaleB. 

* See bekno p. 111. 

* See the Foreworde to de Morgan's Prehittorio Man, and to Veniryet' 

La n gnage. * * Di^iaion of Social Labour. 

* An ewpreeeion used by Dr. Cvireau in Let SoeiStSt primitiTet de 
I’Afriqua aguatoriala, p. 888. 
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renew iheee eurioue mental etatee which we eaU the oeamd 
state.* That tt a phenomenon of emtreme importanee whieh 
demande etudy^-more etndy than it ha$ hiiherto recetued— 
in the Kght of doeumente for the post* aiul at preeent through 
the obseruation of the life of groupe. 

It tt from the ** crowd etate ** that eoeial eonecioueneee 
epringi. But that eoneeioueneee ouUaete the eireumetancee 
which actualised the eociety. It eurvivee tn individuale — in 
euch a way that their octfinty, even apart from ouch mental 
$tate$9 can reepond to the needs of the new being which they 
are forming. 

It mutt not, however, be forgotten that society becomes 
corporealized. It becomes corporealized on the soU — where, 
above all, existence becomes settled — and among a host of 
material objects. By objectifying itself the sj^mjimthetic 
accord is consolidated and defined. 

Thus little by little the life of the group will be institu- 
tionalised ; variety of functions will denote in tt the needs of 
the social being taking advantage of differences of kind and 
also of degree in the ** qualities ” of the constituent indi^ 
viduals. These are, in fact, not all mere elements of society; 
among them there are social agents through whose conscious^ 
ness the eoeial current flows more forcibly and instantly until 
at length there are social inventors, too, whose deliberate 
initiative will tend to modify the social institution,* 

' See La Sjnth^ en Histoire, pp, 168 ff. 

* Very eummary hints. We refer the reader to La Bynthte an 
Histoire, pp. 172 ff . On the ** chief *’ note some interesting refieetions 
in Espinos, op. cit., pp. 620-621, and Cureau, ibid., pp. 826 ff. ; even 
where no word is in vse to translate the word ** chief,** the crowd 
submits to the ascendancy of certain individuals. ** From its first dawn, 
authority is revealed as the resultant of the amssnl of those who are 
destined to submit to it and who certainly have given it to themselves.** 
In the institutional form individualited power emanates from society; 
but on the contrary in the diffuse form it consititutes society. Before 
the chief invested with power goes the ** leader " fust as before the Ugol 
family, arising out of society, goes the natural famUy. 

On the origins of society sociologists have given voice to most varied 
theories, often very a priori: an account of them wiU be found in 
Comefo, Sociologia g^ndrale, chap, H. Let us also recall the work of 
Cosentini, La Sociologia gbndtiqna, and note a book on tiiie topic ie 
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Tao much ctfeu cannot he laid on the point that codety 
i§ hound up with the pcyehum. It profite by its progress 
and contributes thereto. In absorbing the individuals it 
dewlops indhiduidity. Note, together with advantages, the 
development of the ir^dwidual involves risks for society. It 
has the double defect of favouring now sdflsh calculation, 
now the spirit of innovation which generally awakens unrest 
in the organized mass. 

We therefore picture to ourselves the beginmng as a 
moment of movement and progress in which the individual 
and society were generating one another — to a point when 
the society in process of organization and the developing 
individual clash actually or potentially. It is then that 
the social being, to realize its nature fully, exercises the 
maximum of constraint. Then, too, the enlargement of 
societies is accomplished by violence. Originally mutual aid 
must have been the dominant tendency hmong peers. The 
same attj^tions which brought together individuals must 
also have brought together little groups into homogeneous 
wholes' and established various relations and fresh unions 
between them. We would gladly believe ^*war and its 
cruelties, cannibalism and slavery are relatively late phe^ 


huthtnian hy M. Hrachevtky, known to*uB only from an analynt in tks 
Rer. de I’lnst. de Soc. (Jan., 1922, p, 166). 

Let us also note some works which may throw some light on social 
origins, Varendonckt in his ** Eecherehes sur Its Sociiiis d^enfants '* 
(Travauz de Tlnet. de Soc. Solvay, 1914), has remarked the transition 
from gregarious activity to organized grouping under a head. 

(?. des Marez, in his Memoire to the Boyal Academy of Belgium 
{Class of Letters and Mor. and Pol, Sciences, 1921) on La Premihre dtape 
do la formation corporative, “entre aide,*’ allows us to behold the 
artisans attracted towards one another by the great laws of mutual aid : 
** they obey certain essential and profound forces which urge them to 
the path of organization to some degree unbeknown to themselves,” He 
has also shown at work in towns which are coming into existenee the 
sentiment of mutual defence which converts the mass of the citizens 
into a oommunitae, a communio, an individual. In aU communal format 
tions the internal union is accompanied by exclusiveness and reinforced 
by eongict. 

* On this point «ee La Byntlv^ en Histoire, p, 160, and L, Duchesne, 
” Lutte pour la vie et entr*aide sociale ” in Bar. de I’lnat. de Soc., 
Nov., 1021, p. 365. 
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iMHfi€iia in tfvobittofi.”^ To potii iUdf fMBpt the tffmpf 
nMIo it impo$e$ itself an what is within, apposes itself to 
what is without. **The distinetness with whieh a social 
consciousness posits itsdf, a eoUeetive ego, is tn direct pro- 
porUon to its hatred for the stranger ** (Bspinas). And war 
demands a strong social armament and tightens the hands of 
union which have made it possible. 

In the evolution of society, then, there if, in our opinion, 
a phase — the second — of rigorous restraint, of compulsory 
** conformity.*' Bagehot, in an ancient work whieh still 
possesses a vital interest, had made some sage remarks upon 
those centuries of oppression which had been needed to con- 
sotidate and to stabilize (status. State) human groups.^ The 
weight of society is, then, so crushing that not only do 
institutions fetter every activity on the part of indwiduals, 
hut the psychism itself becomes institutionalized. In previous 
volumes we have erwountered this phase, in whieh technique 
If shackled, in which reason is paralysed, in which society 
interposes itself between nature and spirit.^ 

Here, perhaps, the distinction drawn between those so- 
eaUed primitive societies — taken, as it were, in the void 
without inquiry into their past — and the truly primitive ones 
will be found fully justified. The primitive in the strict sense 
of the word must have been endowed, as has been said, with 

aptitudes for self^levation it was ** young it did not 
bear the ** indelible mark ” which “ the long succession of 
ages has stamped upon savages."* In societies which it is 
better to term lower or uncivilized, circumstances have tn- 
definitely prolonged the period of stabUization ; and certain 
characters of this period have been reinforced and eisagger- 
ated by its long duration. The creative spontaneity from 
which the social organization has sprung has at length 
been stifled by this organization itself, and the initial 

' C. A, EUwoodf Principes de piycho-Mciologis (1914), p. 109. 

' Physics and Politics. 

* Forewords to dt Morgan^s Prehistoric Man, Pefidrye#* Langnafs, 
and Febvre's A Qewaphical Introduction to History. 

* Fr. Cotentinif La bociologie gteAtiqne, p. 96. 
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eniftiMtotm of the tpmt ha9 been broken by the Boeialixa^ 
thn of IhoughU 

Moot people are acquainted with the intereeting attempt 
of Durkheim^t groupf of L. Levy-Bruhlf and of othen in their 
tram, to de/ine “ primitive mentality ** in ite eharaeterietic 
feature — that if« ae fleeting and almoet imperceptible. The 
primitive thinki^ in a $en»e, emotionally. He lioee in a 
myetic environment^ in a world of occult forces immanent 
in the phenomena which he claims as the province of his 
activity: for nothing is impossible to desire. The region of 
mystic forces constitutes, ** as it were, a category of the 
real,** which overshadows those of space and time — in which 
phenomena are necessarily presented for us — which eludes 
the law of identity, and which is opposed to determinism,^ 
** The linkage between the circumstances which precede and 
the circumstances which follow after is not the one which 
interests lower societies; they rely upon pre-ionned bondsy 
which alone offer them any satisfaction,** Facts seldom 
have ** the power of undeceiving them or of teaching them. 
In an infinity of cases their mentality ,,, is impermeable 
to experience,**^ 

It does not seem to us that such a mentality is primitive, 
that it is prological, or that it is purely social in origin. The 
germ of it undoubtedly lies in a certain disposition m the 
individual to project into the outside world the life which he 
feels so deeply within him, and to interpret the real as a 
function of his own life. This spontaneous, affective, prag- 
matic logic, which persists to some degree even among civile 
ized people, must exist in the primitive mind. But it must 
co-^xist there with the beginnings of experimental and 
practical logic. Readers of earlier volumes will have learned 
to see that the normal development of humanity is achieved 

‘ 566 LevjhBniM, Lee Fonctioiis mentalee da&B lea SooiMs iii- 
fdriearea, and La Mentality primitive ; Durkheimt Elementary Forme of 
Religioiis Life ; B. Lenoir^ ** La MentaliU primitive ” in Rev. de Mdt. 
at de Mor.i ApriUJune, 1022 (especiallj/ p. 204); L. Brunsehvieh, VEx- 
perienoe hmnaine et la oauealitt physique, pp. 80 ff. ; ef. La Synthhae 
•n Hietoire, pp, 100-106. 
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ihfough thii contact between the indmdmal and the teelf 
wherein the nious vphich movee the indivUkud proflte 
eaperienee. Apparatue, material and mentdf ie eeeenttaUy 
the product of tndtvidnal mvcntton. There ie therein a logit 
in action whieht like affective logic, tc Itued, bnt lived under 
the guidance of nature.^ 

Society encouragee the epiriVe devdopment and fettere 
it; It fetten it m $o far at it comee between nature and epirit 
in the manner deecribed above. It# power it great enough to 
exalt to almoet exclutive lordship and, under certain drcumr 
ftancee, to maintain indefinitely to enthroned this tort of 
logic, whtcb hat been to well studied under the questionable 
title of primitive or prelogical mentality. In those ** crowds 
states^* it ie affective logic that reigns. Mow, in lower 
tocieUet there are organized ** crowdrstates ” wbicb ** witb- 
tbe aid of movements^ dances, rhythms, cries, formvlm, 
chants, and dramas,** perpetuate and fix the mystical 
feeling of the social symbiosis and even of the universal 
symbiosis.^ 

It is, however, acquired experience which allows the 
individual to live and to provide himself with food and tools. 
** There scarcely exists any society so low but we find there 
some invention, some procedure in art or industry, some 
handiwork to excite our admiration — canoes, vases, baskets, 
fabrics, ornaments, etc.**^ But to the savage only the co- 
operation of invieihle powers gives efficacy to the traditional 
processes. His confidence in formvlm and rites leads him to 
misunderstand the value of material means. He would not 
be incapable of innovation* but for the ** tyrannical con- 
formity *** which oppresses him and which he accepts. So 
it is social life lashed into a paroxysm and kept in one that 
has produced the impermeability to experience.** For 

* On the individval at agent in logic, ice the introdnctioM to Pr^ 
historic Man, Language, and A Geographical Introduction to Histoiy. 

* B. Lenoir, op cit., p. 211; Dr. Ciireau, id., p. 109. 

* La Mentality primitiTe, p. 617 (cf. p. 060), and Leg Fonotiona 
mentales dans les S^dtds infdrieures, p. 79. 

* La Mentality primitire, p. 449. 


• lUd., pp. 4084. 
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progrem to conUnuOf for repreientatUmi and ihen eonoepU 
to he moddled upon thingi and heingi, a plaeticity i$ needed 
which the peeudo-primitive ha$ lost^ 

Dufkheim^e echool has done good work tn devoting themr 
selves to the study of social states in which the individual 
tf absorbed in the group — till a point is reached at which 
cblleetwe representations dominate his whole activity. As 
these collective representations involve a mystical interpreta- 
tion of man's relations to his social and natural environment^ 
it must he recognized that in such states the u^ole eanstence 
of society and its members is immersed in rdigion. But 
when Durkheim makes — or tends to make — religion a fundor 
mental institution^ the matriw of aU institutionSf he is going 
too far:* religion does not answer the primary essential needs 
of society. It is because the psychism becomes institu- 
tionalized that at a given moment religion unifies spiritSf 
envelops actixnties, and hinds the social elements closely 
together f and with the world-^-vinble or invisible. Thereafter 
all the social life, the whole later psychic development, will 
arise out of religion — by differentiation or liberation.* 

* In the elements themselves even whnt seems most individual is 
stnetly subject to society: ** nil hinds of oral expressions of opinion 
. . . are toctal phenomena^ marked to the highest possible degree by 
a non-spontaneous and perfectly obligatory character'^ (M. Mauss, 
** V Expression obligatoire des sentiments ” in the Journal de Psydio- 
logie. May 16, 1021, p. 426). It was the same in Ancient China as 
M. Oranet explains so well in his admirable studies on psychology. ** In 
the evolution of the sentiments spontaneity appears only at the end of 
an evolution through a reaction against the first formalism (let ue eay 
secondary; at the beginning there are pure reflexes as the Chinese 
ritualists themselves admit) and the developed ritualism of sentimentcd 
language — and only when society ie sufficiently unstable to allow the in- 
dividual to perceive a discord between his ideal and the social organiea- 
tion. But in a stable society, which clings to its stability, it is by no 
means the originality of the individual or even famdy traditions which 
governs sentiment and its expression ” {** Le langage de la dovleur 
d*aprbs le rituel funiraire de la Chine classique ” in the Journal de 
P^hologie, Feb. 15, 1922). T^ere are eoeietiee which, like China, 
without being ** lower,” have suffered long periods of ” arrested develop^ 
ment” tu a result of ctrcumetancee ; eee Levy-Bf^l, Lea Fonctions 
mentales dans lee Boo. inf., pp. 448-450. 

* See Davy himself, p. 62 below. 

” We shdU have occasion subsequently to distinguish religion from 
magic. 
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A9 a reiult of vonoua eifaim$tanceit Ihe period o! 
etahOiMation may indeed^ m the cote of tome toctetjee, have 
been indefimtely proionged. On tbe whole iU duration is 
very variable. But in the ease of the majority of human 
societies it has been transitory and, with the most favoured^ 
it has been relativriy short. A work, the otm of which is to 
study the evolution of kumanityt is necessarily concerned 
with societies which have not become petrified tn the simple 
and indifferent business of laetiiig. In the former the move- 
ment forward has not become exhausted. The need for 
being, and for the fuUest possible being, has produced its 
effects. It has produced them tn two different ways — tn the 
society and in the indixndual. 

As we know, human groups are not in dose dependence 
on the natural environment.^ They have launched out into 
space in the desire to better their conditions.* Some settle 
in a favourable habitat which they open up. Others, less 
fortunate or less ingenious or more restless, continue nomadic 
existence. We have spoken of that xntal instinct which, while 
bringing some societies into a stable position, also sets them 
in mutual opposition. An eager ambition, a complex appe- 
tite, which, moreover, fastens now upon the wealth of the 
territory, now upon the physical and psychical resources 
which its occupants represent, hurls the nomads on the 
sedentary peoples, make the latter the prey, causes the one 
to drive out the other or to subdue and exploit them or 
to absorb them. Impeiialitm is inspired by the **will to 
growth*** — a brutal wUl. It may assume modified forms, 
but in its essence it is the opposite of union for life. In 
society it is the egotistic, systematically egotistic,* translation 
of the need for the fullest possible being. 

So — through conflict as much as, or more than, through 
agreement — societies grow. They make more or leu success- 

' See Fehvref A Geographical Introduction to Hiaiory. 

* Ibid., Introduction; cf. Pittard, The RaoM and Hiatory. 

* See Perrier, The Barth before Hiatorj, General Introdwtion. 

* In that respect it is a human invention rather than a natural law. 
See La Synthbae en Hiatoire, p. 161. 
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/y| tn thek own organiaation and in the ewpMr 

lotion of the land whUh it connected therewith. Often 
oneeett ittelf it fatal for them, attracting harhariant who-^ 
intentionaUy or not~~ruin them. Sometimet it it their tm- 
retlrained ambition that it dUattrout to them; they, like the 
monttert of prehittory, overttep the limitt within which life 
it liveable. In whatever manner they dittolve, their elementt 
enter into freth combinationt, which profit to tome extent 
by the earlier attempU. 

In thete ttrugglet and abtorptiont of human elemenU, in 
thete interehanget of infiuencet, added to the bracing of racet 
and the effect of diverte turroundingt,^ not only doet tocial 
organization develop and increate in complexity, but the 
individual interuifiet hit ptychic activity, enlarges his ex- 
perience of the real, and hit power of logic. The personality 
of chiefs in whom power is concentrated asserts itself ener- 
getically. And, before it ultimately culminates in profound 
transformations of power itself, the increased value of the 
tocial units gives fresh momentum and acceleration to the 
progress of those technical inventions and mental acquisitions 
which are at the root of society, which society tended tem- 
porarily to fetter, and which at length will emancipate 
philosophy, science, and art from religion. 

It is therefore possible to speak of a third phase of social 
evolution — no longer one of spontaneity, like the first, but of 
liberty — ^tn which the rdle of the individual goes on steadily 
growing, and in which, by that very fact, far from its vitality 
being necessarily impaired, society is rendered more alive and 
more plastic. Social consciousness, in fact, persists in the 
dements of society: it is aroused at certain times and under 
the pressure of certain events; it is reflected in those indi- 
xnduals whom we have called social inventors. 

Of course, it goes without saying that this phase, in which 
individuality develops and frees itself from society to the 
advantage of society, does not manifest itself as a continuous 

* Bss thevforki of Fthvrs and Pittard died above. 
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uniform progreMnon. Through Ihe operation, of variome 
eaueee, there will be periode of eoeud rdawaUon and even of 
anarchy f to be foUaWed by reactiofit, inevitable and eatutofy 
for the moment^ and a return to authority and conformity — 
at leaet eatemal-4n which the eocial bonde will be drawn 
Ught once more. The two conflicting prineipiee — eompuleory 
unity or a purpoeive and deliberate harmony — lotU be 
dominant alternately both in the realm of the epirit and m 
political life.^ 

Ae far as intereocial relatione are eoncemed^ the eame 
prineipiee alternate tn like manner. If human progreee ie 
achieved in x)arioue groupe through the eflort of dietinct 
and often hoetUe eodetiee^ the reevlt of refiectim wiU be 
to regulate and draw cloee their relatione. Through real 
eolidarity and coneeioue logiCf inclinatione towarde a etable 
alliance will more and more take the place of attempte at 
imperialiet unification. And in a eenee hietoric evolution 
would eeem deetined to culminate in a eociety of nattoni , in 
the organization of Humanity, 

We have not ehut our eyee to the eketchy character of 
theee coneideratione and their hunger for proof ep and» let ue 
repeat again, we only advance them in the guiee of an 
hypotheeie. But in that eenee we think it ie poeeible to lay 
down a eort of law of the three etatee governing eocial 
evolution. And we point with pleaeurf to the fact that 
in thie conception the eeeence of Durkheim*e eociology ie 
preeerved and aeeimilated. 

The reality of that rigid eociety which exerte a eovereign 
preeeure upon the individual^ which moulde him wholly^ even 
in the inmoet receeeee of hie being, ie admitted by ue — but 
not ae the firet datum in hietory; appearing fully formed, it 
would be inexplicable in iteelf, and it would be impoeeible to 
underetand how it ehould have produced all that ie in contror 
diction to or even in conflict with ite own nature, 

Ae far ae the peychiem ie concerned, we have not ordy 

* See L, Weber, Le Rythme dn Progrte, and B. Lenoir, op. dt. 
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neognUted the efficacy of eoeial Hfe in iU development^ but 
we have pointed out that it became iniUtuUonalizedt that at 
a certain stage of evolution it i$ almost completely socialized* 
NeverthdesSt we maintain the principle that society does not 
think, that its Hfe is purely effective.^ And in the tnstitu- 
tionol loe distinguish what is accidental in formation from 
what is in essence social. 

We regard as primary manifestations of society^ as 
absolute necessities^ political^ legale and moral institutions 
originally undifferentiated^ and which are only gradually 
differentiated, and economic irutitutions. Whatever be the 
functions of religion — infused through the whole of social life, 
socialized to the highest possible degree — we consider that it 
derives its first substance from the individual; and a fortiori 
we profess the same belief with regard to philosophy, science, 
and art; they answer primarily to human, not social, needs.* 
The formation of society and the formation of thought, these 
two connected processes, are of supreme importance for esh 
planation; and whilst studying their relations the historic 
synthesis takes care to distinguish between them. Durkheim 
confused them in his socio-religious theory. 

Durkheim* s sociology has made an interesting attempt to 
establish relations between social necessities and the structure 
of societies. In proportion as the volume and the density of 
the latter are modified — that is, according as the number and 
distribution of social units varies {as urban life, for instance, 
develops) — so the institutions themselves, too, are trans- 
formed. That is a principle which we accept — but with the 
reservation that to explain the modifications of structure 
themselves it is necessary to introduce first the social logic,* 
and then all sorts of contingencies {above all, geographical* 
ones), and that, on the other hand, multiple contingencies 

' 8se on the other tide, Durkheim, Elementary Forms of ReUgious 
Life, pp. 441 ff. 

* See La SynthSse en Histoire, pp. 206 ff. 

” For a diseuetion of Durkheim* t ideat on this point, tee La Synthase 
an Histoire, pp, ISO ff. 

* See A Qa^aphical Introduction to History. 
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and mental logic exert a direet mfiuence upon the inetitniiana 
tkemeduee. Tkue only can it he comprehended why 9 though 
analogici in ioeial organiaation do often coineide with anaUh 
giee in etructure^ differencei in organiaation aliO often appear, 
despite morphological analogies or^ conversely, analogies of 
organiaation despite morphologieal differences.^ 

Historic causality is complex. It is hy studying without 
theoretical bias the interaetion of causes of different nature 
that the historic synthesis realiaes its programme. 


IV 

We have not given this volume the fub-tttZe **A Socio^ 
logical Introduction to History,** We were afraid of suggests 
ing thereby to certain minds the idea of a kind of externality 
— and perhaps of pre-eminence — of sociology in relation to 
history, and of advertizing a study of the social element at 
once more complete and more exclusive than will be found 
here. 

In this work a very delicate problem is involved in the 
distribution of the themes, with the double end in view that 
we have to promote the truest possible undentending of 
human evolution and to reproduce it as much as possible. 
Our path is beset by the ever-present danger of falling into 
abstraction through the desire to explain, or into confusion 
through the desire to fix the concrete. From the point of 
view of explanation, it is upon the organization of power, on 
the relation of political institutions to changes in the struc- 
ture of societies, on the formation of what at a certain point 
of development is called the State, that attention is here 
chiefly concentrated. 

But we know that the various institutions are only 
gradually differentiated, and also that changes in structure 

* An inUreiting duetasion at the Inetitut de Soeiologie Sohaa pro- 
voked by a recent work of Duprielf On Demographic Variatione amd 
Progreeit** brought out the fact that the inereau m volume of 
eoeietiee may be due to different eausee and lead to digerent egeete {see 
Bar. de rinit. de 80c., May, 19^. 
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ore ecnmseted with a mvlUpUeUy of eau$et contmgent or 
logical* On the development of meUtutiom other than 
poUUcel the reader will therefore find eome euggeetiom here; 
theywIU be daborated and completed in eubeeqnent volumet. 
And on the othenhand it it within the framework of an intro- 
duction to the etudy of the chUizatioru of the Orient that the 
etudy of the eoeial factor wQl be preeented in concreto. 

Of the three phaeee of eoeial evolution which our hypo^ 
theeii dietingui$he$f the present volume refers to the inter- 
mediate phase and the beginning of the third. It is not 
content with collecting the little that is known about the 
oldest historical societies; it illumines these meagre data, as 
we have said, with the knotdedge derived from lower socie- 
ties. In his valuable contribution G. Davy ingeniously 
utilizes the results of a long collective enterprise of ethno- 
graphic observation and sociological elaboration. He ew- 
pounds the naive complications of savages^ social life in 
action, and by a procedure solid rather than dialectic he 
follows the stages — not certain nor necessary, but possible — 
of the foundation of Power. 

G. Davy and A. Moret, mutually confirming one another, 
have recreated that mystical atmosphere in which society has 
developed from its humble origin in the clan. From clans to 
States, from States to Empires, the reader sees the unity 
which eaopands and the power which is individualized pre- 
serving their origiruil character, even when the bonds of 
society are relaxed. We do not think that the history of the 
Orient has ever been treated with an equal keenness to trace 
in it the progress of social organization, the effect of a sort 
of internal impulse. That does not prevent A. Moret from 
Stowing the fullest appreciation of the multiplicity of factors 
which within groups contribute to the development of this 
organization, and of the repercussions upon society of the 
continual rearrangement of the human groups. 

Perusing it the reader is struck by the rapidity with 
which — after thousands of years of obscure and slow toil — 
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voft eMUxed MOcietie$ were termed. He finde hhnedf eudr 
denly tn a world of high pdUtiet and eoneeiaue dipUmaey. 
But eudi organizations are fragile espeeidUy because there 
exist vast reservoirs of barbarous peoples who overflam 
periodically upon the more advanced peoples. In such 
human convulsions the results of social progress frequently 
safer hurt. 

The diverse raeeSf the numerous peoples who have been 
responsible for the history of the Ancient JSa«t» are here 
presented interrelated. The outlines of this history with its 
wide ramifications are luminously drawn by a scholar who 
combines with profundity of erudition the gift of singling out 
the essential whose interests embrace life in all its many^ 
sidedness, for whom present and past are each guides to the 
comprehension of the other. We thus get, as it were, the 
assembling-hoard for the volumes to follow, which will he 
devoted to the civilizations of the Orient, and with which 
we definitely enter upon history equipped with explicative 
principles. 

We believe this book derives an original character and a 
complex interest from the close collaboration of a soddlogist 
and a historian. The sociologist strives to set aside all 
prejudices, and admits that sociology turns into the ally of 
history; the historian is curious about sociological research 
and knows how to profit by it. By combining their know- 
ledge and their qualifications, in order to produce a volume 
which occupies a place of considerable importance in our 
plan, they will have deserved well of the historic synthesis. 


HENRI BERR. 



FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE 


PART I 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE CONCENTRATION OF POWER IN 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 

CHAPTER 1 

THE PROBLEM— SOCIOLOGY AND HISTORY 

Why does this book, which is a history book and takes 
Eg3rpt and the Ancient East for its subject, open with an 
introduction which is sociological and the scope of which 
extends far beyond Egypt and seems to embrace pnmitiTe 
institutions in general ? 

Is it in the expectation of comprising within a few pre- 
liminary pages the whole evolution of primitive societies and 
of beginning by establishing the first rung of that ladder 
which leads us to the classical civilization of the ancient and 
the modem world? Is it, therefore, in the expectation of 
providing History with that absolute beginning which History 
itself fails to offer us ? Such an expectation would be vain ; 
that must not be looked lor here. 

Without meaning to reach such an absolute beginning or 
to determine the aspect of human society at the dawn of the 
first day of its history properly so called, it would no doubt 
be bold but yet not absurd, by collecting the most certain 
results of ethnography, to tiy and sketch the principal 
features of so-called primitive societies— that is, savage 
societies representing a condition less devdoped than any 
of the historic sodeties at the most remote qioeh. A dcetch 
of that sort would not, like a chapter or a volume of history, 
offer the reader the description of a definite society at a 
definite moment, but rather the composite image, so to 
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apeiky of an universe of sodetieB resembling one another in 
the rudimoitary character of their organisation. It vtauld 
thus have the indisputable interest of being a synthetie view 
of a real type of humanity ; in virtue of this it could claim 
its own allotted place in a history of human evolution. And 
it would possess the further advantage of providing the 
history of the mofe civilised societieB with a term of com- 
parison allowing ^em to assess at their true value their 
efforts and their achievements and also perchanee» at times^ 
thdr shortcomings. 

But however deep might be the interest of such an 
attempt, our contribution, as becomes the limited space 
assigned to it, has more modest aims. It merely proposes 
to introduce the reader to an appreciation of the problems 
which the earliest history of Egypt and the Orient inevitably 
raises, being yet committed not to solve them. These 
problems are not only enigmas of Oriental history, but they 
are problems of origin raised by the history of aU the ancient 
classic peoples from whom our civilisation is sprung. Those 
which are to claim our attention refer to the formation of 
political organisation which is the woof of every civilised 
society, to the way in which in the bosom of t^ society 
sovereignty has been concentrated till its complete incarna- 
tion in that absolute personal sovereign, of whom the 
Pharaoh of Egypt is an example so striking and so hard to 
explain ; in the domestic sphere the ancient pater famHioi of 
the prehistoric Roman gens is another parallel instance. 
Now, as if to defy our imperious need to explain everything, 
these problems always present themsdves in history as in- 
soluble. The first fixed points of chronology never, in fact, 
coincide with the first gropings of progress, and only reveal 
to us institutions that have a long history behind them. 
Therein lies the whole interest of finding a byway to reach 
the solution of these problems indirectly, since we cannot 
solve them directly. 

It is precisely such a byway that sociology comes to 
offer in the hope of assisting us to a comprehension of history. 
It does not mean, as we began by saying, to make history wt 
of prehistory. It will then seek to explain, not to prolong 
the known backward. And on these terms its whole aim is 
to contribute a hypothesis better tested than the rest. Now» 
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tbe tat of its hypothetia ii to be verified in aetnel society. 
Sodblogy, thei^re» wiU tsta the historian to oertsin sel^^ 
soeic tieS " - ouis will be those of the Australian aborigines and 
the American Indians— and there offer him living experiences 
of the growth of political structure and of sovereignties in 
the course of becoming individualized. For sociology such 
experiences are, in relation to those of history, complemen- 
tary experiences rich in explanatory theories which have, at 
least, the merit of being something more *hmn mere con- 
jectures of the imagination, since they correspond to existing 
facts. It remains, then, for the historian to see whether he 
can assign to the forms only presented to him as already 
fixed the same genesis as he has been led to follow in the 
eases of analogous forms caught in the process of fixation. 

Do you call bold this complementary experience,*’ this 
partnendiip of sociology and history? We reply that ex- 
piration is only possiUe by means of hypotheses and that 
it is something to have hypotheses which are already proved. 
Do you call it indiscreet? We say that the collaboration 
attempted in this book is only the^fulfilment of a wish l^"g 
ago expressed by its chief author. 

Indeed, it is to studies by M. Moret, now years 

old, that we can turn for the outline of this complementary 
er^rience which we are going to attempt on the margin of 
history in order to illumine history. 

In those studies which he has collected under the title 
of Egyptian Mystertetj does not M. Moret himae lf show us 
how the problem of Pharaonic kingship, at first insoluble, 
only began to be clarified in the light of totemic analogies 
borrowed from primitive societies? ** Fifteen years ago,” 
he wrote, ^ ”the £g 3 rptian monarchy presented an iinigmA 
wluch wc slmost <i <w|Miire d of over solvui^. Xdkc Ifincwft 
of Ae foUe who .{miig fully aimed from the brain of 
Jupiter, it appeared before our gaze at the epoch then 
tile n^ lenmte (2,800 yean before our era) as a fully grown 
<ngaaiam which seemed to hove attained its oomidete devdop- 
ment at one stroke and without effort.” Then the 
euavations of Petrie, Amd^ean, and de Morgan, allowing 
tw to poMtmte farther towards the beginnings and to reach 
• ZXZn, p. 148 . 
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4 natiTe dviliiaticA of oeolilliie dite. We could IImh ice 
that, before beiiig united under the rule of a king» Egypt 
included ethnie diviaions, each with their goda and chieb» 
and taking aa thdr rallying onblema repreaentationa ol 
animala (the falcon, dog, aeoipion, etc.) and of planta (the 
roae, ayeamore, palm). Hence the hypotheaia advanced by 
Moret that these enaigna were totema and these groupings 
totemic dans. On the other hand, when power was con- 
centrated and royalty appeared, the* king was regarded as 
the descendant of the totem, as embodying and represenb* 
ing it. 

There then was the kingship linked with a whole past age 
which it seemed to recapitulate and embody. It ceased to 
be sprung from the void. And, in fact, our author a little 
farther on comes to this conduaion : ** TUs haughty Egyptian 
monarchy planted at the portal of hiatoiy, which masks 
bdiind its impresdve visage the extent of the past, was not 
built up in a day. It was made ... in the course of the 
shadowy centuries stretching backward towards the un- 
known, to a time when Egypt was parodied out among 
elans^vided into hostile triba, but marching step by step 
from a democratic condition under the wgis of the totems to 
a pure autocracy under the wgts of the Pharaoh. How many 
centuries preceded that transformation? What was the 
turbulent history of those clans? How was the clan itself 
formed? Did it devdop on the same lines as the totemic 
dans in other undvilized countries? All these problems 
remain to be solved.”^ 

How shall we proceed to solve them? M. Moret was 
already then suggesting an answer in the terms of nascent 
sodological investigations on the one hand and of the 
character of the Pharaoh on the other. ** What there was 
of totemism in the social state of primitive Egypt,’’ he 
wrote,* ”is no longer visible to us save as distorted and 
compressed within a single personality— that of the king. 
In archaic Egypt, sodety was already levdled down, and 
on the ground thus prepa^ the kings and priests will erect 
by the Pyramid Age the sumptuous edifice of absolute 
monarchy. . . . What he had become in the oourse of ages 
— son of the gods, himself a god, the sole owner of the soil, 
> ZXXll, pp. 108-194. > Ibid., p. 167. 
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dlqMnser of all favours terrestrial and divine, the sde intov 
Bwdiary between gods and men as magician and as priest, 
man’s guide on his earthly way and on the path which leads 
to heaven — the Pharaoh appears in history as the most 
formidable moral force ever conceived. AU that was implicit 
in the revolution which allowed the king to appropriate to 
his own advantage the totem’s authority over the totemie 
clan and to concentrate in his royal person the divine essence 
of the race.” Now, such appropriation which presupposes 
totemism transforms it. The true totemie society, remarks 
M. Moret, knows neither kings nor subjects. It is democratic 
or communistic ; all the members of the dan live in it on 
^ a footing of equality with respect to their totem. If, then, 
* hereafter the king is Falcon and he alone is that, if the 
dansmen are his subjects and no longer his comrades, we 
have the proof that the andent political organization of 
Egypt was at once marked by totemism and liberated from 
pure totemism. In other words, we must find, beside this 
individualization of totemism realizing itsdf in the Pharaonic 
incarnation, traces of a more ancient collective and un- 
divided totemism from which the individualization in 
question must have sprung by progressive stages. 

And, in fact, we meet bo^ things in M. Moret’s studies. 

First, of course, comes the unification and incarnation of 
power; for that is the very essence of Pharaonic kingship. 
The Pharaoh is the Falcon, he is the totem and the only 
totem. At the same time he unifies the clans and absorlw 
all power in himsdf. M. Moret summarizes this double 
transformation very dearly:’ **The reconciliation of the 
dans and the subjection of the natives probably took place 
at the time when Menes built the White Wall to dominate 
the North and constructed the palace for his double at 
Negadah, a site midway between Buto and Hierakonpolis, 
the centre of Thinite Egypt. A curious transformation then 
seems to begin in the personality of the Pharaoh. Till then 
tile king, the chief of a particular dan, chose for totem such 
an animal as is deemed to take part in the struggles. After 
the union of the Whites and the Reds the Falcon becomes 
tile god who no longer comes down into the arena but 
remains upon his royal {Idfch. The Pharaoh no longer 
' XXXlll, pp. 148-149. 
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treat! the bird as a toteni; a dan-cUeli a eomrade in battle. 
He worshipB it as a natb^ god of imifled Iig3rpt» takes Us 
name, identifies himsdl with it, and makes the Falsoai the 
symbol of his authority and his first ecremonial title. Hiow 
have the Falcon’s dan and its diief, the Pharaoh, come to 
absorb the other dans and the other chiefs ? The result was 
not obtained without strugi^es and redpiocal eoneessiopsi 
The two andent realms of ffierakonpolis and Buto secured 
for thdr totems, the Vulture and the Urwus, the honour of 
being chosen after the Falcon as the official titles of the 
king; the Rose of the south and the Bee of the nordi had 
the same privilege. The Pharaoh then bought his triumph 
by adopting, side by side with the Falcon, four of the 
andent rival totems, which assured him in return thdr 
material and moral might. Some centuries more rolled by, 
and the theologians of Hdiopolis undertook the tadc of 
unifying such disparate ideas by constructing the theory of 
divine dynasties founded by the sun RA, confirmed by Horus 
the Falcon, and continued by their son the Pharaoh, * the 
son of the Sun, who reneweth upon earth the years of the 
life of Horns.’ ” Here, then, was just the transition from 
federalism to centralization and, consequently, the limit of 
the process of individualizing sovereignty. 

This transition, furthermore, presupposes a prior proces s 
of individualizing power within the borom of each federated 
clan to which we shall have to return. 

Let us note, further, that the same transformation at 
the same time overtakes the msrthological conceptions and 
the organization of political power. We shall see farther 
on that in primitive sodeties the devdopment of the idea 
of chief goes hand in hand with that of the idea of ** high 
god.” It b significant to observe that in the case of Egi^ 
M. Moret has diawn attention to this nexus between the 
unification of the divine and that of sovereignty. He 
writes ** Side by side with the animal fetishes of the dd 
tribes later promoted to the rank of national ddtlea, 
appeared from the earliest dasrs of unified Egsrpt a god 
whose cult was common to all the dties. Ostiis, at first 
a multiform fetish— now tree, now bul l f rees him^ from 
his totemic origins ; very early he dothes himsdl in puidy 
> uuv, p. Ta 
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himum foim. Wherever shone the ^^Itn beauty of that 
oountenanoef the oval contour whereof was prolonged by 
the false beard and the tall white mitre, wherever rose the 
mournful outline of that body draped in the shroud, the 
hands, dasped upon the breast, grasping the whip of the ox- 
herd and the shepherd’s crozier, the Egyptians of all 
provinces recognized the * chief of mortals,’ the * Regent of 
Eternity.’ ” 

This unification and this personification, as we have 
said, evidently presuppose something behind them. M. Moret 
recognizes this : ** Before being unified under the domination 
of one king, Egypt had been divided. And of these ethnic 
divisions we know, at least, the emblems round which they 
rallied.”^ These symbols are the ensigns, the totemic nature 
of which M. Moret affirmed, as we have seen, and the most 
important of them was the Falcon. But M. Moret admits, 
indeed, that the very existence of the Egyptian dans dis- 
tinguished by these ensigns is beyond question,* and that 
the totem was the providence of the Egyptian dan.’ Still 
he is struck by one fact : it is that from the moment when 
anything besides simple vases with little or no decoration 
is found in the graves, as soon as monuments bearing in- 
scriptions or descriptive figures make their appearance, 
sodety is revealed as monarchical, and the monarchy shows 
itsdf to be already centralized. The Falcon at t^ very 
remote period is not so much the chief of a dan as the 
protector of the royal family, and, if it be a totem, it seems 
much more that of the long than of the group. In Egypt 
there is no longer any other Falcon than the king and his 
god. That is certain. But if it be admitted that the Falcon 
is a totem and that the Pharaoh holds a monopoly of it, it 
remains none the less true that to understand the monopoly 
we must, by induction in default of direct observation, refer 
to the object monopolized. 

Now, after communicating to us his difficulty, M. Moret 
hinmrff puts US on the track of the explanation and that 
always from the purdy Egyptian standpoint. He does not 
forget the prindple which he b^gan by laying down in 
reference to the Pharaonic monarchy : nothing is produced 
from nothing. And he observes diat, despite the royal 
> XXXll, p. 145. • p. 152. • /bid. 
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hq^cmony and the monopoly we have aem implied 
a fragment, as he puts it, of the totemie ideal has penislad 
throughout the 4,000 yean over whidi the Phaiaonie dynasties 
lasted. It is the belief that an dement existed common to 
the Egsrptians, the king, and the gods. We must transcribe 
word for word the terms in which he defines this common 
dement, this assumed source of differentiated sovereign 
power, since, as we shall see, they are exactly applicable to 
that idea of maim from whi^ we shall show every scurt of 
sovereignty among primitive peoples springs. Here, then, 
is how our author qualifies the Bigyptian idea “ It is a sort 
of genius of the race and the whole of nature. It animates 
at once the matter in inanimate bodies, the fledi of animate 
beings, and the faculties of the spirit. In respect of the 
whole universe and all beings animate or inanimate, this 
genius which they called the ka (a word which, like gemtis 
itself, means generative force and protecting spirit) played 
the r61e of common substance and collective soul. . • . We 
bdieve, then, that, after the social and religious revolution 
that marked the transition from the totemie stage to central- 
ized monarchy, something of the primitive mentality had 
persisted in Egyptian society in this idea of the ka. The 
ka had prolonged primitive metaphysics, since it seems to 
be at once the very substance of an individual, his living 
and imperishable name, and his totem.” 

The ka — such, then, was the initial force, the force im- 
manent in aU things and all beings, a monopoly of which 
the king ended by acquiring at the same time and for the 
same reasons as he had acquired a monopoly of the totem. 
But just this immanent force, before becoming the appanage 
of the kingship alone, was in primitive times and according 
to primitive metaphysics diffu^ among all beings, the very 
essence whereof it constituted. M. Moret shows us the use 
of the lea as a very usual name in the archaic period not 
only for the king but also for private pmons, as is evident 
from certain stele at Negadah and Abydos dedicated to such 
and such individuals. If, then, in the historic period the 
ka and totem-falcon were embodied in the sole person of 
the king to form his divine Homs name, it is probable that 
in the primitive period the ka, like the totem, brionged to 
> XXZll, pp. 168169. 
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everyonei and not to indiTiduab only but also to things. 
** The preponderance of the royal ha over the other ha would 
be explained,** M. Moret concludes,^ ** by the progress of the 
monarchy. The notion of the personal ha peculiar to every 
man none the less survived in Eg3rptian society as the 
attenuated echo of a very ancient conception, that of a force 
common to all beings and all things which provided them 
with existence and nourishment.** And the ha thus appear- 
ing as originally the ** diffuse soul of the primitive clan,*’ 
our author asks how it is related to the totem. His taak 
eonsirted, he declares, in assembling the Egyptian materials 
and framing the question. He left it to the sociologists. 

The reader will see that sociology, in taking up the 
challenge, does not aim at trespassing upon the rights of 
History in the least. It remains for us to show what light 
it can bring to the aid of History who invokes it. Now, it 
appears that the Pharaoh, at once Falcon incarnate and 
privileged and exclusive custodian of the ha, is extraordinarily 
like a person, the chief or king, whom sociology meets in 
primitive societies. But more — sociology sees his figure 
taking shape and individual power gradually growing by slow 
degrees out of a state of equalitarian communism and un- 
divided homogeneity that at first presents neither centraliza- 
tion nor personal sovereignty, properly speaking. From a 
social standpoint a power may be at first diffused throuf^out 
the whole group and then by a gradual concentration become 
organized and individualized. Of this process sociology, 
surveying the domain of primitive institutions, can offer an 
actuid experience to history that may be instructive, for the 
latter finds Pharaonic kingship already formed and merdy 
surrounded with a swarm of survivals that presuppose behind 
it a whole past, long and obscure, of preparation. With this 
idea of mana and its totemic symbolization, primitive 
societies present the exact replica of the primary notion of 
the Egyptians* ka. And as the period of pre-individualizap 
tion, which in the case of the ka and Pharaonic power 
escapes our view, is known in the case of mana and the 
totemic organization of society, you perceive what a con-* 
tribution sociology may make. 

> XXXII, p. ai7. 
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We make no pielenoe of givinf here more than a general 
idea of that oontrilnition as a whole. We are going llien to 
show in broad ouUinOv flnt« how certain primitive aodet i ee — 
Australian societies— are organised when power is not yet 
truly concentrated or individnalised» and then in what way 
these pass from the totemic regime of diffused power to a 
centralised rdgime involving a personal sovereignty in the 
hands of kings or chiefs who alworb in it all tbit politieal 
and religious sovereignty originally diffused through the 
group from which it emanates just as Pharaonic kmgship 
did. We shall then be identif3ring cases where tbit totemic 
dan* equalitarian and undivided, actually is, just as M. Moret 
inferred it ought to be in the case of Pharaonic kingship, the 
cradle of soverdgn power organised and individualised. We 
shall rediscover the road which leads from dans to empires. 



CHAPTER II 

TOTEHIC ORGANIZATION 

I 

The Clans 

What, then, in the first place, are those dans which reveal 
to us the most rudimentary forms of political organization 
that we meet when we travel backward along the road that 
leads to centralization of power in early societies ? 

Contrary to what might have been expected, they are 
not local divisions— not, that is, primitive forms of temtorial 
organization. The village community or, in a still less 
artificial manner, spatial proximity does not in fact seem 
to be a primary mode of grouping among men. That is in- 
telligible when we recall that agricultural and sedentary 
civilizations are not the first that are known, and so it is 
quite natural that before their appearance the relation 
between man and a definite area of territory should not be 
the factor in social organization that it was subsequently to 
become. A multitude of signs conduce to the belief that, 
before geography, religion was called upon to decide the 
manner in which men should be grouped. The original 
constitutional right is mystic in nature. It further may be 
shared in all the ways which are characteristic of mystic 
thought itself. That is why it appears vain to try and dis- 
tinguish, according to modem categories of thought, between 
political groupings and family groupings — ^vain, for instance, 
to make the family the primary c^ of society and to con- 
struct genuine political divisions after the image of the 
family, the city becoming an enlarged family, and so on. 

No doubt ihe cohesion that unites the members of the 
first social groupings does not differ from kinship. That is 
due to the circumstance that this bond, like kinship, may be 
analysed into a sort of mystic communion which is not the 
phyrical community of blood on which kindiip is normally 
founded. 

The first grouping which we meet in the lower societies, 

II 
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the dan, is in fact a gvoaping» the function of whidi is at 
once— without there being any priority to seek — ^political 
and domestict but the nature of which is mystical. Its 
cohesion arises from the fact that its members regard them- 
sdves as bearers of one common totem and consequently 
one common name, made of one common mystic substance — 
that of their totem. All share therein and none monopolises 
it, all are sprung from one common source, to which later 
mythology wiU give individual appearances, imagining that 
in a fabulous past the totem has been revealed to an 
illustrious ancestor of the dan who became, for that reason, 
the epon3naEious ancestor. In his memoir on the prohilntion 
of incest, Durkheim defines the dan thus:^ group of 
individuab who regard themsdves as mutually rdated but 
who recognise this kinship exdurivdy by the very peculiar 
mark that they are all bemrs of one common totem. The 
totem itself is a being, animate or inanimate, most com- 
monly an animal or a plant, from which the group b hdd 
to be descended and which serves at once as emUem and 
collective name. If the totem be a wolf, all the members of 
the dan believe that they have a wolf for ancestor and 
consequently they have something of the wolf within them. 
That b why they apply to themselves thb denomination: 
they are Wolves.” 

The same definition is given by the author in hb 
Elementary Forms of Religious Life^* with the emphasb thb 
time on the denomination: what makes the clan b the 
identity of the name. Thb name, it will be said, b now 
that of the totem, now that of the ancestor. That b true, 
but it in no wise limits the essentially totemic nature of the 
dan. The ancestor’s name b still a totemb name, but one 
to which, as we have indicated above, a more devdoped 
mythology gives the form of an ancestral name in so far as 
it b to an ancestor, more or less individualbed, that it 
attributes the merit of having procured the totem for the 
dan in question. For the dan the totemb origin and 
ancestral origin seem to amount to the same thing: the 
ancestor b never represented soldy as he who has begotten 
hb descendants and bound them together by community 
of blood. He b not the genealogical root— the family tree 
* IV, vol. I, pp. 8-8. • pp. 108 £. 
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can never in prftctioe be traced. The anoestcw b he to vrbom 
b due the common benefit of the totem in all cases where 
particiiiation in the totem actually needs a sort of personal 
intermediary. 

The dan thus defined b, remarks Durkheimy a domestic 
society, since it b composed of people who regard themsdves 
as ^rung from a common origin. But it b distingubhed 
from other kinds of family by the fact that the kinship in 
it b based simply and soldy on community of totem and 
not on definite rdations of consanguinity. Those who bdong 
to it are kindred, not because they are mutually brothers, 
fathers, or cousins, but because they all bear the name of 
such and such an animal or plant, because therefore th^ 
have the same mystic nature. There b nothing territorial, 
it b dear, in thb type of solidarity. The dan, primarily 
at least, has nothing about it smad^g* of the village or the 
tribe. Certain influences which we shall meet will, no doubt, 
make it change into a local dan. But thb transformation 
can only be accomplished in so far as the clan lose its proper 
nature, which b totemic, consequently in so far as totemism 
disappear or be transformed. That b what will happen, for 
instance, in certain cases in AustraUa and very commonly 
among the Indians of North America. 

On the other hand, to pass from the dan to the family 
no such change of nature b needed. The primitive family 
b not, as b supposed, a restricted group of which the origin 
b marriage and the characterbtic real consanguinity. It b 
a more extensive domestic group which, we say, b not 
founded on marriage but on partidpation in a totem like the 
clan. The primitive family b thus only a form of the dan 
spedalised and differentiated hierarchically. Thb identity 
b revealed in the obligations attached by custom to the fact 
of bdonging to a dan, which are nnthing but the ohligationB 
of kinship, just as the rebtions between members of the 
same clan are rebtions of kinship in the mystical sense we 
have given to that word. These obligations indude the duty 
of avenging injuries done to a member of the dan, the duty 
of joining in its worship, the most important duty of marry- 
ing outside the dan (exogamy and, from the point of view 
of the family property so cplled, prohibition of incest), and 
the duty of abstaining from eating the animal serving as 
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totem. In Darkheim*8 study of Totemimn^ will be found 
the reasons which led him to maintain the csdstenoe ol these 
duties against nraaer and Spencer and Gillen, and to deny 
the existence in Australia of fffimitively endogamons elaiii. 
We shall return to the point further on. 

These obligations and others, nearly all of whidi have a 
domestic character, are yet attached to the dan and to it 
done, and not to the family in the sense which we give to 
that word. The reason is that before the family properiy 
so called — a narrower, specialised, hierarchical group, in 
which the feudal type of soveragnty obtains, a con- 
sequently more artificial than the diffuse sovereignty of 
the dan reaches maturity, the dan is die true family, 
that is to say, that legal society of kinsmen mntually nwMmA 
by community of name and worship and redprodty of rights 
and duties. These rights and duties are those of kinship, 
but such as are not yet attached to the little actual group 
which the married couple and their children can constitute.* 
<< Undoubtedly the Australian dan indudes already in its 
bosom more restricted families formed of a man, the woman 
or women with whom he lives, and their young children. 
But these are private groups which individuab make and 
unmake at their pleasure, which are not obliged to conform 
to any definite type. Society does not interfere in their 
organization. They stand in the same relation to the clan 
as the drdes of friends or the natural families which we may 
found to-day do to the legitimate family.”* 

The time is not yet ripe for a truly centralized political 
grouping nor for a patriarchal family with paternal 
authority. Such an authority implies a differentiation of 
the notion of sovereignty which is not yet achieved either 
in the domestic or in the political domain. The active and 
passive subjects of obligations are collective in the regime of 
the totemic dan. Power, like responsibility, still has therein 
an undivided character. We are in the presence of a com- 
munal and equalitarian society in the bosom of which par- 
tidpation in the same totem, which constitutes the essence 

* IV, V. 

• Cf, IV, I, pp. 898-881; Durkbaim, Zll, 140 8.; and G. Da^, Zl, pp. 
84 ^. 

■ IV, I, 10. 
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of aoeh and the oohenon of all» idaces all memben of the 
clan on the same footing. 

Let there be no miatake, however; this primitiye absence 
of eentraliiation and individualization does not imply an 
absenee of regulation. U man is at bottom a social animal, 
he is also an animal with an instinct for rule; and this rule 
has at first all the severity of the religious taboo, which it 
really is, and all the complexity of imperfect organisms which 
do not yet possess other the ease or the simplicity of definite 
instincts. 

But to get an idea of this regulation and, at the same 
time, of the nature and social function of the totemic dans, 
the latter must ^ distinguished from other social groupings 
with which they are intimatdy connected— the phratries and 
the matrimonial dasaes. 


n 

TbB PHRATB1B8. TOTSinSM AMD EXOOAMY 

The phratry on the terminology proposed by Durkheim is 
at once the initial totemic grouping from which the various 
dans are sprung, and the total grouping which embraces the 
plurality of such secondary dans. It is then, according to 
the same author, of totemic nature like the dan. It is a 
primary clan which, in its development, has been led to sub- 
divide itsdf into a certain number of secondary clans, but 
without which these latter would loose the feeling of their 
common origin and of their solidarity. Consequently there 
subsist between them bonds which make the aggregate 
formed by their union a group endowed with a certain unity : 
that is the phratry as we observe it to-day. What spedally 
shows that it began by being a clan, and a dan of this 
nature, is that it often has a totem of its own and that 
sometimes the totems of the different secondary dans 
embraced within it, are obviously derived from that which it 
bears. Hence the second is anterior to the first.”^ In 
Australia it is a regular phenomenon that the tribes are 
divided into two moieties or phratries of this type, each 

> IV, V, p. n. See alM I, pp. 64; 111, p. 884, with the leeeryetion that 
dwoM be read where the author by a tenninologiGai dip has written 
cbtts; €h aneUy ZIV, pp. ISl-lSS. * 
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fafmiiig a diitinct moral pefionolity wd dirtanguiihed obo 
locally its caminnf-^uiid.^ 

If the phratry is a totemie gfouping like the dan* it 
follows that the law of exogamy applies in the same fashion 
to the phratry and to the clan» sinee this law b totemie in 
origin and itself one of the essential characteristios of 
totemism. Such b the thesb of I>uridieim» while Fraacr» on 
the contrary, contends that exogamy b quite independent of 
totembm. Fraser denies that it applies to the primitive 
clans, especially to those of the Anmta, in which he sees 
the most primitive organisation of all, i^ost the absolute 
beginning of social organisation.* 

For Durkheim, the primitive social organisation b 
religious as wdl as social, and it b the rdigious character 
of the totem which confers upon it its efficacy as a factor 
in social regulation. The sexual prohibition pronounced by 
dcogamy obliging men to marry outside theb phratry or 
their clan b simply and solely a totemie inhibition. The 
monograph on the prohibition of incest, published in the 
first volume of the Annie Sociologique, aims at providing a 
demonstration of thb proposition. He starts from the idea 
of a totemie dan, as we have defined it, and finds in it the 
origin of the sexual prohibition which b to become exogamy : 
a man of the clan Wolf, for instance, cannot join himself to 
a woman of the same clan or to a woman of a different dan 
if the latter clan bear the same totem. And thb prohibition 
b so stringent that the penalty which sanctions it b most 
usually death. Now we find oursdves in the presence not 
simply of two dans, but of a plurality of dans sprung from 
the subdivbion described ahoye and forming these - two 
distinct groups which are phratries. And here sexual rda- 
tions are prohibited not only within each clan, but also 
between the dans of the same group in such a way that a 
man of any clan in the first group can only take a wife from 
one of the clans in the second. That b how the law of 
exogamy extends its sway from the dan to the phratry just 
as naturally as the phratry itself b sprung from the devdop- 
ment of the clan. The members of the various dans of a 

> Cf. Spencer akd Gillen. XLIV, pp. 81«. XLV, pp. 14. 70 L 

” For Fraier’s theory, see his Totemism and Exogamy, v6b. I, pp. ISS g., 
272 fi.. and IV, p. 265. 
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mog^e i^iratry consider themsdTcs brothers, while they treat 
as cousins those of clans of the opposing phratry. These very 
expressions remind us that the dan is a family within the 
limits defined above and that its solidarity is kin^p. Hence 
the prohibition of incest and exogamy are primarily the 
same thing. 

Thus, clan, family, and phratry have one common totemic 
foundation, and are subject to the law of exogamy in the 
same way and for the same reasons. 

What are those reasons ? Durkhdm begins by remarking, 
in opposition to McLennan, Lubbock, and Spencer, that if 
marriage be exogamous with respect to the totemic groups 
(dan and phratry), it is generally endogamous with respect 
to the political society (tribe). This unfortunate confusion 
between the dan and the tribe, due to an inadequate defini- 
tion of both terms, has,” he writes,^ “largdy contributed 
to the obscurity which shrouds the question of exogamy.” 
If we can escape from this confusion, we see that exogamy 
in no sense implies the obligation of marrying a woman of 
foreign nationality and that it is not in the direction of 
politics that we must seek its explanation by attributing to 
some cause or other — ^the Malthusian practice of infantidde 
applied to girls, for example — ^the need for capturing brides 
from fordgn lands. If exogamy characterize spedfically 
totemic societies as opposed to political and territorial 
sodeties, it is in the nature of totemism that its explanation 
must be sought. 

Now, totemism is a religious system which implies a whole 
universe of ritual prohibitions or taboos of which exogamy is 
one manifestation. We know that the members of the dan 
are in a rdation of mystic consubstantiality with the totem. 
Its essence is also theirs. But if this essence be incarnated 
in individuals, it resides more particularly in certain privi- 
leged parts of the organism and, above all, in the blood. 
Blood is then sacred as the vehicle of the totem, but by the 
same token woman’s blood is even more sacred than man’s; 
in fact, it is the woman in the system of uterine kinship — 
and that is the most widespread among Australian societies — 
who transmits the totem to her children. On the other hand, 
the physiological constitution of woman brings it about that 
‘ IV. I. p. 81. 
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periodieally loniig Uood she allows tiie saend principle 
which rike contains to escape and exposes it to the danfets 
of contact. It can be nndeistoody thcn» that contact with 
woman should be absolutely i»ohilrited. But since it is due 
to the sacred character of ^e totem, the prohibition applies 
only to individuals who briong to the totem and are con- 
sequently allied in the same cult and subject to the same 
taboos. For others the prohibition does nA exist. And that 
is how marriage comes to be lawful only between dans of 
different totem. 

Such is Durkheim’s exfdanation of exogamy. ** We can 
explain/’ writes Durkheim/ ** why it comes about that the 
sexual inhibitions apply exdusivdy to members of one and 
the same dan. The totem, in fact, is only sacred to the 
faithful. They alone are bound to respect it who bdieve 
themsdves descended from it and bear its emblems. But 
a strange totem has nothing divine about it. A man who 
bdongs to the Hare clan must abstain from eating hare’s 
flesh and keep away from everything that suggests even the 
external shape of that animal. But he is free from any 
obligation in respect to animals worshipped by neighbouring 
dans. He does not recognize their divinity soldy because 
he does not see ancestors in them. He has nothi^ to fear 
from them, just as he has nothing to expect from them. He 
stands outside their sphere of action. If, then, exogamy is 
bound up with beliefs that lie at the base of totemism, as we 
have tried to prove, it is natural that it too should be 
enshrined inside the dan.” 

Totemic and exogamous and exogamous because totemic, 
such then appears in the memoir which we have just 
anal3rsed, the most dementary social unit we know, the dan. 
Some facts, however, soon come to contradict apparently the 
results just reached. Spencer and Gillen, studying Central 
Australia, discovered there a people — ^the Arunta — a people 
quite exceptionally primitive, according to these authors, 
because better protected than any other by a central situa- 
tion and a desert climate from the influences of whites, and 
yet a people totemic but not exogamous. Must not every 
explanation of exogamy be revised ? Must not the primitive 
* IV, I, pp. 584f4. 
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dfta be ccmoeived upon quite different lines to those just laid 
down» if it be true that in the most elementary organisations 
the dan is endogamous? A fresh start is indeed necessary 
according to the observers of the Arunta tribe themsdves 
and to Frazer. And it is not only the explanation of 
exogamy, but also the idea of the dan, the very conception 
of totemism proposed by Durkheim, that they denounce as 
mistaken. But is it strictly true that the primitive Arunta 
clans have been endogamous and that it is thus necessary 
to review afresh the whole question of totemism ? That is 
what Durkheim asks in a second monograph consecrated to 
totemism.^ In it he seeks to defend his position against the 
critics we have just mentioned. 

Now, he remarks, if exogamy do not appear to-day as 
the law of the clans among the Arunta, it appears as that 
of those groups of dans which we have termed phratries. 
And of these we have said that, before being the groupings 
of subdivided clans, they had been their first roots. If, then, 
the phratry be indeed a totemic dan and be even the primi- 
tive dan such as existed before the plurality of clans result- 
ing from subdivision, and if the phratry be exogamous, it 
cannot be said that exogamy is contrary to the nature of 
the primitive dan. 

All that can be said is that the prindple has ceased to 
rule after the subdivision of this primary dan, which was 
the phratry. But that would be to admit too much. If, 
indeed, none of the totemic dans is to-day confined exdu- 
siydy within one of the two phratries, there are strong 
reasons for bdieving that it was not always so. There is 
still a special affinity between each dan and one or other 
particular phratry — an affinity which recalls the days of the 
totemic monopoly of the phratry. We find, for instance, 
significant traits such as these : the chief who presides at the 
inUckiumaf the great totemic ceremony, must bdong not 
only to the totem concerned, but also to thophratry to which 
the whole of this totemic group is attached. Similarly, the 
sacred objects, or churingas, may be transmitted from one 
totem to another on condition that they do not pass outside 
the phratry. Finally, the traditions of the Arunta— Spencer 
and Gillen recognize this— ^ow us that originally each 

> IV, V. 
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phratry was divided into a certain number of definitdy 
totemic dans without the dans of one phratry being rqnre- 
sented in the other. Now» we know that mairiage between 
members of the same phratry was forbidden. It therefore 
follows that when all the dans bearing the same totem were 
comprised within one single phratry, those dans were them- 
sdves ezogamous. 

If after that the Arunta tradition report that there was 
originaUy endogamy inside each dan, Durkheim replies that 
that is a myth invented to explain the current usage. Does 
not tradition make many other mistakes ? For example, it 
relates, in flat contradiction to all that we know of primitive 
societies, that the plurality of dans is older than the division 
into two phratries. To sum up, exogamy among the dans 
must have existed formerly for the same reason as among the 
phratries, although that alone has survived. 

The Arunta are not so purdy primitive as has been stated. 
They have evolved, and it is in the course of that evolution 
that exogamy among the clans has disappeared to make 
way for endogamy and to survive only between phratry and 
phratry. How has that happened? It must have been, 
answers Durkheim, because ^e exogamy of the phratry 
ceased to impose itsdf upon the dans depending on it, 
because some clans escaped from dependence on it to pass 
into the other phratry. 

Now this is precisely what has happened when patrilinear 
relationship is substituted for uterine. In fact, on the 
change in the system of reckoning descent, the children are 
incorporated in the phratry of their fathers instead of that 
of their mothers. But they do not change their totem 
because they change their phratry. They therefore import 
their totems into the new phratry which they enter and 
overlay the pre-existing ones with these. In this way the 
two phratries find themsdves interchanging totems. There- 
after, dnce all the totems were represented in each phratry, 
the exogamy of the phratry was no longer sufficient by itsdf 
to guarantee the exogamy of the totemic groups. In other 
words, the obligation of marrying outside the moiety or 
phratry to which one bdongs no longer implied the obliga- 
tion of marrying outside one’s totem. The dans no longer 
received the law of exogamy from the phratry. On the 
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other hand, as they themselves were weakened by being 
diQ>ened, as they lost their cohesion and moral unity and 
were no more capable of maintaining and enforcing this law 
of exogamy by their sole authority, they let themsdves be 
converted to endogamy while exogamy persisted in respect 
of the phratries only. That is how observers may view the 
endogamous dans without, however, being entitled to draw 
with Fraser the erroneous condusion that they had been 
endogamous from the beginning and that totemism does not 
imply or explain exogamy. 

Can it be said that in exogamy there is nothing dse than 
this totemic taboo which we have just seen, pace Frazer, 
existed in the most primitive dan-organization known? 
Durkheim, who certainly thought so at the time when he 
wrote his monograph on the prohibition of incest, was later 
indined to seek behind the totemic blood tabc^ a more 
objective and profound cause. This cause he ascribed to the 
separation of the sexes. We have oursdves endeavoured to 
show that it rested not only on the blood taboo, which 
remains verified in the case of Australian sodeties and others 
too, but also on a principle which seems to us very wide- 
spread in the primitive world, that of collaboration between 
the phratries. This collaboration takes the form of an 
obligatory interchange of customary dues in a sphere at once 
ritual, economic and legal. Now marriage, like initiation 
ceremonies and funerals, is one of the occasions upon which 
this interchange is obligatory. And such interchange, then, 
takes not only the subsidiary form of an exchange of 
presents, but also the much more fundamental form of an 
exchange of husbands or wives between the opposing dans. 
We can discern here exogamy, which thus appears as a 
spedal case and undoubtedly one of the privOeges of this 
obligatory collaboration of the phratries through the inter- 
change of customary dues.^ 

Bversrthing, therefore, leads us back to our first con- 
dusion : the dans and phratries, these communistic group- 
ings that lie at the basis of primitive sodal organization, 
are truly defined by these two features — ^totemism and 
exogamy — and these are complementary since the first 
exfdains the second. But, beside dans and phratries, the 
' See on this point oar Fot furie, chap. II, part II. 
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structure of primitive society indudes other eompertmenti 
to be defined now ; for without them the applieatioii of the 
law of exogamy would not be intelligible and eonsequently 
the nature of the ezogamous dan and its social funetfam 
would not be intdligible. These are the dasses. 

m 

Tbb Classes and the Beoulation of llABaumi 

The classes, which Durkhdm proposes to call matrimonial 
dasses, are subdivisions of the phntry varying in number 
from tribe to tribe, sometimes two, sometimes four, to each 
phratry. The me^od by which they are recruited is regu- 
lated by the following prindples : (1) in each phratjy each 
generation bdongs to a different dass to the generation 
immediatdy preceding it; (2) the members of one class 
cannot in prindple contract a marriage save in one special 
class of the other phratry.^ 

Let us fill in the details. In each of the two phratries 
every dan is divided into two dasses designate by a 
special name which is the same for all the dans of the 
same phratry. And in the dan each dass corresponds to 
a different generation. Thus under the uterine system the 
child bdongs to its mother’s dan, but is placed in a dass 
of which she is not a member. What is the nature of these 
classes? 

Fison and Howitt have desired to assimilate them to the 
clan. But that is a mistake, since they have never possessed 
a totem. Others make the dass a caste. But that is pure 
hypothesis. Finally, Cfinow,’ whose thesis has been adopted 
by Schurz,* sees in it a grouping of individuab of the same 
age. Durkheim has forcibly criticized this conception/ He 
concedes to Cfinow that it is certain that the position 
occupied in the dan by each member, his rights, and his 
duties do very largdy depend upon age. But Cfinow draws 
other condusions from this. He admits the existence of 
a special nomenclature, induding one term for uninitiated 
children, another for initiated and married or marriageable 
adults, and a third for married people who have married 


> XIV. p. 158. 

> XLll. 


* IX. pp. 144-116. 

• IV, 1. p. 14, Md VI, pp. aw f. • 
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dUddnsi. It is to these distmetions that the classes corre- 
spond; and the matrimonial prohibitions attaching thereto 
aiiae^ on CQnow’s view, simply from an instinctive repug- 
nance to marriages between individuab too disparate in age. 

But if the classes really correspond to age, must not 
individuals change their class as they grow older? Ctlnow 
answers : No — since thus the object of the class would not 
be attained. A man not yet quite promoted from the class 
of adults might marry a young girl just arrived in the class 
of marriageable initiates; for, despite their great difference 
in age, their position in the class would make marriage 
between them permissible. It would be,” says Durkheim, 
**to prevent such a result that the Australians, according 
to Cffnow, had established the convention that everyone’s 
dasB shoidd be Axed by a name for his whole life. In this 
manner the different age groups could, in fact, never unite, 
and be confused under a single heading since they bear 
different labels. Only Ctlnow fails to see that in this way 
he undermines the very foundations of his theory, since then 
the classes no longer correspond to a division by age strata.”^ 

Shall we say that the aim of the classes is not to distribute 
individuals according to age, but to prevent marriage between 
descendants and ancestors? But if the classes effectively 
prevent a father from marrying his daughter, since she does 
not belong to the class from which he may take a wife, they 
do not prevent the union of a grandfather and granddaughter. 
They must, then, have some other aim than to exclude 
marriage within the direct line of descent. 

What is certain is that they are connected with the 
regulation of marriage and that this regulation is even their 
sole reason for existing. They must not, then, be confounded 
with the politico-domestic groupings represented by the 
dan any more than with the groupings based upon age. 
That is the objection to adopting the terminology of Spencer 
and Gillen and of B[owitt, who call ” dasses ” what Durk- 
hdm calls phratries, and ” sub-classes ” what he calls matri- 
monial classes. ”In fact,” writes Durkheim, ”that gives 
the impression that the * sub-class ’ is of the same nature as 
the * dies.’ Now that is not the case. The * dass * — what 
we normally call the phratry— is a definite sodety having 
> IV. I, p. 15. 
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a moral unity. There ia often a phratry cult, as Spenoer and 
G^en tell us. It is probable that, at least in origin^ all tibe 
totemic groups comprised within it reeognised a common 
totem. In many cases it occupies a spedfie territorial 
habitat. The * sub<€laas/ on the contrary, does not in any 
sense constitute a moral personality. It has no rites peculiar 
to it, no totems specially attached to it. We believe, then, 
that it is desirable to designate by dearly different escprea- 
dons groups so obviously dirtinct; and, in conformity with 
our usual terminology, we diall continue to call a phratry 
what Mr. Hbwitt calls a * class,’ and a class or, more spedfie* 
ally, a matrimonial dass, what he calls a * subclass.’ We 
say matrimonial dass because this group only manifests its 
existence in the way in which it affects the regulation of 
marriage. As to the word phratry, it has the advantage of 
calling attention to the family character of the rdadons 
uniting the members of each of these two fundamental 
divisions in the tribe.”^ 

Cfinow’s theory thus refuted and these distinctions 
established, it remains to see in what manner the division 
into dasses affects the regulation of marriage and comes to 
define the application of the law of exogamy. By virtue 
of the law of exogamy the women of dan B marry men of 
dan A. On the prindple of uterine descent the c^dren of 
such women bdong to dan B. But in virtue of the further 
prindple that the woman as soon as married lives with her 
husband — ^that is, on the territory of clan A — ^it is in A that 
the woman has her children and in A that her sons live all 
their lives and her daughters until their marriage. The 
result is a general post between the clans; in the second 
generation, all the children who bear the totem of B and are 
perpetuating dan B are in dan A, and vice ver$a. At the 
third generation, a fresh interchange brings everyone back 
to the territory the totem of which he bears. 

Such is the outline of what happens in Australian 
sodeties under the system of uterine kinship: ’’Thus,” 
condudes Durkhdm,* ’’each generation finds itsdf |daoed 
in different conditions to that which immediatdy follows it. 
If the first has been brought up on the territory of the dan 
whose name it bears, the next lives outside It— tiiat is. In 
* IV. IX, pp. 367 f. ■ IV, I, p. 18. 
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the other daor-but the third finds itself at home again. 
Since, then, the several generations of one dan pass their 
lives in soc^ environments so different, it is natural that 
the custom of calling them by different names should have 
grown up. That is why one special name was assigned to 
those who were bom and remamed upon their native soil 
and another to those who, while continuing to bear the 
characteristic emblems of ^e dan and remaining bdthful 
to the same totemic cult, still did not reside in the place 
where the heart of that cult beat. ... In other words, 
each generation will form a dass sut generis which will be 
distinguished by name from that which follows it. But the 
oife which rises up in the third place will have the same 
name as the first, the fourth the same name as the second, 
and so on. Thus arises the periodic alternation between the 
classes.” 

And now the causes which explain the division of each 
dan into alternate dasses hdp to explain the matrimonial 
prohibitions attaching to the dasses. The dasses of A 
who find themsdves living in B and not having B’s totem 
seem to be able to marry in B, yet cannot do so in virtue 
of an extension of totemic exogamy, and because they are m 
too intimate moral connection with B ; for, without sharinf^ 
in its totem, they share in its existence and its territory. 
” In a general way, a class of one dan can only contract a 
marriage with one single dass in the other — ^namdy, with 
that which is correspondingly situated — ^that of A which ia 
bom in A with that of B which is bora in B, that of A which 
is bom in B with that of B which is bom in A. And as 
two successive generations can never be similarly situated 
in this respect, it follows that a woman can never take a 
husband nor a man a wife from the generation or dass which 
succeeds hers or his.’” 

The exogamy between dasses is therefore only the 
exogamy between dans which has been propagated, and this 
propagation is caused by the amorphous and inconsistent 
nature of the dan. ”No one can tdl,” continues Durk- 
heim,* ” at what exact point in space it begins nor predsdy 
where it ends. All who have the same totem are parts of 
it wherever they be. Possessing no territorial basis, it could 
» V, I, p. 90. • Ibid. 
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not resist the causes which tend to q)lit it up into distinet 
territorial groups. Now the usage requiring the woman to 
go and live wi^ her hushand in conjunction with^the piiiH 
ciple of uterine descent make this dispersal necessary. Kvery 
dra under the pressure of these two causes combined allows 
part of the generations rightfully belonging to it to settle 
outside it and receives to its bosom generations that are 
strangers to it.” Thus new combinations are brought forth 
to which the law of exogamy extends and which constitiite 
classes. 

If the fact of descent through the mother play the rdk 
we have indicated in the formation of the classes, the latter 
must vanish when descent is reckoned through the father. 
In that case, children are bom and bred in the dan the 
name of which they bear. The successive generations occupy 
mutually the same positions and there is no longer any 
occasion to draw a distinction between them. ” The duality 
of totemic group and territorial group has disappeared,*’ 
says Durkheim,^ ” whether the two have now bmme one 
or the first have ceased to exist. Now, it was thn duality 
which produced the alternate combinations to which the 
system of classes corresponds.” That the classes disappear 
at the same time as the duality and with the advent of 
patrilinear succession is, our author, in fact, thinks, the 
inference to be drawn from the facts. Fraser, it is true, 
contests these facts at the same time as he disputes the 
evidence’ invoked by Howitt. 

In his monograph on totemism* Durkheim considers the 
case of a tribe wi^ four dans (two in each phratry). He 
explains how the law of exogamy applies to it. The tribe 
of the Arunta provides an example; it has two phiatries 
and four dasses. The first phratry embraces the two dassei 
Bulthara and Panunga, the second the Kumara and Purula. 
Now, to express the law of exogamy ruling in this tribe it 
is not enough to say that men of the first phratry can only 
many in the second ; we must add that dther of the two 
dasses in the first phratry can only intermarry witb one of 
the two dasses in the second phratry. Thus, the daas of 
Panunga in the first phratry has eonnabitim only with the 

> IV, 1, p. 21. * IV, 1. p. 91, aad V, p. 109. 

* IV, V, pp. 89-191. 
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Punda in the second, and the dass Bulthara only with tibe 
dasB Kumara. Having assumed this, the author shows that 
for the system of reckoning relationship to change, it b 
necessary and suflOdent that each phratry eJLchange one of 
its dasses for the corresponding dass of the other, the two 
other classes remaining in thdr original places. The arrange- 
ment of classes enjo3dng connuhium 


Phratrt I. 

which, under the system JBulthara 
of patrilinear descent, b\Panunga 
must, under the uterine f Kumara 
system, have been |Panunga 


Pbbatbt II. 

Kumara 

Purub 

Bulthara 

Purula 


And it can in fact be proved that such a transformation 
has taken place among the Arunta. Consequently, thdr 
example shows dearly that the classes are produced, as we 
have explained, by the system of reckoning descent and that 
they are formed with a view to marital regulation. As to 
the right dass tribes, such as those described in Spencer and 
Gillen’s second book, they only offer a new type of classes; 
the duplication there observed b produced, according to 
Durkheim,^ by the substitution of masculine for uterine 
descent. The matrimonial prohibitions proper to the system 
of reckoning kinship which has disappeared survive it and 
are added to the system which replaces it. The cumubtive 
result b that marriage is impossible unless fresh dasses be 
created. Hence the eight classes. The prindple remains 
the same. The whole difference is that the first system b 
produced by the system of uterine descent, and the second 
by the substitution of descent in the male line therefor. 
These eight classes do not in the least weaken the previous 
condusion as to the nature of the dasses and their matri- 
monial function. 


IV 

The System of Reckoning Descent 


We have frequently had occasion already to speak of the 
manner of reckoning descent, and what we have just said 
gbout the dasses diows what great importance it does 
possess. No one, then, can get a true idea of the manner in 


* IV, VIII, pp. 118-147. 
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which the dan is orKaniaed, of the penons whom it groopa 
in fact and in right, and of the apedes of aiithoritgr it 
ezerciaes without having before him an accurate picture of 
what this 83r8tem of redmning descent is. 

Descent in respect of the totem may be reckoned in three 
distinct ways. It may be uterine : the child takes trmn his 
mother the totem which is transmitted to him automatically 
by heredity. It may be patrilinear : the child in that case 
takes his totem from his father. It may, finaUy, be local : 
the child then has for totan tiiat by the influence of whidi 
his mother is believed to have concdved him ; and conception 
is supposed to take place when the woman passes in the 
neighbourhood of a tree, a rock, or some other place where 
an ancestor’s soul is hiding and watching for a chance to 
rdncamate itsdf. The latter variety of descent is very 
common among the Arunta, whom Fraser regards not only 
as the least advanced of the Australian aborigines, but 
almost as a radically primitive people. The reader Imowa 
that for him primitive totembm, which he calb conceptional 
for thb reason, would be nothing but a theory of conception 
and rdationship. Consequently, the mode of reckoning 
descent in question should likewise be the most primitive, 
and it b under the influence of external forces that it gives 
rise sometimes to patrilinear, sometimes to uterine kinship, 
but neither can lay claim to any priority in the genesb of 
the modes of reckoning descent. 

As we have already indicated above in referring to the 
theory of allegedly primitive endogamy, Durkheim, on the 
contrary, holds that the state in which Spencer and Gillen 
have studied the Arunta b far from being their primitive 
state, and the system of kinship and the totembm corre- 
sponding to it are a fortiori not primitive. ’’ Already,” he 
writes,^ “ after the bare facts placed at our dbposal by the 
first work of Spencer and Gillen, we had been able to infer 
that there must have been a moment in the history of the 
Arunta people when their totems, instead of being attached 
to localities, were transmitted by heredity from mother to 
children.* Thb inference b definitely substantiated by the 
new facts discovered by Strehlow,* which, indeed. Just 


» XIV, p. 361. 

* Dte Aranda, II, pp. 07a. 


Cf. IV. V, pp. 89.m. 
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cooflim the earlier obsenrationa of Schulae. In fact, both 
these authors tell us that even now each Arunta, besides his 
local totem, has another which is independent of any 
geographical condition, but belongs to him by ri^t of birth 
— that is, the totem of his mother. This second totem, like 
the first, is regarded by the natives as a friendly and pro- 
tecting power which provides for their nourishment, warns 
them of possible dangers, etc. They have the right of 
participating in its cult. When they are buried, the corpse 
is so arranged as to face the direction where the totemic 
centre of the mother lies. That is therefore also, in some 
sense, the totemic centre of the deceased. And, in fact, the 
name of tmara altjira is given to it — a word which means 
*camp of the totem which is associated with me.’ It is 
therefore certain that among the Arunta hereditary totemism 
in the uterine line is not posterior to local totemism but, 
on the contrary, must have preceded it. For the maternal 
totem to-day fulfils only a subordinate and supplementary 
function. It is a second totem; and that explains how it 
could escape the notice of such attentive and expert observers 
as Spencer and Gillen. But for it to be able to hold its 
place thus in the second rank, being used as a double of the 
local totem, there must have been a time when it occupied 
the first place in the religious life. It is partly an expro- 
priated totem, but still one that recalls an epo<^ when the 
totemic organization of the Arunta was very different from 
what it is to-day. Frazer’s whole construction is thus undei^ 
mined at the base.” 

It therefore really seems that the facts about the Arunta 
are not contrary to the priority of uterine descent. Further, 
this negative objection surmounted, a certain number of 
proofs can be adduced in support of such priority. 

1. The more rudimentary societies are, ^e more common 
is the matriarchal dan — i.e., that in which the children 
take the legal and religious condition of the mother. Durk- 
heim, in his monograph on the prohibition of incest, estimates 
that it is to be met four times out of five in Australia, and in 
America is twice as common as the patriarchal. 

2. Transformations of uterine into patriarchal danw have 
many times been observed, while not a single case of the 
inverse transformation is known, those alleged by Boas 
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among tlie Kwakiutl b^g, in fact, pure ooojeotimi nMA 
we tbiwb we liave refuted by aolid aifmnenti in onr Fof 
fierce. 

8. Further, no reason can be found idiieh indnee 

the father’s group to surrender its chQdien to the advantage 
of the mother’s group. On the contrary, Durkheim has 
admirably shown the good reasons for which diildren mi|^t 
have beoi led to take the totem of the fatiier in pieieraiee 
to that of the mother. In Australia the child is bom and 
grows up amid its paternal rdatives. We are, indeed, 
already acquainted with the custom which in the uterine 
q^stem required the husband to take his wife to his home — 
that is, to the territory of his own dan. In such cifcum- 
stances the child, although theoretically attached to his 
mother’s totem, cannot fail sooner or later to fall comfdetely 
under paternal influence. At the same time, the anomaly 
which leads him to bear a different name to the group with 
which he lives becomes glaring. Let the traditions of uterine 
totemism itself be weakened and this anomaly will quiddy 
disappear to the advantage of the paternal name. Now, the 
&cts do show that — among the Kumai and Narrinyeri, for 
instance — ^the totemic tradition is shaken or even obscured 
where agnatic rdationship is established. 

4. When the dan is agnatic, sexual relations are forbidden 
not only with members of your paternal dan, but also with 
those of your uterine clan. That is, the old uterine inhiln- 
tions survive the change of system and are added to those 
implied by the new patrilinear regime. 

5. A significant change is observed — for instance, among 
the Arunta — ^which reveals the women as despoiled of certain 
rights and privileges which they formerly possessed. Now, 
such decadence implies a past greatness, no doubt that of 
the time when the women perpetuated the cult and the 
family : ** Without meaning to maintain,” says Durkheim,* 

that the system of uterine kinship is always and necessarily 
accompanied by a sort of matriarchy and gjmccocracy, it 
is neverthdess certain that wherever it is in force the woman 
enjoys, if not a supremacy, at least a relativdy high social 
position. • . . 

” In particular, as each religious sodety is thus propa- 
» IV, v, p. 99. 
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gAtad fay tiMDiy women tinder that syitem quite natumliy 
£ move prominent position in leligioiis lile* • • • Now* 
amc^ the oontemporary Arunta^ women are ezduded from 
the oeremonies and kept almost oomplctdy outside the fold 
of the worship. But formerly they played a much more 
important part in this tribe. Traditions often depict them 
even as initiators. There are some rites they are supposed 
to have instituted^ some totemic groups they have founded. 
A number of sacred objects are said to be derived from 
wom^ of whom the myths preserve memories. Spencer and 
Gillen themselves note the contrast between the present and 
the past. * Many traditions,’ they say, * can undoubtedly be 
regarded as evidence that in the past women have posscased 
greater privileges than at present.’ ” 

6. Father and mother in the lowest societies each use 
different eiqiressions to designate their children, sons or 
daughters alike. That must go back to a time when the 
rdations of a child to his mother were quite different to 
those with his father. 

7. The husband remains, in some respects, in dqiendence 
on his wife’s parents all his life long. He owes part of the 
products of his hunting to his father-in-law and to the 
children of his wife’s brothers, to his mother-in4aw and 
to his mother-in-law’s father, and so on. Conversely, a 
taboo forbids his eating an animal slain by one of those 
persons. There is, therefore, a veritable tribute paid to 
the wife’s group. And that always implies an organiaation 
of uterine succession. Another indirect proof is derived 
from facts which are, so to speak, the opposite of these. 
On the authority of Rivers, as well as of Haddon, the Melano- 
sians make a Inother designate the children of his brother 
and the children of his sister by the same name. They 
similarly identify the mother, the mother’s sister, and the 
brother’s sister. And all this arises just because the system 
of patrilinear kinship has been substituted for uterine kin- 
diip, and a child’s relations to his father’s sister, for inwtjinAfj 
become identical with those which he bore on the uterine 
system to his mother’s sister. 

8. Beside the obligations which weigh upon the husband 
in respect of his wife’s relatives, the rights and privileges 
conferred on the latter, and specially on the wife’s brother. 
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the uterine unde, arc imitieiilariy wcvthy of attatkm. TUe 
is the analyiis we* haTe given of his position : ** In Melane- 
sian sodeties, as in a host of othen, he is the keystpne of 
the temily vault, the centre of which is the mother, and of 
which he himsdf is the ehief so long as the father’s part 
remains in abeyance, and consequently until the final advent 
of definite patrilinear kinship. A special word, wadwam, 
denotes him, and it is further applied ooUectivdy to all tlie 
mother’s brothers. He enjoys ^e following prerogatives: 
He has the power to stop a combat; he is possessed of 
eminent right of ownership over all that is possessed by the 
dan to which he is united by this bond of kinship ; he even 
has the right to take from them certain objects which are 
yet their property without thdr being entitled to resist him ; 
finally, he takes the first place in guarding the young initiate, 
and it is he to whom are sent the marriage gifts which the 
husband’s brother presents to the wife’s family. Fraser* 
points out that if the uterine unde sees his nephew’s blood 
flow as the result of a fall, a cut, or a bite, he pronounces 
the words na kul^ which give him rights over his nephew’s 
property. In the same way, if the nephew is bitten while 
fishing, the unde takes his net ; if he is wounded, the unde 
may pay him a domiciliary visit and plunder his hut.” 

9. Finally and above all, the organization of the dasses 
in Australian tribes presupposes the priority of uterine kin- 
ship. As we have shown in detail above on analysing the 
nature and function of the matrimonial classes, the system 
of four dasses is necessitated by the existence of uterine 
kinship, and that of eight classes by the substitution of the 
patrilinear for the uterine system. The latter point, fore- 
shadowed by Durkheim in his monograph on totemism,’ 
has been taken up again and developed at length by him in 
the special study which he has devoted to the Australian 
matrimonial dasses.^ 

10. Till now we have been speaking of Australia and 
Melanesia. Among North American nations we find the 
system of uterine kinship so firmly established and current 
among such weU-organized tribes that it must have been 


‘ XI, p. 87. 

■ IV, V, pp. 106-7. 


* XVI, II, p. 66. 

* IV, VIII, pp. 118-147. 
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re-enforced by causes peculiar to these peoples. That is 
what happens, for instance, among the more northerly 
nations — ^the Tlinkit and the Haida. Boas and Swanton 
themselves are agreed in attributing uterine kinship to them. 
Not only does the uterine uncle occupy there his usual 
privileged position as head of the family, but certain tradi- 
tions even describe the tribal chief by the very characteristic 
expression towriHmother. It is also, on the testimony of 
Swanton and Krause, the regular custom among ^ese 
peoples that in case of war or disputes, husband and wife 
betray one another to their respective families. When one 
proceeds from north to south, and leaving the Haida reaches 
the Kwakiutl a complete change is perceptible, according 
to Boas. Then we meet people with a primitive patrilinear 
and local organization who are actually taking over uterine 
totemism from their northern neighbours, the Haida and 
Tlinkit. As we have already indicated above, this unique 
case of passage from patrilinear to uterine totemism is im- 
probable. And we refer the reader, not being able to re- 
produce it here, to the lengthy refutation we have given^ to 
the theory of Boas. 

Let us limit ourselves to summarizing the conclusions 
we believe justified on the two points which particularly 
concern us here — ^the transmission of forenames from grand- 
father to grandson, and the transmission of names and crests 
from father-in-law to son-in-law. In both cases among the 
Kwakiutl we have to do with uterine inheritance disguised. 
In the first case, a privileged person, the paternal grandsire, 
who stands as representative of the two lines, is used to 
pass by a trick from one manner of reckoning kinship to the 
other. In the second case, uterine inheritance, no longer 
capable of being transmitted directly by the female line, is 
transmitted indirectly to the children to be bom by medium 
of a masculine holder, the son-in-law, who appears as destined 
to give heirs to the uterine line and to hand on to it names 
and privileges which he assumes provisionally. 

This, then, is how the transmission of forenames first 
introduces a patrilinear element into the matrilinear system. 
Let us imagine two lines— one maternal, the line Crow, and 
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the other paternal, the line Wolf— correspondinf to the 
division into phratries still dfeetiye among the Haida and 
already extinct among the Kwakiiitl, but yet implied behind 
the dust of their clans. To express these rdationships let 
us consider the case in one generation of the son of a Crow 
mother and a Wolf father (exogamy, of course, requires that 
the father and mother bdong to separate totans). Imagine 
a stage at which, as is for practical purposes the case with 
the Haida, relationship is still only reckoned in the uterine 
line. At this stage, nevertheless, the forenames will be 
handed on from grandfather to grandson. Here is the ex- 
planation we have suggested^ for this fact : ** Our son Crow 
will say: am a Crow by my mother and maternal 

ascendants (my mother’s mother, the mother of my mother’s 
mother). Relationship not being reckoned on the paternal 
side, 1 am nothing by my father, who is a Wolf. I am not 
a Wolf, but only a Crow. But if I am nothing by my father, 
I am yet something by my father’s father, by my paternal 
grandfather ; by him I am a Crow. I can hold from him, for 
example, by way of forename such and such variety of Crow 
name. How is that possible if by definition no one yet 
reckons by males? Quite simply, because my paternal 
grandfather is at the same time — exogamy demands it — ^my 
uterine great-uncle (my maternal grandmother’s brother).’ 
It then merely remains to ask what causes him to retain — 
from the point of view of relationship— his quality of paternal 
grandfather in preference to that of uterine great-uncle. 
That can evidently only be due to the tendency towards 
reckoning by the paternal line of kinship. 

Now, to achieve this result without at first violating the 
rule of uterine succession, the father cannot be invoked, for 
he is perforce of the other line to his son — a Wolf when his 
son is a Crow. In the generation before, however, is to be 
found this privileged person, the paternal grandfather, who, 
qua uterine great-uncle, is, in fact, a Crow like my mother. 
Advantage is therefore taken of this double character. He 
is regarded as the transmitter of relationship without violat- 
ing the matrilinear rule since the relationship he is going to 
transmit to me will be precisely that of my mother, whose 
uterine uncle he is. Under a purely uterine system of reckon- 

» XI. pp. 9874. 
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ing deaemt, there would be no reason to mention the title of 
IMrtemal grandfather to express a rdationship. So we are 
actually in a period of transition.** 

This conclusion is verified by the second point we have 
mentioned — the transmission effected by Kwakiutl marriage. 
The father-in-law Crow transmits his wife’s name. Wolf, to 
his son-in4aw, who is, in fact, at the same time his uterine 
nephew — according to archaic ideas if not among the 
Kwakiutl of to-day — ^in order that this son-in-law-uterine 
nephew may hand on to his son the name Wolf. The son-in- 
law, indeed, only enjoys the usufruct of the name which is 
to represent to the son the heritage from his maternal grand- 
mother transmitted through the agency of his father and 
his grandfather. As a whole, the transmission is uterine in 
principle. But in practice it is only the men who are capable 
of effecting it. As in the previous case, then, things are 
in course of changing. The difference is that in the previous 
case the transmission of forenames alone betrayed the change 
and caused men to enter the scene. This time it really seems 
that all sorts of transmission require men as agents. Stfil, 
the man’s rdle remains quite subordinate. He is only the 
executor, as we have explained. He has no proprietary 
right, only a trusteeship of the names and privileges which 
he is charged with transmitting. But that is a move in 
a specific direction ; soon he will be both executor and heir. 
He will no longer be agent only, but also author of a sucseea- 
sion which will become wholly patrilinear. 

Meanwhile, to this transitional rdle which makes him a 
trustee and executor of the uterine heritage, corresponds — 
another sign of transition — a further manifestation of 
autonomy. He takes his wife to live with him. The indi- 
vidualistic and patriarchal privileges do not ^et belong to 
the eldest male in the line as under a true agnatic system, 
but to the rich son-in-law who can pay a heavy cautionary 
deposit for holding on hire and deposit the uterine names 
and crests. 

These are conclusions with a double interest. Qn the 


one hand, they attest, in fact, the existence of a patrilinear 
system gradually usurping the place of uterine^ 

system, and establish thereby the priority uterine 

which we have asserted. On the other hanm in vom transi- 

11 
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tion they show an advance towards that masculiniaation and 
individualization of power which is our goal. We will letum 
to this second inference later. For the moment let us keep 
to the first : the case of the Kwakiutl, far from constituting 
an objection, is, on the contrary^, evidence in favour of our 
thesis. All their essential institutions — ^thdr preoontractual 
system and their system of transmitting names, crests, and 
privileges — are explained as transitional institutions between 
the uterine and totemic system and the patriarchal and local 
system. 

In our book quoted above, we have attempted to work 
out traces of an analogous transition in the ancient law of 
Germany, Greece, and Rome. It is well known that on one 
special point — succession to the throne — Frazer has brought 
out some very curious survivals. 

**It would be neither unnatural nor surprising,” he 
writes,' if among the ancient Latins female kinship sur- 
vived in the royal family after it had been exchanged for 
male kinship in all others. For royalty, like religion, is 
essentially conservative; it clings to old forms and old 
customs which have been long vanished from ordinary life.” 
And, in fact, Frazer points out that that is what happened 
in Ancient Greece and Rome. ** It is,” he says,” ** very 
remarkable that not one of the Roman kings was inunediately 
succeeded by his son on the throne. Yet several left sons or 
grandsons behind them. On the other hand, one of them 
was descended from a former king through his mother, not 
through his father, and three of them — ^namely, Tatius, the 
elder Tarquin, and Servius Tullius — were succeeded by their 
sons-in-law who were all either foreigners or of foreign 
descent. This suggests that the right to kingship was trans- 
mitted in the female line and was actuaUy exercised by 
foreigners who married the royal princesses. . . . The 
children of such unions would inherit their mother’s name, 
not their father’s ; the daughters would remain at home ; the 
sons, when they grew up, would go away into the world, 
marry, and settle in their wives’ country whether as kings 
or commoners.” 

In Greece the same sort of custom is traceable. On the 

> Lectures on the Emrly History of the Kingtkif, p. S4Q. 

• Ibid,, pp. S81-288. 
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teatimony of Paiisanias, two of the most ancient kings of 
Athens, Cecsrops and Amphictyon, had married the daughters 
of their predecessors, and the sons’ destiny corresponds in 
reality to the law of uterine succession. 

They are perceived emigrating and scattering abroad in 
quest of a crown which they cannot find in their own family. 
Among a host of examples which Frazer cites we will quote 
that of Pelopids. “Their ancestor was Tantalos, king of 
Lydia, but his son Pelops passed into Greece, won Hippo- 
dameia, the daughter of the king of Pisa, in the famous 
chariot race, and succeeded his father-in-law on the throne. 
His son Atreus did not remain in Pisa, but .emigrated to 
Mycene, of which he became king. In the next generation, 
Menelaos, son of Atreus, went to Sparta, where he married 
Helen, the king’s daughter, and reigned himself over that 
country. Further, it is very notable that according to the 
old l3rric poets, Agamemnon himself, the elder brother of 
Menelaos, reigned not at Mycenae, but at Lacedaemon, the 
native land of his wife, Clytemnaestra.”^ 

Frazer infers from this the existence of an Aryan usage 
allowing royal descent to be transmitted through women 
and not through men, and bestowing the kingship from 
generation to generation on a man of a different family, 
sometimes on a foreigner, who, by marrying one of the prin- 
cesses, would then reign over his wife’s people. “ The 
popular tale with many variants,” says he, “ which relates 
how an adventurer arriving in an unknown land wins the 
hand of the king’s daughter and the half of his realm, may 
very well be a reminiscence of a real custom of the past.” 

The great difficulty in asserting the existence and re- 
constructing the features of this primitive uterine right 
which is supposed to have ruled the clan at first is that 
nowhere, no matter how rudimentary be the society under 
consideration, can it be isolated immediately and in a state 
of purity. It is chiefly by survivals and various indications 
that we are obliged to infer its existence. Sidney Hartland, 
one of the most renowned exponents of the theory of uterine 
right and matrilinear descent, gives express recognition to 
this. He is reduced to doling from all over the world 
• » Of, cit.» p. 240. 
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isolated facts which seem to him to be indicatioiis of the 
uterine reckoning without finding that system really fonctioii- 
ing anywhere. 

As everyone knows, this author has come forward to 
champion this theory of uterine right or matriarchy in an 
important work, Primitive Paternity, and in a quite recent 
litUe book. Primitive Society, has returned to the charge in 
order to defend his theory against the unfavourable deduc- 
tions which the facts about the Arunta allow to be drawn. 
This new book, however, brings forward no fresh evidence. 
If the demonstration be regarded as a whde, the value of a 
certain number of the proofs advanced, espedally in Chapter 
IV. of the earlier volume, Primitive Paternity, cannot but 
be recognized. The reader is struck by cases where there is 
a complete absence of any kinship between father and sons, 
and consequently the possibility of the latter fighting the 
former, and by cases where there is a corresponding absence 
of kinship between brothers bom of the same father. The 
following facts are no less striking : In Malabar a wife con- 
tinues to live with her own family; and when the husband 
is permitted to take her to his abode, it is only on condition 
that, if he die, she shall return at once to her own kindred 
and that even before the corpse has been carried out. On 
the other hand, a wife has no part in the funeral ceremonies 
and receives nothing from her husband’s estate. Again, in 
the same spirit it is reported that among many African 
peoples, when a married woman is murdered, the duty of 
avenging her falls not upon her husband but upon her own 
kindred. Likewise in the case of debts, the family of the 
mother alone and not the father can give a child as surety. 
Similarly, again, the father’s estate is not inherited by the 
children, but returns to the mother’s family. As to the 
uterine uncle, he possesses vefy generally Ae rights and 
privileges of which we have spoken above, and of which he 
preserves at least a part for a long time under the patri- 
linear system. 

Nevertheless, these facts do not form the chief bans of 
Sidney Hartland’s theory, which is mainly founded on his 
well-known conception of paternity among primitive peDfdes. 
In any case, this theory does not appear to us perfectly 
coherent. 
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Durkhdm' oomplaiiiB that this hypothegu bases maternity 
unhesitatingly on the physical evidence of the tie of blood, 
whUe in the case of paternity it very justly admits that 
relationship does not result from consanguinity. In what 
way, asks Durkheim, does maternity become an exception 
to the general rule? It might perhaps be answered that 
Sidney Hartland does not put the question in quite that 
way and that, if he exclude physical paternity, it is not 
because it is a tie of consanguinity, but because it is not 
perceived as a tie at all ; primitive man, according to Hart- 
land, is absolutely ignorant of the procreative effect of the 
sexu(Gd act. This act, then, if irrelevant to procreation, could 
not establish any sort of bond at all between the man who 
performs it and the children who ultimately result there- 
from. 

But it may be questioned whether the savage’s ignorance 
of the efficacy of sexual intercourse is as certain as Sidney 
Hartland says ; if without being a sufficient cause such inter- 
course is not still regarded as a necessary cause, a prepara- 
tory condition, of procreation. And, in any case, it may be 
asked whether such ignorance, presuming it to exist, is a 
sufficient explanation for the uterine family and system of 
kinship. Still, from the standpoint which concerns us, we 
are in no wise obliged to take sides in this controversy. We 
add to the host of other indications of the priority of the 
uterine system of kinship those which we meet in Sidney 
Hartland’s works. And, rather than the explanation he 
offers for this priority, it behoves us to emphasize what he 
rejects — namely, classificatory kinship interpreted in the 
sense of McLeiman — ^that is to say, primitive promiscuity.* 
Therefore it is, in his view, not community of wives and 
the resultant impossibility of determining paternity with a 
view of basing authority wd the right of hereditary trans- 
mission thereon that have produced the uterine family and 
uterine kinship. 

The latter are then not incidental to primitive anarchy, 
but correspond to a definite organization and regulation of 
the dan. Uterine kinship gives its peculiar conformation to 
the primitive dan, makes it a uterine clan, and imposes 

« IV, XII, pp. 411-2. 

■ See XVIII, p. 12, and also XVII, 1, p. 826. 
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upon it the aystem of matrimonial clasaes which we have 
described. 

Undoubtedly, some authors refuse to assign it such social 
significance, and they see in the transmission of the totem 
only a superficial fact affecting neither the structure of the 
society nor the essential relations which give it cohesion. 
Such, for instance, is Cfinow’s standpoint. According to 
him, the uterine family is only a relatively late phenomenon, 
the appearance of which synchronises with the introduction 
of agriculture; there is thus no occasion to base it on the 
transmission of the totem, the sole object of which would 
be to prevent incestuous unions. Durkheim has forcibly 
assailed this view which misapprehends the importance of the 
totem and the totemic grouping.' ** Far from being merely 
a conventional sign,” he writes, the totem is the 83rmbol 
of the religious life, and there is nothing in such times over 
which religion does not extend its sway. Consequently, the 
transmission of the totem in the female line is of capital 
importance for the constitution of the primitive family. 
Wherever it occurs, it attests the existence of uterine clans. 
And as it is much more common among the lower races, 
everything concurs in demonstrating that the primitive fact 
is that, at the beginning, the clan was recruited exclusively 
through the women. But, if long before the introduction of 
agriculture, the child followed its mother in everything that 
concerns the most fundamental social relations, uterine kin- 
ship is not due exclusively to agricultural civilization.” 

Two conclusions follow : the uterine system is original, 
and it is constitutive of the clan. Abstraction made of the 
divergences in explanation, this important view is common 
to Durkheim and Sidney Hartland. The latter has given 
a synthetic tabulation of this system,^ in which he recognizes 
the following characteristics : ( 1 ) Descent and, consequently, 
kinship are reckoned exclusively through the mother. ( 2 ) 
Uterine society is divided into clans embracing men and 
women who are related through the mother and mutually 
treat one another as brothers and sisters. The descendants 
of sisters, but not of brothers, belong to the clan. ( 8 ) £x- 
ogamy is the law of these clans. ( 4 ) The avenging of blood 
is for them a collective obligation, as in every kind of clan. 

> IV, II. pp. 816.817. • XVIII, p. 8287. 
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(5) In the clan authority belongs theoretically to the mother, 
but is rarely exercised by her. (6) It is most commonly 
exercised by men who are not their husbands, but their 
brothers (the children’s uterine uncles) or their own sons. 
Such men have descendants in the opposing clan. They 
are, therefore, never fathers of the children of -the dan in 
which they live. (7) After marriage the husband either con- 
tinues to live with his mother and her family, limiting him- 
self to paying visits to his wife (in the other clan), or else 
he goes to live with his wife in her clan and in dependance 
on her rdations. In such a case we have what is called 
matrilocal ” marriage. (8) Property and functions are 
handed on from maternal uncle to nephew or niece and 
niece’s children, or again from brothers and sisters to 
brothers and sisters. 

These characters are obviously theoretical and are not 
met pure in any uterine clan, for the simple reason that 
patrilinear organization and local organization must very 
soon react upon uterine organization. But they have the 
advantage of setting up an ideal type of uterine clan and 
allowing us to recognize and appreciate the survivals which 
it leaves in the paternal regime — survivals which, to speak 
the truth, constitute its most concrete manifestation. 

The uterine dan, therefore, appears primarily as a sort 
of limiting case. That is the danger of attempting, when its 
existence has been legitimately inferred, to picture it as 
actually yidding in a primitive reality all the fruits which 
the theory seems to attribute to it. To that danger Bachofen, 
for instance, has fallen a victim, speaking of matriarchy and 
gynaecocracy where he should only have spoken cautiously 
of clans constituted by uterine kinship. It is all the more 
difficult to maintain the proper restraint since the criterion 
of facts very often eludes us. Without going so far as to 
talk of matriarchy, it is reasonable to inquire whether the 
exceptional legal position that the uterine regime conferred 
upon woman did originally raise her status and endow her 
with privileges and a measure of authority. 

On that point, Durkhdm’s ideas have remained very 
tentative, as is natural in the case of facts so complex and 
so dubious. His conclusion in the monograph on the pro- 
hibition of incest and conlemporary articles is categorical 
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and negatiTe. We have not the least intention»** writes 
he in the monograph in qiiestion»^ **ot maintaining with 
Bachofen and Morgan that in principle each litrie family 
group was centred round the wile and not the husband, that 
it was m the mother’s abode and under the direction of the 
maternal rriatives that the child was brought up. Facts 
show positivdy that in Australia such an arrangement b 
contrary to the ordinary usage. We only meant to apeak 
of the group of which the totem is the bam. Now, we hold 
it indisputable that originally the totem was transmitted 
exclusively in the uterine line and, consequently, that the 
dan was composed only of descendants through women.” 
Uterine transmission of the totem, that was the minimal 
assertion. The scope of this assertion was reduced as far 
as possible in another contemporary passage,* where the 
author spedally commends Grosse, the author of an im-’ 
portant work on the evolution of forms of the family, for 
having wdl expounded the extreme rarity of matriarchy. 
” Wherever the child follows the mother,” says he, *^the 
wile is in a state of subordination and inferiority in respect 
to male relatives in her own family as she is again in respect 
to her husband and his relatives. It is the maternal unde 
or the brothers on the maternal side who govern the child. 
It is not the mother. In a word, the respective positions of 
the two sexes do not appear to differ from what they are 
elsewhere. What is peculiar to this type of family is the 
relative position of the husband as compared to the wife. 
It could not, therefore, be explained by ^e rdle of the wife 
in economic life.” 

Later the same author seems less categorical and more 
inclined to allow the wife a preponderant moral and l^gal 
place in the clan under uterine kinship. ” Without intend- 
ing to maintain,” he declares,* *’that uterine kinship is 
always and necessarily accompanied by some sort of matri- 
archy and gynsecocracy, it is nevertheless certain that, 
where it is the rule, woman enjoys, if not a supremacy, at 
least a relatively high social status.” And, as cult is then 
perpetuated by women, our author recognizes that they 
naturally occupy a privileged place in religious life. 

To what extent is the ntuation of woman under the 


* IV. I, p. 22. 


• IV. 1, p. 825. 


■ IV. V, p. 29. 
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uterine system one of legal and moral privilege? That is 
obviously a question of degree, and the answer will vary 
with the tribes and their conditions of existence and the 
influences to which they are exposed. But, however un- 
favourable to feminine privileges the answer may be, and 
however complete the wife’s subjection to her male uterine 
rriations, it remains none the less true that it is uterine 
kinship which gives its distinctive features to the dan; it 
is, in fact, that which determines who are members of the 
dan, just as under the agnatic system it will be kinship 
through males. We have also seen that a very common 
system is the transitional one, in which both reckonings are 
combined. Now, kinship is not only a quite external prin- 
ciple of classification destined to determine by difference of 
name who belongs to such and such a grouping. It is a 
bond of unity with the clan. But we know that what makes 
the dan is the mystic community of the totem. It is, then, 
kinship which in each generation creates new totemic com- 
munions — ^from the point of view of the family, new relation- 
ships. It perpetuates totemism in the clan across the succes- 
sive generations : it thus perpetuates the dan itself. 

The reader can now see that we were justified in assert- 
ing above that an understanding of the system of kinship 
was indispensable to a comprehension of the totemic clan. 
Even when it is local, as in the case of the conceptional 
totemism” of the Arunta, which assigns to the child the 
totem of the place which his mother has passed in order to 
conceive him, kinship does not, in fact, connect the child 
with this place, but with the ancestor who was awaiting 
reincarnation at the spot. And as this ancestor is himsdf 
a totemic personage, it is always the totemic principle the 
continuous existence of which is ensured by the several modes 
of reckoning kinship, whether through the influence of 
proximity to sacred places, or through the female line to 
which it is at first attached, or through the male line in 
which it subsequently makes its home. 
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V 

Explanation of Totemic Oboanizahon : its Pxinciflb 
AT ONCE Social and Religious 

We are now acquainted with the main features of totemic 
organization; it only remains to explain the nature of the 
principle which underlies it. What in itsdf is the principle 
of which the totem is the 83rmbol ? Is the totem the ancestor 
in the personal and mythological sense of the word and con- 
sequently the god who protects and founds the dan that 
bears and perpetuates his name ? 

That is, no doubt, an attractive solution, for it would 
refer the foundation of the city and its religion to ancestor 
worship. But such a solution assumes that the primitive 
totemic clans knew such ancestors and, consequently, that 
individual totemism is the most archaic form of totemism. 
This thesis is dear to the hearts of American anthropologists, 
who derive the clan’s collective and undivided totemism 
from manitous individuals, divine heroes who would have 
revealed the totem to the group which became that of their 
disciples and descendants. But such a manner of regarding 
the subject is open to most serious objection. The totem 
possessed personally by the individual is one thing; the 
group’s totem, no longer an individual, but a collective 
totem which endows the group with cohesion and constitutes 
its very essence, is something else. Genuine totemism is of 
the second kind. The first is a sort of fetishism, or a deriva- 
tive form of the second; for the theory of the priority of 
individual totemism comes to shipwreck on certain facts. 
In the first place, the strict distribution of the totems and 
subtotems among the phratries and clans is incompatible 
with an origin in the choice of individuals and attests a 
collective organization. On the other hand, if individual 
totemism were really primitive totemism, it ought to be met 
principally among the least advanced peoples. Now, on the 
contrary, it is collective totemism that is found among such, 
as the example of Australia shows. There collective totemism 
reigns alone in almost all the tribes, while the privilege of 
the enjoyment of individual totemism is not found among 
any of them. 

The totem is not, therefore, in origin an ancestor; it is 
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a collective and undivided principle, the cohesive force, as 
it were, immanent in the clan, the diffuse soul of the clan. 
Is this impersonal collective principle, immanent in the dan, 
deified in the strict sense of the term ? Does it become the 
object of a cult and make totemism a rdigion, the most 
dementary of all religions ? Durkheim answers in the aflOrma- 
tive, Frazer and Loisy deny it. 

Durkheim is at pains to demonstrate that the totem is 
not only the name and emblem of the dan’s members, but 
that it also possesses a sacred character and is the type of 
the sacred things. He points to it engraved on the sacred 
instruments, the churingas^ a sort of bull-roarers which are 
whirled and made to whistle, the note emitted by which has 
magic properties. The totem is also carved upon the sacred 
posts. And it is the totem which confers their sacred char^ 
acter upon these instruments and posts as upon bodies on 
which its likeness is tatooed. Human blood would likewise 
be held sacred in so far as it serves as the totem’s vehicle. 
And, in a general way, beings of the totem’s species and 
the dan’s members, too, would be sanctified by reason of the 
relations with the totem which they enjoy. 

There is nothing in the universe which is not embraced 
within the totemic system, which thus forms a sacred cos- 
mology completing the rdigion of the totem. ** The circle of 
rdigious objects,” writes our author,^ “ extends far beyond 
the limits within which they at first seemed to be conned. 
It includes not only the totemic animals and the human 
members of the clan, but, since nothing exists which is not 
classified in a clan and under a totem, there likewise exists 
nothing which does not recdve in varying degrees some 
reflected religious character.” The same religious character, 
then, compenetrates the first sodal grouping, the essence of 
which is totemic. *‘The members of a single clan are not 
united by community of habitat nor of blood, since they are 
not necessarily blood-relations and are often scattered over 
various tracts of the tribal territory. Their unity, therefore, 
springs soldy from the fact that they possess the same name 
and ^e same emblem, that they believe themsdves to be 
rdated in the same way to the same categories of objects, 
and that they practise tjie same rites— in a word, from 

> XIV, p. 219. 
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the fact that they ha^e commmkm in the aame totemie 
cult.*” 

It remains to ascertain what constitutes the sacred diar- 
acter of all the miscellaneous objects to which^ as we have 
just seen* this cult extends— that is, of the figured rqivesenta- 
tions of the totem, of the animals and vegetables the name 
of which the dan bears, and of the dan’s members. Duik- 
heim replies:’ Since all these objects are sacred for the 
same reason, although in different degrees, their rdigious 
character cannot be inherent in any of the peculiar attributes 
that distinguish one from the other, nor in their intrinsic 
properties, but in a principle which is conunon to them all 
indifferently. ... It is to this common prindple that 
worship is really addressed. ... In other words, totemism 
is not the rdigion of such and such animals or men or 
images, but of a sort of namdess and impersonal force which 
recurs in each of these beings without, however, fusing with 
any of them. None possesses it completdy and all partid- 
pate in it. And it is so far independent of the individual 
subjects in which it incarnates itself that it precedes them 
as it survives them.” 

But if it be, in truth, such an impersonal force that the 
Australian represents to himself in the material species of 
the totemie animal, ought he not to form some notion of it 
himsdf ? As far as the Australian is concerned, our author 
does not think so, but the Australian’s more advanced 
brothers, the Melanesian and the American Indian, although 
impregnated with totemism, do, in fact, attain to the idea 
of a common force diffused among all beings united by 
totemie kinship. They call it by various names, of which the 
best known is the Mdanesian mana, that savage replica of 
the Egyptian ka, which we have already forecasted. This 
notion, already very widespread, could only disentangle 
itself against a background of federalism. It could then 
only exist potentially in the particularist environment of the 
Australian dans. 

It is well known with what penetrating insight Hubert 
and Mauss have studied this notion of mana, and have 
ascribed to it a nature both rdigious and magical. ’’The 

> XIV, pp. 288-9. • lh%d„ pp. 968-9. 
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word mafia»” they write/ oommon to all the strictly 
Melaaesiaii languages and to the majority of the Pdynesian 
tongues too. Mana is not merdy a force, a being, it is also 
an action, a quality, and a state. In other terms, the word 
is simultaneously a substantive, an adjective, and a verb. 
People say of an object that it is mana, meaning that it 
possesses that quality. In this case, the word is a sort of 
adjective (it cannot be applied to a man). People say of an 
entity, man, spirit, stone, or rite, that it has mana, the 
mana to do this or that. To Mr. Codrington, it [the idea of 
mana] extends to the whole of the magic and religious rites, 
to the whole of the spirits of magic and religion, and to the 
whole of the persons and things taking part in the whole of 
the rites. Mana is properly that which constitutes the value 
of things and people, magic value, religious value, and even 
social value. The social position of individuals is in direct 
proportion to the importance of their mana; this applies 
especially to their position in the secret society. The im- 
portance and inviolability of taboos upon property depends 
upon the mana of the individual who imposes them.” 

Further on (p. Ill), the same authors explain how we 
can even succeed in widening still further the meaning of the 
word and say that mana is the force par excellence y the 
veritable potency in things which re-enforces their mechanical 
action without annihilating it. It is mana which makes the 
net catch, the house stand fast, the canoe be seaworthy. It 
is the fertility in the field and the healing or deadly virtue 
in drugs. In the arrow it is mana that kills. And in this 
case it is represented by the death-bone with which the 
dart is armed. Let us remember that tests by European 
medical men have shown that the poisoned arrows of 
Melanesia are simply enchanted arrows, arrows with mana. 
Yet they are held to be poisoned. It is clear that their 
real deadliness is attributed to their mana and not to their 
points. Mana appears here as a quality added to things 
without prejudice to their other qualities, or, in other words, 
as something superadded to things. The surplus is the in- 
visible, the marvellous, the spiritual, and, in short, the 
spirit wherein resides all power and all life. It cannot be 


^ “ ThSorie gte6rale dr la magie,” IV, VIII, p. 108. 
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the object of experience, because it really absorbs experience; 
the rite adds it to things and it is of the same nature as the 
rite. It is at once supernatural and natural, since it is 
diffused through the sensible world, where it is heterogeneous 
and yet immanent. 

The magic, religious, and social nature thus conferred 
upon things by mana is evidently not an intrinsic property 
of the things which could be detected by an analysis made 
of them or by simple experience. We have just said that 
it is superadded to things; that is to indicate that it 
is only attributed to them in the common representation 
of consciousnesses which think them thus transfigured and 
dignified. Hubert and Mauss explain that very clearly in 
the case of all the magic virtues which judgments ascribe 
to the entities — ^things, individuals, or rites — of magic. 
**What imposes a magical judgment,” they write,* ‘Ms a 
quasi-convention which lays it down in advance that the 
sign creates the thing, the part, the whole, the word, the 
event, and so on. In fact, the essential point is that the 
same associations are reproduced necessarily in the minds of 
several individuals, or, rather, of a mass of individuals. 
The universal and d priori character of magical judgments 
seems to us to be the mark of their collective origin.” In 
social matters it is just the same. The efficacious value of 
the totemic bond, for instance, as constitutive of cohesion 
of the clan and of relationship in the family group is created 
by the mystic and collective representation that the com- 
munity of the group itself forms of it. Thus it is not the 
elements which appear to us as the real constitutive moments 
of paternity or Idnship — ^the sexual act or physical con- 
sanguinity, for example — ^that appear as such to primitives. 

In the light of this we can imderstand the meaning 
which the idea of mana may have behind the totemic repre- 
sentation symbolizing it. It is the very essence, the might, 
and the sovereignty of the clan. 

Now, it is precisely of this nameless, diffuse, impersonal 
force, the genesis of the notion whereof we have just traced, 
that Durkheim makes the following assertions : (1) It is the 
source and prototype of that which all religions will assume 
as sacred and will then individualize in the guise of divinity. 

^ “ Th6orie g6n^rBle de U mftgie,*’ IV, VIII, p. 126. 
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(i) It is nothing else than the collective nught inherent in 
every group qua corporate group, and it therefore constitutes 
the social being of the primitive clan represented as its 
sacred being under the varieties of the totem. ** The totem,” 
he says,^ ”is, on the one hand, the outward and visible 
form of what we have called the totemic principle or god. 
But, on the other hand, it is also the symbol of that specific 
society which is called the dan. ... If, then, it is at once 
the symbol of the god and of the society, is it not because 
the god and society are one ? . . . The dan god, the totemic 
principle, cannot then be anything dse but the dan itsdf, 
but the dan hypostasized.” 

Totemism, the tangible image of the impersonal and 
abstract principle of mono, therefore possesses a double 
virtue in Durkheim’s eyes, at once rdigious and social. We 
could not dissociate the two things save at the cost of dis- 
torting our author’s thought. But they are, neverthdess, 
not necessarily inseparable — at least, not so absolutdy as 
Durkhdm implies. 

His apotheosis of society, hypostasized as divinity and 
exalted to be the unique source of everything that can be 
regarded as divine, has been keenly contested by a great 
number of authorities and can, in fact, only be offered as 
an explicative hypothesis. 

Above we have cited Frazer and Loisy who, among 
others, reject such a hypothesis. But the same Frazer who 
denies totemism any sort of religious character yet assigns 
it an important rdle as a factor in the primitive sodal bond :* 
”If totemism,” he wrote, ”has apparently done little to 
foster the growth of higher forms of rdigion, it has probably 
done much to strengthen the social ties wd thereby to serve 
the cause of civilization, which depends for its progress on 
the cordial co-operation of men in society, on their mutual 
trust and good will, and on their readiness to subordinate 
thdr personal interests to the interests of the community. 
A sodety thus united in itself is strong and may survive. 

. . . The tendency of totemism to knit men together in 
sodal groups is noticed again and again by the writers who 
have described the institution from personal observation. 

‘ XIV, p. 294. • ■ Cf. XVI, IV, pp. 6 and 27. 

■ Ibid,, IV, p. 88. 
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They tell us that persons who have the same totem fcgaiid 
each other as kinsmen, and are ready to befrimd and stand 
by one another in difficulty and danfer. Indeed, the totcmic 
tie is sometimes deemed more binding than that of blood* 
A sense of common oMigations and common responsibilily 
pervades the totemic clan. Each member of it is answerable 
even with his life for the deeds of every other member; each 
of them resents and is prompt to avenge a wrong done to 
his fellows as a wrong done to himself. In nothing does this 
solidarity of the dan come out more strikingly than in the 
law of the blood feud.” 

Toteminn is therefore in every way a very active ferment 
engendering sodal solidarity. fVazer even tdls us that in 
the bosom of the clan the totemic bond is more potent than 
the bond of blood. But he does not explain why, and he 
does not tell us how the clan could have been led to form 
its cohesion and its internal rdationship by means of a 
kinship of the nature of the totemic. 

Undoubtedly in his first study on totemism — t.e., in the 
article written in 1886 for the Encyclopmdia Britannica and 
completed to appear in book form in 1887 and reprinted, 
although partly disavowed by its author, in vol. i of 
Totemism and Exogamy — in his analysis of the sodal aspect 
of totemism, Frazer insisted that the totemic tie is more 
solid than the tie of blood or of the family in the modem 
sense. ^ He based his condusions on the examples of the 
tribes of West Australia and of North-West America. In 
these tribes, in fact, as he explained, the local group was 
necessarily composed of membm bdonging to at least two 
different clans in virtue of exogamy. As a result, it ran the 
risk at every moment of seeing its totemic dements dissolved 
by the advent of a blood feud. Such an event ranged 
husbands and wives in opposing camps, and divided children 
against thdr fathers or against their mothers according as 
to whether descent was reckoned through women or through 
men. 

But these explanations only succeeded in vindicating, 
without genuinely explaining, the power of the totemic 
bond and the imperative nature of the obligations to which 
it gave rise. The question then remains : why is the totemic 

* XVI, I, p. 68. 
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tie erifinally a more potent bond than the tie of blood or of 
vhslntly? In other words, how does the totemic bond 
acquire its pontion of privilege in constituting the first 
solidarity of fhe dan? The answer seems simple enough* 
The dan has at first no means of ensuring its cohesion or of 
ddinitig itsdf save by adopting a totemic name and emblem. 
Durkhdm rightly points out that it cannot define itself by 
its chief, since power is still quite diffuse and in no sense 
individualized. Nor can it be defined by the locality it 
occupies, because nomadism prevents its being suffidently 
attached to a specific locality, and also for the reason that 
IVazer has just suggested: because the law of exogamy 
oompds husbands and wives of different totems to live 
together in the same family — and on the same territory 
when territorial fixation have advanced that far. As to 
consanguinity in the physiological sense, it cannot suffice for 
the purpose in itself, b^ause the primitive with his mystic 
mentality cannot imagine it as effective. His ideas of re- 
incarnation and of conception stand in the way. Blood is 
to him much more the mystic vehicle of the essence of the 
spedes or of the genius of his ancestors than the organic 
element nourishing physical life. Durkheim tdls us^ that 
**the unity of the group is only perceptible thanks to the 
common name which all its members l^ar.” 

But it would evidently involve a misapprehension of all 
the element of magic in primitive thought not to admit that 
this common name is the symbol of a common nature in 
which all bearers of the name share. Therefore, after inquir- 
ing why the totemic denomination and emblems should 
define the primitive clan better than anything else, we 
return to this notion of a common and impersonal nature 
which is the reality symbolized by the totemic name and 
which we have above called mana. 

The virtue superadded by mana to the intrinsic qualities 
of the group and its constituents when the group tries to 
define itsdf and to assert itself, is not merely, as Frazer 
contends, the surplus of material or even moral power which 
union produces in time of danger. In the case of this mana, 
as with that which animates magic, it is a power, mysterious, 
collective, and immanent not.only in the present members of 

» XIV, p. 888. 
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the dan, but in the whole line of its anceatois. And tUa 
msrsteriouB, ancestral, and superior power cannot but be 
thought in a rdigious form by the primitiye’s mystical men« 
tality, and can consequently only be regarded as a sacred 
principle. It is, then, impossible with Fraaer to deny the 
simultaneously religious and social character of totemism. 

But, on the other hand, let us remark that thb religious 
character which we attribute to the principle of cohesion in 
the primitive dan does not take us outside the domain of 
the explanation of primitive social organisation, and does 
not prejudge any theory on the origin of rdigion. We, 
indeed, assert that the primitive categories of sodal thought 
are not only not emancipated from rdigion, but still only 
exist through it. But that is not to affirm the converse, 
that primitive rdigious categories are nothing dse than a 
mode of translating the essence and structure of the sodal 
group. In other and simpler terms, to say that the social 
mana which forms the essence and cohesion of the dan can 
only be represented under the guise of a sacred principle, a 
rdigious force, is not to say conversely that every sacred 
principle is a social principle. To treat these two proposi* 
tions as identical means, in the end, the apotheosis, the 
deification of society ; it is to assume that the clan and only 
the clan is god. It is for this postulate that Durkhdm has 
been so bitterly criticized. Obviously, then, it is desirable 
to dissociate, as we have just done, such a postulate from 
the rdigious and totemic explanation of social origins. Is 
not this explanation in itsdf speculative enough to deter us 
from duplicating it unnecessarily by a second hypothesis 
which to us seems quite unneeded to support it? This 
latter explanation certainly attributes a r^gious, as wdl 
as a social, character to the totem ; it is not thereby obliged 
to postulate a monopoly of this religipus character by the 
totem and can leave open the question whether other trans- 
cendent forces, such as the powers of nature, may not 
possess the same character in the eyes of the primitive and 
appear to him as equally sacred. 

We now know the main features of totemic organization, 
and we have isolated the principle on which it is based. We 
are therefore in a position to understand that character, at 
once communal and regulated, which we asrigned to it in 
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deseribuig the structure of the chm. We had said that any 
oentraliaed power was absent therefrom and that, despite 
its homogeneous and amorphous character, it neverthdess 
represented tidther anarchy nor promiscuity. We saw, 
indeed, that membership of the clan implied obligations 
and that, far from promiscuity being the rule, marriage 
was not only regulated by the law of exogamy, but regulated 
in the most strict and extraordinarily complex manner — 
that is, through the system of classes. We saw that these 
obligations and regulations, as well as the customary dues 
interchanged between the phratries, were collective. We 
now understand how they can be obligatory while remain- 
ing ccdlective and anonymous. It is because they were im- 
posed by a far more imperious command than that of any 
individualized chief, through this diffuse impersonal force, 
mana, the principle of cohesion in the clan, immanent in all 
its members and regarded by them with a religious awe. 

In attempting to retrace the genesis of political power, 
we therefore speak of sovereignty before speaking of chiefs 
properly so called. The sovereignty we speak of is as 
nationad and democratic as possible in the sense that it is 
diffused through the whole group without being really con- 
centrated at any one point. 

Why this immanent, anonymous, collective character? 
Because the individual, in whose hands alone concentration 
could be effected, does not yet live a life separated and 
distinct from that of the group. Not that his original 
absorption in the group is, as Herbert Spencer alleged, the 
result of artificial constraint necessitated by the state of 
war and exercised by a military despotism. This primitive 
effacement of the individual, and the resultant absence of 
concentration of power, correspond to the type of society 
which the totemic organization, just analysed, offers us. 
As Durkheim has noted, this primitive effacement of indi- 
viduality only renders its progressive development in the 
bosom of society more intelligible; for, if the individual 
arise out of the group by incarnating it instead of first 
asserting himself in opposition to it in order to dominate 
it, his authority is quite naturally accepted, appearing as 
a delegation of the authority of the group. This is a point 
to which we shall return in studying the transformation of 
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oommiinal totemic organiiation in tbe direetion of ooneen- 
tration and individualisation. But tiiis study must begin 
with that of another organisation than the totemic— the 
territorial organisation which is to react on the fcxnner and 
facilitate its evolution in the direetion of concentration and 
individualisation. 



CHAPTER III 

TBRBITOBIAL 0B6ANIZATI0N IN RELATION TO 
TOTEinC ORGANIZATION 

The totemk is not the only organization encountered among 
primitive societies. Besides the totemic framework^ there is 
another which interferes with it, and, moreover, soon rivals 
it; this is the territorial grouping. As soon as we are no 
longer dealing with pure nomadism, such groupings always 
co-exist more or less with the totemic groupings. And they 
quickly tend to absorb and destroy the latter ; for the soil is 
a great tempter and a stem master to men, and community 
of local life is a source of habits which become necessarily 
accepted and deeply rooted until they create instincts of 
sociability and solidarity in co-operation. These will render 
the ties of mystic communion, such as those exemplified in 
totemism, useless to cement together cities. 

On the other hand, besides these influences of community 
of local life, there is another reason explaining the formation 
of territorial divisions within societies — ^namely, that such 
divisions correspond to a need to which the clan system also 
corresponds, but which survives the latter by pr^ucing its 
effects under a new form. This need is the division of the 
first societies into similar compartments — segments, to use 
Durkheim’s expression.^ As far and as fast as social organ- 
ization replaces totemic organization, these segments them- 

* XII, p. 160 : ** We apply the term * societies segmented on a clan basis ' 
to peoples constituted by an association of clans. We say of such societies 
that th^ are stgmenitd to indicate that th^ are formed by the repetition of 
mutually similar aggregates analogous to the rings of the Anulosa and we 
qwak of the dementary aggregate as a clan because this word well expresses 
its mixed nature, at once domestic and political." C/. also XIII, p. 108: 
**When the horde becomes a social segment instead of being the entire 
■odety, it changes its name and is called the dan, but it preserves all its 
coostitnent features. It will perhaps be objected that wherever we observe 
it to-day the generally embraces a plurality of individual families. 
But, firstly, we bdieve that the formation of these small family groups 
is posterior to the dan. And, secondly, thqr do not constitute social segments 
•tridty apeaking, because th^ are not pditical divisions. Wherever it is 
found die is the ultimate division of that nature." 
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sdveB cease to be family .aggregates to become territorial 
communes.^ The passage from one state to the other takes 
place only through a riow evolution. ** When the memory 
of a common origin is extinct and the domestic relations^ 
which derive from it but often survive it, have themselves 
also disappeared, the clan b no longer conscious of itsrif save 
as a group of individuab who occupy the same tract of land : 
they become the village proper. It is in thb way that all 
peoples who have outgrown the dan phase have formed 
territorial districts, marches, communes. As the Roman 
gens came to be enlbted in the curias so these were fitted 
into other dbtricts of the same nature but wider, called 
sometimes the hundred, sometimes the parish or union, which 
in theb turn are often incorporated in others yet more ex- 
tensive (county, province, or department), the union of 
which forms the society.”^ 

In Australian societies, besides totemic groupings and 
matrimonial classes, a third variety of groupings is distin- 
gubhed. The latter are territorial and based upon com- 
munity of territory, and vaguely subject to the vague 
authority of those embryo chiefs called alatunjas of whom 
we shall speak shortly. This duality of organization has been 
analysed in the case of Australia, especially by Howitt,” and 
interpreted with penetrating insight by Durkheim.^ Now, 
what strikes us when we examine the territorial organization, 
which people are prone to picture as something dear and 
sharply defined, is its extreme indeterminateness. ‘‘Under 
the influence of our modem ideas,” writes Durkheim,^ “ we 
should be inclined to picture it as constituted at base by a 
fundamental and well-defined geographical dbtrict which, 
joined to other districts of the same sort, would form a more 
extensive territorial division until we reached the political 
society as a whole. And that b exactly how the author does 
view it when he defines the tribe as an union of local groups — 
that b, on hb terminology — of clans or hordes. Unfor- 
tunatdy it b very hard, if not impossible, to define the local 
group with any precision. Its dimensions and forms are 
kaleidoscopic. It b sometimes so extensive that it bears all 
the aspect of a tribe, and Mr. Howitt warns us in many cases 

f 

‘ tf. Durkheim, Xll, pp. 167-167. 

■ XIX. « IV. IX, pp. 868-860. 


■ XII, p. 162. 
• Loc. Hi, 
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that he ii unable to say what sort of a group he is dealing 
with. Sometimes it is the family which constitutes the terri- 
torial unit. The same indefiniteness infects the higher grades 
of organization. Undoubtedly the group called a tribe is not 
without a certain unity. The tribe is presided over by a 
group of chiefs who meet to deliberate upon common affairs ; 
all the individuals who compose it bear one common name. 
But the material and moral frontiers between neighbouring 
tribes are often barely perceptible. It frequently happens 
tliat contiguous tribes assist one another in religious cere- 
monies. The structures of their matrimonial organizations 
are identical ; the same names serve to denote the phratries 
and the classes (e/. e.g., the case of the Kamilaroi). But the 
conclusive proof of the fluctuating nature of these territorial 
divisions is the ease with which the populations intermingle. 
In principle a child is of right a member of his father’s local 
group, and for this reason can hunt and fish on the territory 
occupied by this group. But he has analogous rights on the 
territory of his mother’s group and also in the country where 
he was bom or where he was brought up, even when this 
country is not that of either of his parents, but belongs even 
to a foreign tribe.”' For this territorial organization to 
acquire a little more fixity the final establishment of the 
patrilinear principle in reckoning descent is needed. 

But at the same time as the territorial organization pro- 
gresses, the older organization, which we have called totemic, 
and which Howitt calls social, goes on growing fainter. The 
Kumai and the Narrinyeri, for instance, who possess a 
constitution based on territory, only exhibit vestiges of 
totemism. ^^That means,” writes Durkheim,^ ^*that the 
two organizations are mutually opposed, since the one re- 
cedes as the other gains ground, and consequently they 
correspond to two successive phases of social evolution. In 
other words, organization must have b^gun by being totemic 
and has only subsequently become territorial. That, of 
course, is not to say that there could have been a moment 
when the Australian societies were quite without relation to 
the land, when their structure was altogether independent of 
their geographical basis. It is impossible that any social 
group should not be attached in some degree to the territory 

> IV, IX, p. 809. « Ibid., p. 860. 
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it oocQpieB and not bear its maik at all* Onljt wbatever 
toritorial dement diere was in the social organiiation was 
then quite secondary, quite latent. What marked this 
bounds of the society was no natural barrier, what deters 
mined its form was not the configuration of the sod. The 
tribe was essentially an aggregate of dans, not ol districts, 
and what constituted its unity was the totem and the ideas 
centring about it. In a word, totemic organization must be 
regarded as congenital to Australian sodeties.” 

Let us recall that Sumner Maine had already pictured 
affairs in this manner, save that he said tie of kinship instead 
of saying totemic tie. In his Notes on the Hietory of Ancient 
InetituUonSt published in 1874, he examines kinship as the 
foundation of society, and sees therein what he calls the most 
ancient tie binding human societies together. It makes little 
difference that for him this kinship was exdusivdy patri- 
archal and that he misapprehended the importance of 
uterine relationship. The important point here is that he 
based the first human groups on something other than terri- 
torial contiguity. And he shows how the tribe only becomes 
settled on the soil subsequently and by gradual stages. 
**From the moment,” he says,^ ”that a tribe settles per- 
manently upon a given tract of territory, the earth and land 
replace kinship as the foundation of its social organization.” 
Territorial sovereignty is then substituted for tribal 
sovereignty. ” England was formerly inhabited by the 
Einglish; the English are to-day the people who inhabit 
England.” This striking formula might serve as the epitome 
of the history of the human origins as well as of that of 
constitutional law. ^^The history of the Gredc and Latin 
cities proves,” remarks our author, ” that in them, as in a 
great numba of countries besides, community of territory 
has been substituted gradually and not without violent 
shocks for community of race as the foundation of national 
unity.” And he adds that the one ambition of the ancient 
democracies was, at base, to be accepted as equals by the 
aristocracies, for the sole reason that the old and the new 
aristocracies dwelt together within the limits of the same 
territorial district. In conclusion, and when viewed as a 
whole, this evolution towards a territorial basis has produced 

» p. 01. 
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Hie notioni of feudal lordahipy monardiy, and aovereignty in 
the oaae of lar^e groupa, and the idea of landed property 
among more restricted groups. 

Yet it is notorious that both in respect of so-called 
Iffimitrre societies and of those of preclassical antiquity a 
certain number of authors have upheld the contrary thesis 
to that which has just been expounded, and have asserted 
the original character of organization in territorial districts. 

To begin with the primitives, this is what has been argued 
by several American anthropologists in reference to the 
Indian societies of North America, and eq>ecially by Mr. 
Boas in regard to the Kwakiutl societies, so typical of that 
civilization of developed totemism among the Indians of 
North-West America (British Columbia, Vancouver, and 
Queen Charlotte Islands). According to Mr. Boas,^ indeed, 
the Kwakiutl, in contradistinction to their neighbours in the 
north, knew neither the uterine system nor totemic organ- 
ization; they possessed from the beginning a territorial 
organization and a patrilinear system of kinship. But we 
have expounded this theory dsewhere and tried to do justice 
to it.* ** Mr. Boas,” we wrote, ” ascribes to the Kwakiutl a 
primitive organization, territorial and not totemic. ... No 
doubt each family group lays claim to an ancestor who pro- 
cured it an emblem, if not a totem. But the vital point, 
and what determines the social organization, is where this 
ancestor, who comes from heaven or from the depths of the 
earth or from the ocean, has appeared and founded his 
family. This territorial principle asserted in the Fifth 
Report^ is reaffirmed, perhaps still more positively, in the 
study of secret societies. Firstly,^ the clans’ traditions 
clearly reveal what we must regard as the original cellule of 
Kwalriutl society. Each clan traces its origin to a msrthical 
ancestor, who has built his hut in a certain place^ and whose 
descendants have lived at this place. In a large number of 
cases these placee correspond to the rites of ancient villages 
which have been inhabited for a long time, as the accumula- 
tion of diells discovered there proves. We conclude from 
this that the dan was originally a inUage community the 
members of which, seeing their numbers diminishing, or 

» VI. ■ CA G. Davy, XI, pp. 277^. 

• VI, p. 80. * VI, pp. 883.4 
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feding the need of protecticm, abandoned their primitive 
habitat and went to Join forces with other analofous com- 
munities, while preserving a certain degree of indqMndeiioe.*’ 
We have itaiici^ all the territorial expressions to bring out 
the spirit of the theory. It is found again more distinetly 
expressed a few pages further on. It is just what we have 
stated — ^the substitution of the local tribe and dan for the 
totemic phratry and clan as the original division. 

What is to be thought of this theory ? The first remark 
which suggests itself is that Mr. Boas is, and declares himsdf 
to be, incapable of defining precisdy either the mode of 
division or the details of the divisions which his system 
implies. Not only is the agreement between the table of 
organization given in the Fifth Report^ and that in the work 
on secret societies^ only partial, not only do the divisions 
called gentes in the first become clans in the second, but, 
further, these clans are presented as themsdves subdivided 
into narrower groups called subdivisions^ but as to the nature 
of which we are given no precise information. Then, to 
complicate matters further, when he comes to speak of the 
subdivisions of the clans, Mr. Boas mentions subdivisions of 
the tribes in the same breath. And it is not plain in what 
rdation the latter stand to the former. Cases of segmenta- 
tion into two of one primitive tribe and others of the fusion 
into one of two distinct tribes are reported. The first case is 
exemplified, for instance, by the Guetela and the Qomoyne^ 
who are Kwakiutls, and have, it is said, been disrupted as 
the result of a quarrel in which the chief of the former was 
killed. The legend says that they were twins, and one 
sucked the right, the other the left, teat of their mother. 
But is not that merely a legend corresponding to the duality 
of the phratries, and therefore implying a totemic and not a 
territorial origin for the divisions in question? 

Similarly, Mr. Boas tries to explain apart from totemism 
how the names and crests of the several clans — ^he does 
recognize the existence of dan crests — have been acquired 
by their owners. For that purpose he very naturally refers 
to the legends. These he divides into two dasses: some 
introduce the eponymous ancestor directly in the form of a 
supernatural being; others describe him as meeting the 

» VI, p. 47. ■ VI, p. SI. 
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saiieniatunl being who grants him his protection and the 
hcveditaiy possession of his masks and crests. But, as Sir 
James Fraser very justly remarks, and as we have ourselves 
tried to show in reference to the Haida, these legends sus- 
piciously resemble those of totemic mythology, and the crests 
are nothing but totems. Besides, has not Mr. Boas himself 
come to agree to this? B[ere is, in fact, a very significant 
confession which he makes in the Twelfth Report:^ *^The 
Kwakiutl are divided into a number of clans, the majority 
of which have animals for totems. The origins of the greater 
number of these totems are explained in the same way as 
among the tribes of the North, while the others are regarded 
as descended directly from the totemic animal.” There we 
have this people, not only assimilated to their neighbours 
of the North, but even more archaic than they in respect of 
some of their clans, since they sometimes admit direct descent 
from the animal. We ask for nothing more. But, to tell the 
truth, Mr. Boas is far from always granting us as much. 

If, now, turning from ethnography, we direct our gaze to 
the prehistory of the classical peoples, we equally meet the 
assertion that social organization among them was originaUy 
based on territory, and that the gentile division of society 
only appeared later as a result of the transmission of the 
same lands in the hands of the same families from generation 
to generation. This is the view advanced by Szanto* in 
the case of Greece, and by Holzapfel’ in respect of Rome. 
** But,” Durkheim^ answers, if the nation was divided into 
three tribes (Hyleis, Dumanes, and Pamphyles, in the case 
of the Dorians), only after being settled on tlie land, and if 
each tribe had begun by being just a territorial division, 
there would have been a time in which the whole country 
occupied by the invaders was parcelled out into three great 
territories, three geographical provinces, independent or not, 
whereas no trace of such a division is detectable. But how 
can it be conceded that a quite artificial division, with no 
roots in the moral consciousness of the people, should have 
been so religiously imitated and reproduced even down to 
the nomenclature adopted by the different Dorian cities as 
soob as they began an independent life? It seems much 

* VI, pp. 828^. * * Die griechueken Phylen. 

■ Dit drei SUeeten rdmischen Tribus. * IV, IV, p. 826. 
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more natural to suppose that the Dorians were thus divided 
from the beginning— that is to say, while they were stiU just 
an ethnic group with no territorial basis. For sudi a hypo- 
thesis it is not, however, necessary to suppose that these 
tribes had been at first three distinct societies. It is enough 
to see in each primitive tribe a natural group of phratries 
linked togetho* by special ties, just as each phratry was a 
natural group of yivri* In this way it is possible to explain 
how much later, when the phratries, after being settled on 
the soil and dispersed in villages, came again to be concen- 
trated to form cities, the need was felt, and felt as an 
obligation, to revive the ancient threefold division ; lor, con- 
secrated by a long tradition and embodying old religious 
beliefs and practices, it appeared as the necessary foundation 
of every social organization. If this model had not pos- 
sessed in itself some such authority, if from the first it had 
been only a conventional arrangement, it would not have 
been reproduced everywhere with such fidelity.”^ 

All this likewise shows that the distinction we have drawn 
between the territorial settlement and the totemic or family 
foundation of the first societies must not lead us into a mis- 
apprehension of the very intimate interaction of these two 
fundamental factors in social organization at the dawn of 
history. The first village is very often just a totemic clan 
which has settled on the soil, and then the development of 
this village and of the tribe or territorial society which 
contains it results from the interplay of these two factors. 
The one, gentilic, is proper to the clan, the other, local, to the 
village as such. Territorial sovereignty, with the organiza- 
tion of society that it implies, always preserves a certain 
number of the features of the gentilic sovereignty with which 
it has been combined. Durkheim rightly points this out in 
reference to a very interesting study by Francotte on the 
Formation of CitieSf States, Federations, and Leagues in 
Ancient Greece.^ Everywhere we find in the primitive forms 
of the city the gentile organization, generally with its three 
degrees of gene, phratries, and phylse. But it is no longer in 
a state of purity there. Indeed, in itself it does not entail 
any regular form; for it is dependent on the accidents of 
births and deaths, adoptions, and the extinction or devdop* 
ment of family groups. It could not, therefore, be pent 
» IV, IV, p. 326. » IV, VI, pp. 878-4. 
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up widiiii any ttrietly defined framework. Now, in Greece 
it always appears endowed with a perfect symmetry indica- 
tive of the hand of the leguiator; each phyle contains so 
many phratries, and each phratry so many gene. We are 
therefore^ in the presence of a gentile system, reshaped by 
politieal artifice and more or less altered thereby, while we 
cannot discern precisely in what these alterations consist. 
It is well known how in the course of history the gentile 
organisation, already impaired, but only to a limited extent, 
went on growing weaker. Thb organization by developing 
had become more narrowly aristocratic; it had then to be 
broken up and replaced so soon as democracy was in a 
position to vindicate its rights. The best way of obliterating 
the social distinctions which had thus been engendered was 
to take territorial groupings (the demes) directly as the 
basis; it was notoriously in this way that CleUthenes went 
to work at Athens. And yet so strong was the force of 
tradition that the new structure was, up to a point, planned 
upon the model of the old. There were always phyUe and 
phratries. Furthermore, it was kinship, an essentially gen- 
tilic principle, that determined membership of the deme. It 
may, then, be said that the idea of a strictly territorial 
sovereignty was never developed in its full form in Greece. 
Under the new system the old system showed throu^, 
although fainter. 

Thus mystico-domestic constitutional law and territorial 
constitutional law mutually interpenetrate and react upon 
one another. But if perchance the first already contained 
within it something to orientate its development towards a 
concentration and individualization of sovereignty, it seems 
to us certain that this evolution was peculiarly favoured by 
the reaction of the territorial upon the totemic organization. 
It is, no doubt, not accidental that sovereignty so often 
alights upon a specific person at the same time as it becomes 
attached to an area of land. At the point we have reached 
it would be premature to speak of a genuine personal 
sovereignty, but what we are going to see is power beginning 
to individualize itself in the bosom of the communal and 
quite democratic organization we have just sketched, and 
especially in proportion as^the clan takes shape as a terri- 
torial group. 



CHAPTER IV 

FIRST TRACES OF INDIVIDUALIZED POWER 
IN THE COMMUNISTIC TOTEMICO-TERRITORIAL 
ORGANIZATION 

It remains for us to show that a certain individual 
sovereignty exists even in the bosom of this organization as 
we have just described it. But we shall show that it remains 
truly in the embryonic state. 

If we believe Frazer/ in accordance with a general theory 
of his which we shall have occasion to criticize further on, 
the only chiefs originally known in Central Australia would 
have been public magicians. Frazer, indeed, tells us of a 
democratic organization supposed to have existed among 
the Australians, in which the only manifest power was that 
of the tribal assembly of the elders — that is, of the chiefs of 
each totemic clan. But, according to him, these assemblies 
scarcely ever met even for religious purposes, but only came 
together for magical ends and to be able to multiply the 
totemic species, with a view to the food supply. In the 
same way in South-Eastern Australia the chief was allegedly 
always a sorcerer or a medicine-man. In one tribe the name 
designating him was also that which meant magic {mobung- 
hoi — chief,” derived from mobung — magic ”). In another, 
authority passed to the best conjurer. And a chief of the 
Dieri is cited for our benefit, a great medicine-man and 
braggart who succeeded in passing himself off as the tree 
of life, and derived from this reputation an indisputable 
authority as well as very obvious emoluments. Analogous 
facts are to be met in Melanesia, America, and Africa. 

These facts are unquestionable. But what is questionable 
is the fact of selecting magical powers, to the exclusion of all 
others, as the source of the authority of the chief or king. 
It is very far from true that this idea of sovereignty has such 
a simple origin. 

* Lectures on the Early History of the Kingshift pp, 106 £E. 
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It is, in truth, very complex, as we shall gradually come 
to realize. Let us, then, not shut our eyes to eversrthing 
which is not magical, nor desire to see only magic every- 
where, and so with open minds let us see what manifestations 
Australia has to offer of a power which is not merdy collec- 
tive and undivided, but which may be suspected of being 
already on the way to individualization. In this quest let 
us have recourse to Spencer and Gillen, whose works have 
to-day become classics. 

In their first great book' on the aborigines of Australia 
th^ deal with the tribes living between Lake Eyre on the 
south and the Macdonell Ranges on the north, and of these 
especially with the Arunta. Among the latter ^ey introduce 
us to personages, the alatunjaaf who foreshadow, albeit stiU 
very distantly, what under a more centralized regime — 
among the American Indians, for example — ^will be called 
chiefs. These personages stand at the head of tribal groups 
which, according to the tribe and the manner of reckoning 
descent — ^uterine or agnatic — ^in vogue, coincide more or less 
exactly with the totemic groupings. Their authority, based 
at once on age, experience, and capacity, is purely local and 
not tribal. It is not susceptible of extension save in so far as 
the group over which they preside grows more numerous and 
a little, too, in proportion as their renown is bruited abroad. 
But our authors expressly warn us against using the word 
chiefs to describe ^e wielders of such authority. “The 
authority exercised by an dlatunja is,” they tell us, “ vague 
enough in character. He has no definite power over the 
person of any member of his group. He calls together the 
elders, who are always consulted upon important matters 
such as the performance of the sacred ceremonies or the 
punishment of individuals who have transgressed tribal 
custom. And his opinion carries just so much weight as his 
reputation confers upon him.” Here again is a peculiarly 
significant trait: **He (the alatunja) is not necessarily 
recognized as the most important member of the council, 
whose advice must be followed, although, if he be old and 
qualified, he can exert powerful influence. Perhaps the best 
way of putting the matter is to say that the dlatunja holds 
em offldo a position which, he possess personal merit, and 


> XLIY. 
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then only, enmblet him to ezordte eonsidenble power not 
only over his own group, but alao over neighbouring groiqii 
the directors of which are his inferiors.’*^ 

Let us note that, though personal aptitude is capable ol 
increasing the authority of our personage within his own 
group, or extending it b^ond it, it does not create that 
authority. In fact, such power seems to oome initially moat 
often by heredity, provided the heir-presumptive ful61s the 
conditions requisite for it — namely, that he bdongs to the 
totem of the group he is about to be called to guide, has 
passed through all the stages of initiation, and is old jmough 
to preside at all ceremonies. Within the limitations thus 
imposed the office passes from the holder to his son, or, 
failmg a son, to his brother or his brother’s son ; in short, it 
is handed down in the male line. 

Now, what are the essential functions of our alaiunjat 
Nothing indicates that they are specihcally and exclusively 
magical, as Frazer desires. Indeed, Frazer, after referring 
everything to magic, is himself obliged to declare, after 
reading Spencer and Gillen, that the alatunjat play the 
following r61e: Furthermore and above all,” he writes — 
let us remember that ” above all ” — ” their chief mission is 
to watch over the sacred store, usually located in a deft of 
the rock or a hole in the ground. There are stored the holy 
stones and the hallowed sticks to which human souls, both 
of the living and of the dead, are somehow bound in their 
essence and fate.” There already we have apparently an 
essentially religious rather than a magical office. This sacred 
reserve referred to here is, in fact, just the ernatvlunjaf a 
sort of endosure absolutdy forbidden to profane persons. In 
it the churingos, those symbolic rdiquaries supposed to con- 
tain at once the ancestors’ souls and bodies, are deposited. 
And the emattdunja serves as a place of asylum as wdl as a 
sacred treasury, which once more demonstrates its religious 
character. 

On the other hand, in a second rdle the alatunja proclaims 
the ritual festivals of the tntichiuma and acts as master of 
ceremonies thereat. No doubt Frazer would like to reduce 
the intichiuma to a magic operation and nothing else, but 
no explanation is less natural. On the contrary, the mti- 

* Spencer end Gillen, XLIV, p. 10. 
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cMunio leems to be a idigioiu rite^ Teiy indeBnite and, like 
llie proceaees of the earliest law, adaptable to many different 
ends— for instance, to the initiation of novices as well as to 
the annual regeneration of the totem, and to the maintenance 
of that mystic communion which for each individual is the 
source of his being, and for the group is that of the ties of 
kmship which constitute its cohesion. 

Naturally we cannot enter into the details of the proof; 
let us confine ourselves to drawing attention to this rdigious 
interpretation which Durkheim^ opposes to Frazer’s. We 
take it, then, as proved that the function of the grand master 
of the vnUehiuma is much more truly religious than magical. 
But, granting this, the point to bear in mind is that the 
alatunja is the minister in a cult bound by the forms of that 
cult, much more than he is a chief invested with absolute 
personal authority. Here as ever3rwhere m this primitive 
world the sovereign mistress is custom, collective and 
hereditary custom, of whom individuals invested with 
authority are, in fact, only the docile executors. 

In any case, these chiefs periodically assemble the clan 
to perform the customary and obligatory rites and join with 
the alatunjas of neighbouring dans, who have, on their part, 
summoned the same assembly for the same end. And it is 
inevitable that in so doing the chiefs, thus assembled, should 
consult together, experience the ascendancy of those among 
them who know how to assert it, consider Ganges, and thus 
engender and implant the first habits of individual initiative 
and authority. There exists there, sketched first in the 
domain of ritual, the outline of representative and federative 
government in the hands of the assembly of local chiefs 
acting as ritual heads in those ceremonies, the scope of which 
transcends the limits of the dan, and which are, therefore, 
tribal ceremonies. When, as so often happens, mythology 
echoes revolutions effected by certain ancestors in the ritual 
or in some institution, such as marriage or the system of 
kindhip, it is only expressing in its own language and reflect- 
ing in the imaginative plot of the legend the history of 
advances due precisdy to the formation of a nascent organ of 
legislation and government. Hereditary custom begins to 

* See eqweialty Book III in Elementary Forms of RtUgious Life, whidi is 
devoted to s stndy of ritnel ettitndes. 
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find interpreters who take upon thegiadvcs the task of aeeur- 
ing its application and, simultaneously and very gttitly, its 
modification. 

In any case, we must be careful not to hasten or distort 
the evolution. Something resembling a true sovereignty un- 
folds itself before us, only very slowly ; and this something 
does not at first appear with a spedalised body. We have 
elsewhere tried to show that a law of initial participation and 
progressive segregation, accompanied by a law of dispersion 
and excess of social effort, governs the development of primi- 
tive institutions. Here is the place to apply these results. 
Forged in the religious domain, not without many contribu- 
tions from magic, sovereignty is not at first and exclusively 
political ; we shall see below that to be political it must also 
be economic, and an analysis will be needed to determine 
how much the power of the Indian chief among the North 
American aborigines is due to his character of coUector of 
property and provider of food. For the moment we are not 
in a position to achieve the synthesis of all the necessary 
elements. Let us just state that no specialized power is at 
first perceptible among the Australians, and that in any case 
nothing justifies the conclusion that magic plays the part of 
a monopolist in the first investiture of chiefs. Let us add 
from this standpoint that Spencer and Gillen contrast the 
alatunjas to the magicians properly so called, such as the 
medicine-men. And so they tell us^ that the latter are not to 
be found in all groups, while in very striking contrast there 
is an alatunja for each local group. Magic has not, then, by 
its unaided forces created either the political framework or 
the political power, since it appears as independent; and 
according to a statement of Durkheim’s,^ confirmed by the 
facts, it soars above the social organization. On the 
contrary, religion, over whose rites we have found the alor- 
tunja presiding, is housed within distinct and definite social 
structures as the germ of political power which we have 
detected. Magic gifts may indeed serve to enhance and still 
more to extend the chief’s power. But it is his function, at 
once religious and political — ^the two became confused, as 
do the categories of religion and society — ^which effeetivdy 
constitutes his power. 

> XLIV, p. 16. ■ XIV, pp. SBB-S. 
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In the Central Australian tribes living north of the 
Arunta, studied by Spencer and Gillen in their second book,^ 
political sovereignty is still very faintly marked. Our authors 
at once reject the expressions chief ” and even ** head of 
the tribe ” as premature,* and speak only of a vague local 
gerontocracy the members of which, as among the Arunta, 
possess almost exclusively religious attributes relating to 
the ceremonies of the engwara and the intickiuma. These 
ceremonies are directed by tfie alatunja of the place where 
they are performed. And when it is a question of rites which 
do not concern a single specific local group only — as, for 
instance, the initiation and fire rites among the Warramunga 
—direction is taken, not by a local chief, but by five of the 
elders, chosen from different totemic groups who form a sort 
of council. 

And what shows how little tendency power yet has to 
become concentrated in a single individual is that these 
councils remain essentially deliberative assemblies, while the 
chief of any important local groups claims as such no pre- 
ponderating authority in them. At the most, age and ex- 
perience may ensure, and that quite contingently, some 
individual ascendancy. 

To judge by the purely totemic functions assigned to 
them, one might even consider the chiefs of the north as yet 
more lacking in political attributes than those of the centre 
proper. Among the Warramunga, for instance, nothing 
resembling the ematulunja of the Arunta is discernible. 
Hence there is one function the less for the chief to fulfil. 
Similar remarks would apply to the Binbinga, who live still 
farther to the north. 

Still, despite these causes which tend to reduce the rudi- 
ments of authority of which we have spoken, there are other 
factors which counterbalance and even outweigh them. 
Spencer and Gillen note the following difference between 
the Warramunga and the Arunta: Among the latter we 
encounter several alatunjas corresponding to a single totem — 
three chiefs, for instance, for the three local groups which 
have the witchetty grub as totem. On the contrary, among 
the Warramunga and the northern tribes each totemic group 
is connected with a single great ancestor and recognizes a 

» XLV. ■ Ibid., pp. ao /. 
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single alatunja, and there is no inteipenetiatioii or mingling 
between the two moieties or fihratiies of the tribet any more 
than betwe^ the totemic dans.' The chiefs of one whole 
series of totemic groups belong to the totem' of one d! the 
phratriest and those of the other series to the totem of tiie 
other. In contradistinction to the Aruntat the Warramunga 
have, in fact, preserved their phratry names. It results from 
these facts t^t among them authority is more concentrated 
than among the Arunta. Let us not forget that among the 
Warramunga kinship is patrilinear» so that a diild bdongs 
to his father’s totem on Ibe territory of which he is bom and 
lives. There is, therefore, a coincidence between the totemic 
groupings and the territorial groupings. We understand the 
concentration of which our authors speak so much the better. 
It is evident that the geographical dispersion of the totems 
observed among the Arunta^ is an obstacle to the formation 
of a government which can be genuinely organised on a 
territorial basis. Where a concentration is attempted we 
see m3rthology itself planting its traditions and enclosing 
them within the same limits as the authority whidi means 
to be totemico-local. Thus the Warramunga legends restrict 
the wanderings of the totemic ancestors of the groups now 
composing the Uluuru phratry to the southern part of the 
tribal territory, those of the ancestors of the Kingilli phratry 
to the northern. Each lived at home, which means at once 
at his local and bis totemic seat, since it no longer happens, 
as it does under the uterine^ or conceptional systems, that 

» XLV, p. IB. 

* We mean a uterine regime in which it is the usage for a woman to go 
and live with her husband while keeping her own totem and Ttansmitting 
it to her children. On the other hand, in cases where, under the uterine 
system, the wife stays at home and rears her children at her knee without 
quitting the territory of her uterine clan, it is clear that there would be 
no divorce between the totem and its habitat. The totemic group might in 
that case have a territorial basis just as wdl as under the patrilinear qrslem. 

We can conceptional a system in hrhich kinship is reckoned neither through 
the mother nor through the father. Under it the child receives his totem 
from the mythical ancestor who is supposed to have been in prosimity to 
the mother — in a tree or rock, for instance, which she passed— «t the moment 
of conceptimi. This is the system in vogue among the Arunta and the 
Loritja— a system which, according to Fraser, is quite primitive, anterior 
to uterine as wdl as to patrilinear kinship and consequently capable of 
growing into the one as easily as into the other. In Dnrkheim’s eyes this 
system among the Arunta was the result of evolution; it had replaced the 
uterine rfgime, survivals of which actually persist among the Arunta. On 
these pointB coiuult the chapter devoted to kinship above. 
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the totem periodically senda a contingent to live outride its 
bounds. It is now only the women who are tossed to and 
iro as a result of exogamy. It is, therefore, the same chief 
or rider who is the mouthpiece of tradition and of the com- 
munity, at once totemic, ancestral, and local. It can be 
easily understood that his voice can already carry farther. 

In his study of the South-East Australian tribes, Howitt 
gives prominence and devotes a long chapter to what he calls 
tribal government. However, this denomination must not 
create an illusion. It may, indeed, correspond to a real 
fact— namely, the political aspect of the more or less difier- 
entiated organs of direction and authority among certain 
Australian tribes which subsists beside the religious aspect 
of the same institutions. Nevertheless, it does not mean 
that among the tribes in question power is substantially more 
organized than it is from the religious standpoint among the 
Arunta or the Warramunga. 

We already know that the organization of primitive 
societies into dans, phratries, and classes represents a sort 
of communism, but an organized communism entailing a 
whole system of imperative customary rules, the strictness 
whereof is due precisely to their religious character. We 
know what respect attaches to taboo, and with what cer- 
tainty the primitive would admit that its breach would 
necessarily provoke a sanction. We shall, then, not be sur- 
prised to find that there are ministers charged with the duty 
of reminding everyone of the inevitability of such sanctions 
and of presiding at their application, just as there are 
ministers to superintend the ritual observances. There we 
have an imperceptible and natural passage from a religious 
to a political office at first in the repressive aspect of the 
latter. The fact of the sanctions being administered in this 
manner does not limit or dismember the undivided and 
uniform sovereignty of the groups ; it affirms and realizes it. 
And if the administration seem to be attached to the person 
of an individual, it resides in him only as a delegated 
and partial power. But does not absolute and independent 
sovereignty presuppose a background of power of this kind ? 
It is natural that we should find such to allow of the former’s 
existence. 

In what forms, then, do we, with Howitt, encounter it in 
South-Eastern Australia ? Its forms, let us first remark, are 
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not very obtrusive^ since the author begins by warning us‘ 
that they have commonly escaped notice. In a general way 
Howitt agrees with Curr^ that it is necessary to recognise a 
quite impersonal character in the obligatory power of custom* 
For instancci no personal will need intervene to enforce 
observation of the taboo which keeps apart 8on-in4aw and 
mother-in-law, or that which forbids the novice to receive 
food from a woman’s hand, and so on. But when we come 
down to details we perceive that not all taboos are thus self- 
sufficient, that to secure their observance something else is 
requisite besides the feeling of horror or traditional obliga- 
tion induced by education. That is particularly true in 
respect to the positive obliga^ons— obligations to do, as our 
law would put it — ^which are binding upon members of the 
clan. These, like the sanction which is often the correlative 
of offences committed against members of the clan, must 
find their counterpart in a sort of executive power. Such, 
for example, is that exercised by the pinnaru of the Dieri, 
who otherwise resembles like a brother the alatunja^ of whom 
we have spoken in connection with the tribes of the centre. 
Like the latter, he owes his authority sometimes to age, 
sometimes, too, to his personal qualities in preference to 
age. He presides over assemblies, arranges marriages and 
divorces, sends messengers to neighbouring tribes, and visits 
them periodically in order to receive presents. 

To sum up, save that he is depicted as administering the 
secular rather than the sacred interests of the group, the 
pinnaru has neither more nor less power than the alatunja. 
Let us emphasize the trait, always significant, noted several 
times by ^Howitt:’ magical skiU does not suffice to qualify 
him. To say medicine-man is, pace Frazer, not necessarily 
to say chief. The one may inspire fear, the other must 
impose obedience. The rules of inheritance, also masculine, 
are, again, the same for the pinnaru as for the alatunja. 
Apart from the more purely political aspect of the office, it 
offers nothing specifically new. And all the other personages 
in various tribes whom Howitt passes in review are, indeed, 
cast in the same mould. They never possess any autonomous 
power, they are responsible to the group and justiciable by 
their peers in the tribe. *^If a chief commit any offence 

> XIX, p. 296. * /bid., p. 62. • Ibid., p. SOL, «le. 
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towards ihe people, or if ezception be taken to his authority, 
the other chiefs consult together in a great tribal assembly 
and may cond^nn him to death ; and the assembly is prob- 
ably held under the presidency of one of them.”^ U to these 
limitations on autonomy be added the fact that the office 
was, though often, not necessarily hereditary, it will be clear 
that we are not in the presence of a true sovereign, but of an 
administrator subject to recall of the several vital concerns 
of the group. 

This administrator was, moreover, surroimded by a 
veritable administrative council formed by the tribal 
assembly.* It was composed of all the elders, who played 
a preponderant rdle in it, and, after them, of all the fully 
initiated male members of the group. That is, then, an 
example of an organization as representative ” as can be, 
with which a personal power is scarcely compatible. The 
chief — ^whom we have thus designated only for convenience — 
has his power as administrator tempered to a peculiar degree 
by this council. 

Nevertheless, he exercises it most often in conjunction 
with the council. Without considering the exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which the chief can be deposed by the council, 
we must cite the frequent and normal cases where he 
assembles it and presides. The commonest case is when 
it is a question of the power to repress crimes and mis- 
demeanours and to organize avenging expeditions. The 
tribal council likewise takes cognizance of infractions of 
the marriage regulations, of disputes relating to hunting- 
grounds, of quarrels with neighbouring tribes, and so on. 
Such is the political and legal aspect of the governmental 
organization so far as it can be dissociated from the religious 
organization with which it is so often confused. Whether it 
be a question of sacred law or profane, the nature of the 
chief’s power is obviously the same at bottom : sovereignty 
remains diffused throughout the group. The latter doubtless 
begins to delegate it to certain of its aged or qualified 
members. But it always keeps these in close contact with 
itsdf, and through the councils collaborates in the exercise 
of the said sovereignty, which is. therefore, as we have 


»X1X, p. 806. 
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lemarked, reduced mainly to a power of admiiiistaratlan over 
the common concerns. 

Now, according as the administrator administered all or 
a part of these concerns, it is evident that his authority, like 
his jurisdiction, was more or less extensive. Howitt hhnsdf 
tells us that, when the totems are scattered over the whole 
territory, each individual owes to each local chief totemie 
obedience in addition to local obedience only in case the 
chief is of the same totem as he. In the alternative he is 
amenable simultaneously to the authority of his local diief, 
who is on the spot, and to that of his totemie diief, who is 
somewhere else. As we have already seen in the case of the 
Warramunga, the first condition is peculiarly favourable to 
the organisation and concentration of power. 



CHAPTER V 

THE PROGRESS OF INDIVIDUALIZED POWER 
AND THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE 
COMMUNISTIC TOTEMIC ORGANIZATION: EVOLU- 
TION IN MYTHOLOGY AND IN POLITICS 

Wb had previously laid it down that the collective and 
undivided character of power in the primitive clans was 
bound up with the very nature of the mana from which it 
emanated, and with the originally collective and not indi- 
vidual character of totemism. For individualized power, the 
first gleams of which we have just noted, to become possible, 
a transformation of totemism is necessary. We have now to 
give an account of this transformation and of its individuat- 
ing qualities. 

I 

The Data of Mythology 

But since religion pervades primitive constitutional law 
in the way we have described, it will not seem surprising 
that the evolution of totemic mythology sheds some light on 
the transformation in the social organization which we wish 
to understand. Let us, then, begin by having recourse to 
this light. 

The study of mythology, in fact, reveals that the latter 
does not begin with the idea of a personal divinity, but 
reaches it after several stages, starting from the notion of an 
impersonal divine something. We have already had occasion 
above to demonstrate the priority of collective totemism over 
individual totenusm. Let us now turn to the development of 
rdigious thought as Durkheim has traced it. We then find 
that what he places at its base are not determinate and 
distinct objects or beings possessing in themselves a sacred 
character, but indefinite pow^, nameless shapes, more or 
less numerous according to the society, sometimes even 
reduced to one, and in their impersonality strictly com- 
parable to those physical forces the manifestations of which 
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the natural sciences study.”' It has required a real elabora- 
tion of mythological thinking for the personal notions of 
spirits, demons, heroes, genii, or gods to emerge out of this 
common substratum which answers to the mana already 
mentioned. 

The idea of soul is the category under which individuals, 
q>irits, and gods, be they the particular gods of a dan or 
great tribal or national deities, all alike and simultaneously 
come to be conceived in personal form and as contrasted to 
the immanent and impersonal spirit of our last sentence. Is 
this notion of soul, which is to play such a leading part in the 
progress of individuation, posterior to the notion of the im- 
personal principle with which we started, or are both given 
together ? Durkheim’s thought is not entirely consistent on 
this point. In some places^ he dedares categorically that 
the notion of impersonal mana is the ” first stuff,” and that 
the ideas of soul and spirit are the ” products of secondary 
formation.” ”If,” he adds, ”in primitive society such 
small room is allowed to individual personality, that is not 
because the latter has been compressed and penned into a 
comer artificially, but quite simply because at that moment 
in history it did not exist.” Elsewhere, on the other hand,” 
he abandons the idea of secondary and later formation, and 
criticizes Preuss and Levy-BruhP for having adopted it. 
** From the fact that the idea of soul is derived from that of 
mana^ it does not follow in the least that the first is relatively 
late in origin, nor that there was a period when men knew 
religious forces only in their impersonal forms. When the 
word pre-animtBm is used to denote a hbtorical period during 
which animism was wholely unknown, an arbitrary hypo- 
thesis is advanced; for there is no people among whom the 
idea of soul and the idea of mana do not coexist.” 

Undoubtedly it remains possible in this author’s eyes to 
speak of a logical posteriority of the idea of soul, because 
the latter ” can only be understood in relation to the idea of 
mana,” while ”the idea of mana does not presuppose the 
idea of soul.” But it may be questioned whether this recon- 
ciliation is quite satisfactory when it is seen to be accom- 

> XIV, pp. 285 /. 

« XIV, pp. 284.5, and XII (2Dd ed.), p. 881, note 1. 

• XIV, p. 881. • /bid., p. 861, note 1. 
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piaied by the following argument directed to proving the 
coiitemporaneity of the two notions : ** Just as no societies 
exist without individualsi so the impersonal forces which 
emerge from the collectivity cannot be constituted without 
being incarnated in individual consdousnesses in which they 
become individualized themselves.” If, in fact, the relation 
of the impersonal mana to the individual soul is the same as 
that of the society to the individuals composing it, if, there- 
fore, mana is just the society itself, and mana individualized 
in souls is just the individuals, it is not clear how it can be 
said that the idea of mana does not presuppose that of soul ; 
for what is a society which does not presuppose individuals ? 

To us it seems more accurate to say that the individuals 
whom sodety certainly does presuppose, exist, indeed, but 
only in the organic sense of the word. They exist only to 
form a mass and in so far as their union constitutes sodety, 
but their distinct and independent existence is ndther recog- 
nized nor sanctioned by religion and law. Their existence 
does not count socially any more than that of slaves in a 
society based upon the contrast between slavery and liberty. 
We have therefore still to pass from a state wherfe only 
common sentiments and interests legislate, as in communistic 
totemic sodeties, to one in which individual wills emerge. 

Now, to such an evolution in the realm of political 
sovereignty corresponds in the rdigious sphere the indi- 
vidualization of the notion of the sacred and of the authority 
it possesses. And it is just the notion of soul which seems to 
be the ferment in this latter transformation which in the 
mythological domain culminates in polytheism. Let us see 
how this whole process of mythical creation is summarized 
by Durkheim.^ ** The great tribal god is only an ancestral 
spirit who has at last won a place of pre-eminence. The 
ancestral spirits are c«ly entities cast in the mould of indi- 
vidual souls of which they are destined to provide an ex- 
planation. The souls in turn are only the forms assumed by 
th^ forces discovered at the basis of totemism individualizing 
themsdves in particular bodies.” The r61e played by the 
notion of soul is evident. It consists not, as the animists 
maintain, in producing and explaining the idea of gods and 
all ibe ideas of rdigion, bi|t in allowing religious thou^t to 

> XIV, p. 428. 
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individualiie itself, begimiiiig in the common substimtum 
which we have described. 

Thus a hierarchy of divine beings, distinct and endowed 
with authority, is constituted, and they conreqKmd ecKactty 
to the framework of social organiiation we know--clant 
phratry, and tribe. The phases in the fonnation of sodi 
beings correspond at the same time to those of the concent 
tration of political sovereignty. 

As far as Australian societies are conoemed, it seems that 
the apparently divergent data pvcn by Spencer and Gillen 
and Strehlow can be harmonized. It may be admitted that 
the Australians see in individual soub a reincamation of 
ancestors’ souls. As they believe these ancestral souls to be 
themselves made of the same substance as the totemic prin- 
ciple, the individual soub, in their turn, appear indirectly, 
by virtue of thu incarnation, as emanations of the impersonal 
totemic principle. Strehlow, like Spencer and Gillen, in fact, 
insists upcm the relations which unite each ancestor to an 
animal. Among the Arunta thb relation b made manifest 
in language: the name by which a child designates hb 
mother’s totem enters into the composition of the word 
which signifies great ancestor. From the Australian evidence 
Durkheim concludes:^ *‘The idea of totem and that of 
ancestor approximate so closely that sometimes they seem 
to be confused. Thus, after speaking of the mother’s totem 
or altjiraf Strehlow adds : ^ Thb altjira appears to the blacks 
in dreams and gives them warnings as he brings tidings of 
them to their departed friends.’ Thb altjira who speaks and 
b personally attached to every individual b plainly an 
ancestor, and yet he b also an incarnation of the totem. . • • 
It seems, then, probable that the totem is sometimes repre- 
sented in their minds in the form of a collection of ideal 
beings, mythical personages who are ancestors more or less 
dbtinct. In a word, the ancestors are the totem splintered.” 

On the other hand, the churingaa, of which we have 
qx>ken before, represent the body at once of the individual, 
of the ancestor, and of the totemic animal, which thus fonna, 
as Strddow says, ”a joint unit.” Here are plenty of 
grounds for admitting that the ancestors’ souls are personal 
figurations of the totemic principle, and for admitting the 

> XIV, p. 866. 
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fame ittopontion applied to souls proper if these are only the 
foirQgoiiig remearuated. 

l^th this idea of souls, and starting from the impersonal 
principle with which it is bound up, all sorts of possibilitiea 
of indiyidualiaation are opened up. Let us watch them 
realising themsdves in mythology. We shall then under- 
stand better how they can realize themselves in the political 
domam, starting from the undivided sovereignty of the 

flftmtniinialji*. dan. 

In the political sphere we do not jump from the particu* 
larism of the dan straight to a sovereignty individualized in 
kingship, but concentration of power has to pass through 
stages corresponding to the various social structures. Just 
so in mythology the notion of high god is not at once 
attained. 

Men rise first to the notion of spirits which are not yet 
very different from souls proper and have local ties as tiie 
souls have individual ties. But if these nascent mythological 
personalities succeed in winning recognition over a wider 
social area, they are naturally going to gain in prestige and 
to represent a widor rdigious sovereignty. Now, there are^ 
m fact, reasons why the cult of the dans should outgrow ita 
narrow particularism.^ It presents similar traits from dan 
to dan ; the ioitiation ceremonies in particular indude ritea 
common to all the dans, and not varying with each*totem.. 
It is the same with other rites, certain prohibitions, etc. 

Furthermore, initiation necessarily takes place in tha 

a On the idanda east and west of the Torres Straits, Haddon and Rivera 
have collected a mass of facts which likewise reveal the transition from 
totemic cnlt to the hero cult. The development is more and more marked 
the further one travels from the islands of the west to those of the east. 
The latter no longer have totems, but only traces of totems. In compensation 
they possess a national worship, the cult of Bomai-Malu, which must have* 
devdoped out of the cult of a tribal totem, the crocodile, itsdf derived from 
a phratry totem. For this interpretation see Mauss, IV, IX, p. 88 : “AH 
the members of the confraternity of the Beiuam (crocodiles), althougla 
recruited from different local dans, consider themsdves rdated : they are all 
erocodUee. This kinship is established both by the funerary rites and by 
the ceremonies of the great cnlt Bomai-Malu and by various powers sudii 
people p oeaees, notably that of putting a taboo in the form of a crocodile- 
upon pr o perty.** '* The men*s society, then, originally confused with the* 
W*tem of totemic dans, would have become focussed round this cult (of 

crocodile), which would have absorbed all the rest or subordinated thm 
to itself.** Thua we see the evdnfton in the direction of concentration andl 
ite atagea : totemic cult of the clan, cult of the men’s society, national cult. 
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presence and with the co-operation oi another dan or other 
dans. We are already aware of the existence of obUcatory 
interchanges of prestations between the phratries both in 
the ritual and in the matrimonial domain. Initiation has» 
moreover, an interest which transcends the special interest 
of each dan, since it is designed to make men. There are, 
then, a thousand reasons for the emergence of a tribal cult 
to unify the clan cults.^ *^The unity of the tribe,** says 
Durkheim, ** cannot but make itsdf fdt across the diversity 
of particular cults.’* And quite naturally figures of common 
ancestors take shape to whom the invention of these rites 
common to diverse clans, these tribal rites, is ascribed. 
Hence arise religious personalities, more assertive, richer in 
sovereignty, and already stationed higher up in the divine 
hierarchy. 

But let us not lose sight of the social structure we know. 
The phratries which just represent the unity of a plurality 
of dans are admirably adapted to furnish the necessary 
nudei of crystallization. The phratry totems possess all the 
qualifications for playing the part of the unita^ god who is 
in process of formation, and for presiding over rites of a 
tribal character. For that result to come about, the edipse 
of the totem of one phratry by that of the other is all that is 
needed. Then the latter will possess all the characters of a 
tribal god. Howitt reports the existence in South-Bastem 
Australia of tribal deities exactly of this sort — ^Bungil, Dara- 
mulun, Balame, Nuralie, etc. Now, they are all phratry 
totems — eagles, falcons, or crows — and mythology recounts 
conflicts which they have had to wage one with the other. 

Indeed, the fact that the names of the phratries are often 
common to very different tribes might permit the notion of 
a ddty thus constituted to universalize itself rapidly and 
become common to a number of tribes. We thus catch a 
glimpse of the limiting term of this concentration of divine 
power which we have been tracing ever since the notion of 
individual soul led us beyond the cirde of impersonal 
religious forces. Behind the fluctuating fortunes of the cults 
of dan, phratry, and tribe, we have watdied their usurpa- 
tion by an ancestral spirit. **He has ended,” Durkheim 
writes,* ” by winning a position of pre-eminence ” ; that is 

> XIV. p. 406. IV, is, pp. 170 f. > XIV, p. 4aS. 
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to say, by absorbing and incarnating in his own person all 
the religious authority which had been diffused throughout 
both the group itself and the whole line of ancestors. 


n 

Determination of the Field of Obsebyation 

Our path thus illumined by mythology, we shall be able 
to explain how the political power of the chief, the pre- 
condition of that analogous but simply more unified power 
of the king, of the Pharaoh, proceeds to consolidate itself by 
a similar usurpation which is to transfer into the hands of one 
man the authority hitherto diffuse in the bosom of the mass. 

But first, to show that our analysis does not rest on the 
clouds, we must indicate in what societies we observe this 
transformation. We have frequently used — ^we could not 
help it — ^the expression primitives.” Not that we imagine 
that a people per se primitive or a mentality primitive per se 
and in abstracto exists. We indicated in our introduction 
that we were setting out into the province of ethnography 
for the benefit of the history of the most ancient East, on a 
quest for experience of a society wherein sovereignly is at 
first diffuse and then concentrated. Now, despite the con- 
venient word ‘‘primitive” which we have of^ used, we 
have not travelled into the primitive world in general, but 
to the Australian totemic societies, in our quest for ex- 
perience of the diffuse mode. We Iherefore were observing 
institutions and a mentality in relation to a definite social 
structure and definite social conditions. We do not change 
our procedure in order to observe the passage from the diffuse 
to the concentrated form. We appeal to the Indian societies 
of North America,^ and incidentally to Melanesian societies, 

* Frazer, XVI, III, pp. 261 ot course, draws a distinction between 
Indians and Esquimaux, He classifies the Indians into eight groups : 

1. TUngiU OT Koloshes inhabiting the south of Aladca. 

2. Haidas, Queen Charlotte Islands and the south part of the 
Prince of Wales Archipelago. 

8. Tnmikians. Valleys of the Nass and Skeena Rivers and the 
adjacent islands on the Columbian coasts. 

4. KwakiuiL Coasts of British Columbia from 'Gardiner Channd 
to Cape Mudge, except the region round Dean Inlet; west coast of 
Vancouver Idand. 


6 
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because we have good grounds for believing that boA present 
a totemism quite analogous to the Australian — ^tranrfoiine4* 
In fact, Aeir institutions, bristling wiA survivab, dDow of 
no explanation save in terms of Ae same totemie prine^es — 
division into totemie clans and fduatries, eolleetive obligaF 
tions as between phratries, originally uterine inheritance of 
Ac totem, etc.— which hold togeAer the most rudimentary 
organization of Australian societies. 

We have, Aen, Ae right to maintain that, in comparing 
meAodically Australian aborigines and American Indians, 
we are dealing wiA two forms of Ae same organization, 
unequally developed but identical in nature, and Aerefore 
Aat we are following Ae evolution of Ae said organization 
from one society to Ae oAer. 

In our Foi jurie^ we have endeavoured to justify this 
comparative meAod and Ae two terms of comparison. 
** Take two groups of societies,’* we wrote, wheAer Aey 
be related or no. Is it not legitimate to say Aat Ae second 
is more advanced than Ae first if the social structure in it is 
less rudimentary, if Ae social categories are more stable, 
power more organized, Ae classes more marked and Aeir 
relations more complex, and if institutions — contractual 
institutions, to be precise — ^have assumed a clear-cut form 
while Aey are scarcely to be found in embryo in Ae first? 
Now, it is such differences that distinguuh Ae Indian system 
from Ae Australian. They accordingly justify us in con- 
sidering Ae latter less evolved Aan Ae former. On Ae 
oAer hand, analogies in structure allow us to refer to 
approximately Ae same grade of civilization Ae phenomena 
observed in Melanesia and Aose met in British Columbia. 

The fellowship between Ae two Australian cultures and 
Aose of NorA-West America, identical in kind but different 
in degree, has been very accurately described by Durk- 


5. The Nootltas. Coasts (east or west) of Vanoonver. 

6. The Salish (of the interior). East of Vancouver and Southern 
Columbia. Of the coast : Bella Caola, Coast Salidi. Fron Dean Inlet 
and Bentinck Arm. 

7. The Kootenay (Kutenai — Kutonaqa). Upper valkj of the Columbia 
River and the adjacent region in U.S.A. 

8. The Denes or Tinndis of the Athapascan family axe the most 
northerly, neighbours of the Esquimaux. 

» pp. 25 /. 
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bdm : ** Tbe Auatnlua aboriginal ate not only very 
aunMfouf • Th^ are in number with&i a uMigli*- 

tribe. The fame procesf of segmentation wluch ba * originally 
dhrasmbered the phratiy and given rise to the dans proper 
oontiniies without respite within the latter. As a result of 
this disintegration a dan can often muster only a very wmall 
effective force. In America^ on the other handy the totemic 
system has better defined forms. Although the tribes there 
are on the average perceptibly more voluminous in 
Australiay the dans are less numerous. A single tribe rardy 
comprises more than a dozeuy and often less. Each of themy 
thereforcy forms a much more important group. Buty above 
ally their number is more fixed. The people know how many 
dans there arey and can tdl us. This difference is corrdative 
to the superiority in social art. From the moment when 
these tribes were first studiedy the social groups were fast 
rooted to the soil, and consequently better able to resist the 
disruptive forces which assailed them. At the same time 
sodety was already animated by too keen a feding of its 
umty to remain unconscious of itself and of the parts which 
composed it. This greater stability has even allowed the 
archaic system of the phratries to maintain itsdf with a 
sharpness and rdief that it no longer possesses in Australia. 
The tribes of the north-west coast, notably the Tlinkit and 
the Haida, have already reached a relatively advanced grade 
of civilization, and yet they are divided into two phratries, 
which in their turn are subdivided into a certain number of 
dans — Crow and Wolf phratries among the Tlinkit, Ea^e 
and Crow among the Haida.” The stability of these societies 
is further indicated in the superiority of their industry, which 
knows already tents, houses, and fortified villages. 

But this progress does not prevent the societies being 
thoroughly totemic. ** The volume of the society,” concludes 
Durkheim, ^*is much greater, and centralization, utterly 
laddng in Australia, is beginning to appear; we see huge 
confederaciesy like that of the Iroquois, subject to a central 
authority. Sometimes a complicated system of differentiated 
and hierarchical dasses occurs. Yet the essential outlines of 
the social structure remain what they were in Australia. It 
is always organization based on clans. 

» Cf. XIV, pp. 166-161. 
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Thus with these two cultures, at base totemie but mi- 
equally evolved, we are really in the presence of two variants 
of a single type. We have, then, good reason tor eomparing 
tiiem and following from one to the other that process of the 
individualization of power whidi conoems us. Now that we 
know where we are going to make our observations, we 
can rapidly sketch the analysis without fear of talking 
ahgtraeto or speculating in the clouds. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CONDITIONS OF THE INDIVIDUALIZATION 
OF POWER 

Ik attempting above to throw the light of mythology upon 
that political evolution which we aim at explaining, we have 
seen the idea of an individualized ancestor in the several 
forms of spirit totem, phratry, and tribal divinity win- 
ning precedence over the idea of a nameless and common 
totem. Let us begin by pointing out how such a transforma- 
tion of mythology is necessary when a hierarchical society 
dominated by chiefs takes the place of a democratic, com- 
munistic society like the primitive totemic society. We 
have tried to give an explanation in our Foi jurie ** An 
individual who is a noble and a chief and who has all the 
people of the dan for clients, necessarily must appear to 
such people as the tutelary genius of the clan if he wish to 
retain his prestige as noble and his authority as chief. The 
totem, the arms, the insignia, the masks, and the other 
emblems of the dan can only proceed from him or one of 
his ancestors. If he have good grounds for sa3ring hence- 
forth : * Le dan, c’est moi,’ why could he not also say : 
*The clan’s totem is the manitou of my ancestor or my 
own’? What becomes of his authority in the clan if the 
greatest treasure of the dan come not from him ? It is the 
new social necessity, implicit in the new social structure, 
that comes to be translated into mythology by assigning 
henceforth a predominant r61e to the manitou and the 
ancestor. To rid himsdf of the rivalry of collective totemic 
inheritance the chief absorbs and symbolizes this inheritance 
in himsdf. He gives himsdf out as the hereditary owner of 
the totem. And it is thereby that he becomes chief.” 

Here is something new. On what conditions la it 
possible? If the totem which we have hitherto behdd 
shared equally by all become the monopoly of some persons, 

> p. sas. 
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it is in our opinion because this monopoliBation has been 
favoured by the following circumstances : (1) The hereditaiy 
transmission and possession of the totem have been apporo* 
priated by the men at the same time as the totemic dan 
has tended to become a local clan; power, therefore, has 
tended to become concentrated and individualiaed at the 
same time by becoming masculine and territorial. (S) In 
the course of this transformation of the hereditary rules of 
kinship, and thanks to the very vagueness which the transi- 
tion created, the hereditary method of acquiring the totem 
finds a rival in a new method, the contractual. Contract, 
here brought forth under the curious guise of the poUateh, 
that sort of sale-exchange with a challenge at the end of 
it and presenting a ritual rather than a commercial char- 
acter, competes with heredity. And such competition in 
turn only becomes possible in so far as the nature of 
totemism itself has been modified until the totem has come 
to seem, not so much a mystic principle which possesses you, 
as a title which you possess and exchange and hoard up 
along with other titles. (8) The practice of this exchange 
arises out of a transformed totemism, and is added to the 
appropriation by males of the hereditary principle. As 
such it favours the individualization of power in the person 
of the chief all the more that, at the same time as it gives 
rise to a sort of feudalism, that of the potlatch civilizations, 
it encounters in the domains of religion, magic, and 
economics, the action of other causes making for individual 
prestige. (4) Another structure, finally, is met in societies 
the totemism of which has been transformed in the manner 
just described — a structure which tends to supplant the dan. 
This is the confraternity. And this quasi-feudal organization 
is destined to contain the hierarchy and the personal relations 
resembling vassalage which are suited to those oligarchical 
societies dominated by chiefo in which power appears con- 
centrated and individualized and ripe for the final unifica- 
tion — ^kingship. 
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I 

TbB M4BCULDIIZATXON OF KlNSHlP AND AUTHORITY 

We may rapidly para over the first of these conditionsy 
the advent of masculine kinship and masculine power, after 
the study we have made of the system of counting descent 
and after what we have said about the way in which patri- 
linear replaces uterine kinship. The north-west coast of 
North America offers us a whole gamut of civilizations, all 
of the same sort, but unequally developed, which allow us 
to perceive the change from one system to the other quite 
clearly. In the most northerly of these civilizations, those 
of the Tlinkit and the Haida, we know that kinship ‘is 
frankly uterine; Frazer agrees with Krause and Swanton in 
aflSnning it. ^e children there belong to their mother’s 
phratry, and they inherit totem, name and crest, rank and 
property, from their maternal unde. However, certain signs, 
especially among the Kwakiutl, already herald the trans- 
formation which is going to be accomplished when we travd 
farther south. Despite the uterine principle, it becomes 
lawful for a father who wants to give special proof of his 
affection for his son to hand on to the latter his own coest, 
which the son will bear beside that of his mother. Another 
S3rmptom detected among the Haida is that the village chief, 
who still bears the significant title of ’’mother” at Skide- 
gate, is styled ” father ” at Masset. 

But there are more important 83rmptoms stiU. First, 
consider the manner of transmitting forenames a^ong the 
Haida; passing from paternal grandsire to grandson, they 
introduce, as we have explained above, an element of the 
patrilinear system into the uterine. Transmission through 
the men is beginning to be taken into account, and their 
legal rde is emerging. There is, next, a still dearer 
symptom, the transmission of names and privileges by 
marriage, whereby the uterine inheritance is entrusted to 
the hands of the son-in-law. Even among the SEaida, on 
the testimony of Swanton and Dawson, the chief’s power 
may be transmitted by marriage. But above all, among 
the Kwakiutl is this spedal function of marriage devdoped, 
and allows us to put our finger upon the transition from one 
ssritem to the other. In fact, of all the North American 
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Indians, the Kwakiutl illustrate the transitional ^ ste m 
most p^ectly. The function of heredity is there shaken, 
and, instead of operating in the normal manner according 
to customary use, it delates its office to substitution- 
functions, such as marriage, or even shares it isith comple- 
mentary functions, such as^e poUateh.^ These are two 
points in which tradition has been modified to the advantage 
of males ; we need not define them more precisely. 

We have already had to record the first in treating of 
kinship in order to prove the priority of the uterine system. 
We need only return to it to follow the progres s of mascu- 
linity. This is the principal fact, well attested and reported 
by Mr. Boas himself, who can but disclose it in its full 
brilliance before trying to draw therefrom the strange con- 
clusions which we have refuted : “ In the tribes of the North 
the rank and privileges of the wife always descend to her 
childreQ. Among the Kwakiutl the same result is obtained 
in practice. Among them the wife brings to her husband 
as dowry the position and privileges of her father. But the 
husband is nevertheless not permitted to enjoy them him- 
self. He acquires them only to secure to his son the enjoy- 
ment of them. And as the wife’s father has, in turn, 
acquired these privileges in the same way through the media- 
tion of his mother, it is a purely uterine law of descent that 
is applied here, although always through the mediation of 
the husband.” There 1 is not the transition of which we 
spoke a reality ? There is the germ of what will become the 
privilege of masculinity. 

Marriage is employed as a substitute to secure the heredi- 
tary transmission of the titles of the wife’s family just 
because this transmission con no longer be effected directly 
through the uterine line. The husband reaps no personal 
advantage from the names and titles of his rdations-by- 
marriage. He only receives them to pass them on to the 
children, whose procreation for the aforesaid family is the 
mission assigned to him by the marriage pact. He is, 
doubtless, not the beneficiary of the inheritance, he is only 
its vehicle, but he is its necessary vehicle.^ And it is already 

* Cf. our Foi jurie, pp. 102, 110, 114, 284 If, and 270 ff. 

• Of ccrarie in the ^ee of Boas we ought to see here a return to uterine 
right produced by northern influence. But this opinion is untenable. See 
our Foi furiif pp. 276-866. 
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iometliing that it is necessary to entrust him with this 
mission of executor, of emptor famUia, we might say, to use 
a very exact analogy. If we have not yet reached the 
privil^ of masculinity, we are, nevertheless, on the way 
thither. In the same way, the emptor famUiae marks a 
stage on the way to testameittary succession proper. As 
we have tried to explain elsewhere, marriage is the sub- 
stitute for heredity among the Kwakiutl. It functions in 
the interests of the waning uterine succession, and so causes 
the father to intervene in a transaction, secured at first 
without his mediation, since it was effected directly or by 
the mediation of the uterine uncle alone who, himself bear- 
ing the same totem and name as the mo^er, had no real 
significance from the standpoint which concerns us here. 
But quite on the contrary, the r61e devolved upon the father 
introduces a germ of change and prepares the way for the 
final usurpation by patriarchal lineage. For that result to 
be achieved it will be enough that, instead of being content 
with holding the names and privileges in question, the father 
acquire possession of them, and that from being a mere 
minister he become the author and sole author of hereditary 
transmission. 

One circumstance will help him to accomplish that 
usurpation — ^the usage found almost always in vogue even 
under the uterine system, which allows the husband to take 
his wife away to live with him. The husband thus lays the 
foundations of the paternal household. With the aid of a 
de facto authority he paves the way to a de jure authority 
which will confer upon him the title of chief in the paternal 
line. And, at the same time, he takes advantage of the 
local authority which he may possess in his territorial group. 
That is why we said that the process whereby power becomes 
masculine and that whereby it becomes territorial go hand 
in hand. That is, in fact, what ^e see among the Kwakiutl, 
where, simultaneously with the patrilinear system, the 
importance of the territorial organization obtrudes itself 
upon our notice. Its importance is just what we have 
spoken of in a previous chapter in contrasting territorial 
with totemic organization, while Boas presents the local 
dan community as the original system m vogue among the 
Kwakiutl. 
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n 

** Potlatch ” and Transfouhd Totimism 

Thus the transformation of the system of inheritaDee 
and the concomitant transformation of the totemie dan, 
which tends to become a local dan, finally culminate in tlie 
same result: they come to favour individualiaalioii by 
allowing the male chiefs of agnatic lines and local duets to 
win recognition for their personal prestige. But, besides 
this comer in heredity and this consolidation into locality, 
there is yet another means whereby the individual is enabl^ 
to assert his pmonal prestige in the American sodeties, 
and also certainly in the Melanesian, and probably in many 
others too. This means is the potlatch. 

Potlatch is an extremely complex institution, at once 
ritual, legal, economic, and sodal. To expound its nature 
fully here is out of the question ; we must confine oursdves 
to explaining its function. It is undoubtedly an economic 
institution, since in it men exchange goods; but it is stiU 
more social, since men exchange goods only to exchange titles 
and acquire rank. And it is primarily and essentially a 
ritual institution, since it forms part of a cyde of rites and 
does not even confer an obligatory character upon the ex- 
change of prestations, of which it is composed, save in so 
far as it attaches their enforcement to that of the ritual 
cycle of which it itself forms part. And it is also a ritual 
institution in as much as it springs from the fundamental 
primitive rites of mutual obligatory prestations between the 
phratries. These prestations (customary dues) it trans- 
forms by introducing into them the principle of the chal- 
lenge, the logical consequence of rivalry, and by using them 
to produce inequality and no longer to maintain equilibrium. 

In its concrete manifestations, this potlatch is a feast 
given in expectation of a return, and constituting a religious 
ceremony in which both the living and the dead members 
of the dan concerned come to take conununion together and 
at the same time to confront one another. Thb feast ocm- 
sists in a solemn distribution of food and presents. This 
automatically entitles the distributor to be the redpient of 
simUar distributions, and confers upon him the right to 
annex part of the names, crests, and (Rrivileges of rivals 
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ulumi he has eclipsed in munificence and has publicly 
exposed as unable to reply to his challenge.' Such a ritual 
exchange of competitive prestations, wherein the donors vie 
with one another in lavishness, provides, side by side with 
inheritance, a second way— this time derivative, not original, 
contractual, no longer statutory— of acquiring new names 
and crests. Personal prestige is, in fact, founded, asserted, 
and enlarged through potlatch; through it power b indi- 
vidualised. 

We have analysed the institution at length in our Foi 
jurie. Here we are obliged to refer the reader to that 
analysb; its conclusion we quote ** Potlatch b not the 
substitute for heredity, but its complement, and, we may 
add, its corrective. In society it b promotion by election 
in contrast to promotion by birth. It promotes the new 
men whom wealth favours. We shall find it again by the 

* We do oot mean that the fotlateh is exdnsivdy a means used by an 
individnal, the dan chief, for acquiring new names. We are quite wdl 
aware that it is not only an indiyidual means of advanoement, but aJso 
the normal expression of certain rdations between the dans, rdations 
which are collective rather than individual. We also know that the fot- 
Uteh is always described in our authorities as given and directed by a chief, 
and this must not be forgotten. This latter aspect, which concerns ns 
directly here, will be found studied in our work cited above. Excelleat 
synthetic definitions of the fotlatck will be found in Mauss, IV, XI, pp. 
990 y., and in VAntkrofologie (1990), pp. 896 y. (a paper read before the 
Freoch Anthropological Institute). We will quote the latter definition: 
** Potlatch is that institution, hitherto hdd to be peculiar to the Indiana 
of North-West America, in which the dans and phratries confronted vie 
with one another in the expenditure, even in the destruction, of wealth. 
It dominates the whole social, political, rdigions, and assthetic life of the 
KwakiuU, Uaida, Tlinkit, etc. It forms part of a system which we have 
proposed to call 'the system of total prestations,* which is the normal thing 
in an dan societies. Exogamy is an exchange of aU women between dans 
cognatically aUied. Rights and objects, rdigions rites and anything and 
everything are interchanged between the clans and the several generations 
of t^ several dans. That is dear, for instance, among the Warramunga in 
Central Australia, where aU proceeds from the acting phratry to the watching 
phratiy. 

“ But potlatch is distinguished by its markedly sumptuary diaracter, by the 
nsurions nature of these loans granted to one dan by another, and in general 
by the ccanpetitive character of this opposition of the dans, whidi appear 
to be engaging in a mortal struggle as much as in a series of peaceful 
oolleetive contracts.** Potlatch certainly does possess this nature. But that 
does not prevent its being used, chiefly, perhaps, among the American 
Indians, for the individual ends we have named by chiefs who are just 
alnigglUg to usurp to their own prbflt the virtue which is peculiar to it. 

■ pp. 984-6. 
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same token as a factor in the hierarchy within the aeeret 
society* where we shall* in fact* disoover in it a nursery tor 
the new individualism of wealth as well as a place of con- 
secration for the old individualism of birth. Thus regarded* 
poUaich is truly the social factor in a new order. That 
confirms the inference we had already drawn from the study 
of the specifically contractual rfile of marriage among the 
Kwakiuti — ^namely* that the function of poUateh was to 
introduce mobility and change into the stability of totemie 
organization. It tends to substitute acquired tor inherited 
prestige* and becomes the greatest factor in the social order 
in compietition with heredity. It turns the distribution of 
the totems topsy-turvy* and consequently upsets the balance 
of social influences. It is novelty and adaptation. To the 
totemie constitutional system it is what contractual right 
is to statutory right in law. Socially speaking it is a ferment 
of revolution* since it is the herald of a new order. It opens 
the door through which the individual may stride on to the 
social stage, because it breaks down the rigid hereditary 
framework within which no scope has been allowed either 
for competition or adaption of individuals and because it 
enthrones rivalry as a social institution. It is the ancestor 
of trade and of the contract; to it* then* we must ascribe 
all the innovations that commerce and contract have intro- 
duced into the world.” 

And we compared the social function of potlatch^ which 
is so patent, to that of contract in Rousseau. ” To sum up* 
potlatch viewed from this standpoint is just a continued 
social contract. Rousseau’s* contract determined the social 
order once for all; potlatch is determining it at every 
moment. Further, l^usseau’s contract founds it upon 
equality; potlatch upon a hierarchy, and upon a hierarchy 
sprung, not from inheritance, but from competition, a 
peculiarity that explains the ceaselessness of the need to 
repeat it. But, apart from these differences* the deeper end 
is the same — ^to fix the social order.” 

Potlatch thus produces enlargements or diminutionB of 
prestige and* thereby determining the individual’s position 
on the social ladder* gives prominence to the figure of the 
chief. That this is so is indeed evident as much in the ease 
of the Kwakiutl as with the Hidda or Tlinkit. On the other 
hand* studying its development from the northern to the 
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southern tribes we can see that it gives an ever greater 
importance to the principle of the challenge and to the 
striving after inequality, and that it is just to this extent 
that it becomes an active principle of individualization. 

The increase of prestige is derived quite naturally from 
the names, c r e sts , and privileges which well-conducted 
poUateheB can add to those which you possess by birth. 
Adam, who is the author of a series of excellent studies^ on 
the people who concern us, explains very clearly that even 
among the Tlinkit, a people normally and strictly uterine, 
children may already acquire other names than the inherited 
uterine ones, such, for instance, as those of defunct paternal 
ancestors.* He adds that, to acquire such names, expensive 
feasts have to be given, and that many, lacking the means 
therefor, do without such names. There we can recognize 
acquisition by potlatch which not only allows a man to win 
privileges to which he has no right by the same title as by 
murder or by war, but which also serves as a general and 
necessary procedure for vindicating one’s claim to a thing 
to which one may eventually have a right. The possibility 
of thus acquiring supplementary names is depicted as a 
prerogative not only of the rich, but mainly of chief’s sons. 

In the same way. Swan ton, referring to the Haida, tells 
us that a roan of sufficient rank can be inspired by a fresh 
spirit at every potlatch, provided that that spirit be not 
already possessed by a chief of the opposite clan.* This 
word chief crops up again and again in dealing with these 
people. That is because the climate, fishing, and hunting 
have attached them permanently to the soil, where they 
own durable establishments and an already elaborate 
organization. Such are circumstances favourable to a local 
organization of power. On the other hand, the practice of 
potlatch evokes an organization of the same order. Not 
only is someone needed to take the initiative in arranging 
the feast and to preside at it, but also the several clans, 
which can only be invited in a body, are led to have them- 
selves represented at the feast by persons who occupy the 
place and play the part which is ^e due of each of them. 

As Adam has ably demonstrated, these are often circum- 

* They ha^e appeared in ZeitstArifi fur vergleich. Rechtswissens., vob. 
XXIX, XXX. and XXXV. 

■ VoL XXIX, p. 92. 


• XLVlll, pp. 160 y. 
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stances and de facto necessities which culminate m tha 
establishment of a power. Among the Tlinkit» for examplef 
the system is still too archaic and the totemio tramewoik 
too wdl preserved for the chief’s power to be perceptibly 
more firmly established or more clearly defined than in 
Australia. It is striking to see what difflenlty Adam en- 
periences in explaining precisely of which group the de 
facto chief is chief theoretically and why. It is, in fact, a 
combination of contingencies that gives rise to the power 
of the village chief which alone counts and which is ro> 
enforced in the religious sphere. But as for elan chidi, 
our author tells us that they are equab. There is, doubt- 
less, an individual figure who represents the dan, but 
centralization has made but little headway. 

Among the Haida matters appear in a ddferent light : the 
chief’s authority is much more substantial and more regu- 
larly established than among their Tlinkit neighbours. In 
Adam’s description we no longer find the early indecisions 
of childhood, although the chief’s power there is described 
as identical in kind with what it was among the Tlinldt. 

Despite the uncertainties of terminology which cause 
the words clan, phratry, family, and house to be used in 
different senses by different authors, it is at once obvious 
that an individual authority exists and what it corresponds 
to. What Adam calls the SippenhaupUing and Swanton 
and Frazer the family^hief is quite evidently the clanrchieff 
a chief whose authority is no longer that of a primus inter 
pares as it is among the Tlinkit. This chief Frazer,^ follow- 
ing Swanton and Dawson, tells us was at the same time 
village-chief. And in the large villages embracing dans 
bdonging to both phratries that clan chief who was at the 
same time village-chief prevaOed over all the rest. He 
occupied the first place at ceremonies and had his house in 
the centre of the village. The clan (which Frazer and 
Swanton call the family) was, in its turn, divided into 
families (which they call houses). These had their own 
chiefe, subordinate to the foregoing, and who, like them, 
possessed power proportionate not only to the number of 
their group’s members, but also and above all to tbeir 
wealth. Birth still played its part, but, as Adam at once 

» XVI, III, p. 301. 
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pmmd in the ease of the Haida and Kwakiut!, the ehiet 
appointed by heredity had to have himsdf solemnly installed 
and eonseerated by a feast at which he displayed his wealth 
—that b to say, as we have ezidained above, at a poUateh. 

Thus, as we said, potlatch really plays the leading part 
in the Imination of an individualized power. And that is 
true to such a degree that we actually see the individualizar 
tkm of power and the development of potlatch going hand 
in hand. Among the Haida we find the poUatch definitely 
segregated from the system of phratry rations, and pre- 
senting, after this segregation, two distinct varieties. The 
one is rdigious in character and continues to be given by 
one phratry to the other, as among the Tlinkit (potlatch 
Mka). The other is more social in character and is given 
by the chief to his clients within the clan, while it does not 
exist among the Tlinkits (potlatch walgali. Now, it is also 
among the Haida that, simultaneously with this new pot- 
latch, the figure of the individualized chief begins to stand 
out in clear-cut relief. The principle of the challenge then 
assumes the importance we had prophesied. But these 
points need emphasizing. 

Among the Tlinkits, where we seemed to catch the in- 
stitution in its least developed form, we saw the potlatch 
scarcely distinguishable from the normal collective relations 
which express the constitutional rivalry of the phratries. 
Among them the famous principle of respect” so cleariy 
distinguished by Swanton rules. According to this principle, 
the two phratries owe each other mutual co-operation, the 
one always acting in the interest of the other in the ritual, 
economic, matrimonial, and funerary domains. Now, the 
potlatch is so intimately bound up with this system of total 
prestations that it is barely distinguishable therefrom and 
still only very imperfectly serves to establish individual 
superiority, at least, inside the clans. With the potlatch 
walgal of ^e Haida a great change comes over the face of 
the scene. This principle of equilibrium, the principle of 
req>ect, 3 rields ground more and more to the principle of 
inequality and competition, that is, of individuaUzation, the 
diallenge. 

We have dsewhere tri^ to sketch 4hi8 evolution of 
poUatch. Beginning by being a token of respect from one 
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phratry to the othcr^ it proceeds to become a means ol en- 
foreing the respect of others just in so far as in the ezdiange 
of gifts and services this competition in generosity comes 
ever more into the foreground; for it becomes a challenge to 
prove one’s power of repaying it. Thereafter, the potlatch 
will not merely express the constitutional and obligatory 
co-operation of the two phratries, the moieties of the tribe, 
and tends to become a means of asserting superiority and 
prestige. If this be so, it may become useable within the 
phratry itself as a means for founding the superiority of a 
dan, and within the dan for founding that of an individual. 
Viewed from the economic standpoint, poUateh serves to 
concentrate wealth before putting it into droulation. From 
the social point of view, it is going to serve to concentrate 
sovereignty. That is just what happens among the Haida 
and Kwaldutl, and that gives the key to the riddle of the 
r61e played thereby, as we shall see, in building up a spedes 
of r^gious and plutocratic feudalism such as that of the 
confraternities. 

But it is primarily among the Kwakiutl that potlatch 
reveals its full import as a prindple of individualiasation ; 
for it is among them that we encounter the true challenge 
poUatch — t.c., that which aims at sanctifying individual 
superiority. **The chiefs of the different clans or tribes,” 
Boas writes, “ from their youth up are urged by their dders 
to exed one another both in bravery and in the prodigality 
of their feasts. This spirit of emulation b maintained 
throughout life. They keep continually challenging one 
another to see who w^ distribute the greatest quantity of 
property.” Hence arise challenge potlatchei, at which the 
competitors try to edipse each other by the number of 
blankets they can display, or by the prizes of predous coppers 
(at once money and symbols of authority) which they offer, 
or by the quantity of food which they distribute, or even 
by the quantity of property which they do not shrink from 
destroying, by throwing it into the sea, for instance. These 
challenge poUatcheCf the chief varieties of which we have 
just examined, turn into tourneys of prodigality, the victor 
wherein sees hb superiority solemnly prodaime^. 

Thus, at the same time as the archaic totenuc system and 
the distinction and opposition between the two phratries 
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in it become more end more oblitereted, as happens 
tile Kwaldnti, the corresponding principle of **the 
testimony of respect’’ gives way to the principle of the 
diallenge. But the evolution from the idea of^Uective 
equivalence and co-operation to that of individual inequality 
and eompetition is a continuous one. The cases in which 
it is obligatory to earn esteem by giving potlatchet — ^house- 
buildings the erection of a funerary post, initiation of youths, 
marriage — are just those in which the Tlinkit exact the 
testimony of respect from the opposite phratry. In our 
Fot jurie we have drawn attention to this agreement and 
survival as especially significant. ** The social fabric having 
crumbled away and the distinction between the phratries 
being no longer apparent among the Kwakiutl, it is no longer 
the obvious or easy course to have the services in question 
rendered to you by the opposite phratry. But, in default of 
that, you proceed to lavish on a potlatch the quantity of 
wealth and food you would have paid out to reward the 
opposite phratry under the Tlinkit system. The remunera- 
tive prestation has simply become an ostentatious one.” 

This change is of capital importance, not only because 
the practice of the challenge sanctifies inequality, but also 
because the victor at the challenge potlatch carries off as 
the fruits of his victory part of the names and privileges of 
the vanquished. There we have a principle of submission 
and hierarchy which comes to change the whole social order. 
It substitutes for totemic communism the oligarchic indi- 
vidualism of the societies we called potlatch societies, in 
order to mark poUafeh as the great factor in forming the new 
social order among them. 

But names — t.e., totems which are now chiefly crests — 
cannot thus pass from hand to hand according to the fortune 
of the potlatch unless the old conception of totemism has 
been transformed. We have seen that the transformation of 
the system of kinship favoured the individualization of power 
by oiaking authority masculine. In the same way, the indi- 
vidualization produced by the potlatch is conditioned by a 
transformation of totemism. 

Has totanism, then, disappeared to make way for a quite 
different mythology and policy ? Not in the least. We have 

7 
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already indicated that the aocial otgamaalioii of thoee 
American Indians among whom we were going to study the 
process of individualization was fundamentally totemic and 
only explicable with the help of totemism. But we also 
stated that, just in proportion as individualisation became 
manifest, the method of conceiving this totemism was modi- 
fied. It is now by the aid of the chief’s ancestor that a man 
participates in the totem. This participation, none the less, 
remains the same at bottom, for all that it demands an 
individual mediator. But, nevertheless, the cardinal differ- 
ence appears — ^men owe the totem to the chief and his 
ancestors. The chief to whom a line of ancestors is assigned 
therefore owns the totem as something which he and his 
ancestors have won, as his own possession. He, more than 
anyone else, has a right to claim the totemic emblem, and 
so he depicts it on his crest so often and to such good effect 
that the totem of the group ends by being considered the 
crest of the chief. Such is the progressive transformation 
in the direction of individualization. 

Swanton has misapprehended the nature of these crests 
as far as the Haida clans are concerned, but he clearly sees 
that they were tending to absorb all the importance which 
had once been reserved to totems. The truth is that the 
crests are totems, but totems transmuted into commodities 
to become exchangeable at the potlatch. At this they may 
be lost and won and even accumulated upon a single head, 
that of the chief. The crests, then, are totems transformed 
in such a way that they become the exclusive property of 
the chief, who is held to have won them through his ancestors. 
This transformation of the totem which caused it to lose its 
collective character, caused it to lose its religious character, 
as M. Mauss has admirably shown : ^ ** In order that the 
totem should have been able to circulate from clan to clan, 
and to serve as an object of exchange or as a present, it is 
requisite that its religious character should be to some extent 
obliterated. And, in fact, it is essentially a Orest, an emblem, 
a religious property, rather than a radical figure, among 
the Tlinkit and among the Haida. Much less in 

Australia or other parts of America do men see in it a species 
of animal to which the clansmen belong. You possess it 

> IV. XI. pp, lie y. 
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mudi more then it possesses you. Hardly any worship is 
paid to it. Yet indisputable thoug^h these facts be, it would 
be wrong to assume that the original totemic clans had been 
wilbout a cult of their own. To possess a totem is to possess 
at the same time a line of ancestors to whom you pray and 
who aids you, it is to be owner of the phratry’s field, of the 
special fidd of the family and the clan.” 

And just there lies the novelty as we have ourselves tried 
to explain : the totem which appears more and more to be 
represented in the varieties of the crests and as appropriated 
by the chief has a double character. It keeps its traditional 
rdigious character and the social consequences attaching to 
this character, nobility. But it becomes at the same time 
an object of exchange and personal appropriation. Hence, it 
comes about that this prestige of nobility that the totem 
possesses from its originally religious nature is no longer 
transmitted only by birth and undivided to all those who 
are hdd to be descended from it. It can also be acquired 
by one individual to the exclusion of others, just as a result 
of the potlatch. Individuals who do not hold it by right of 
birth, and even those whom heredity has endowed with it 
but who no longer feel themselves sufficiently endowed by 
that right alone, have consequently a new means of acquiring 
prestige, rank, and power. And thus from the potlatch 
societies, heirs of the totemic societies, a feudalism of chiefs 
may arise. 


in 

The ” Potlatch ” and the Confeatebnities 

Now, as an instrument of this new order, there exists in 
these new societies a new structure which, according to the 
season, alternates with the old structure of totemism, the 
clan ; and which, arising out of the latter, depresses it ever 
more and more to a secondary place. This new structure is 
the confraternity, usually, but wrongly, called the secret 
society. In our eyes, these confraternities appear to be, to 
a peculiar degree, incubators of individualization for sove- 
reignty. 

On the^ne hand, their organization, in comparison with 
the dans*, marks a step towards unification and concentre- 
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tion; do not all the members of one oonfrmtenu^t Mudnfik 
sprung from different clans, regard themselves as kin«nen> 
On the other hand, it implies and introduces lor the first 
time a hierarchy in the bosom of whudi individuals may 
advance in grade and thus acquire, with the series of magioo- 
religious powers corresponding to the successive stages of 
initiation, a prestige which is the foundation of their sove- 
reignty as chiefs. 

These confraternities play a particularly important idle 
in the life of the Kwakiutl, where they have been minutely 
studied by Boas. Participation in societies of this sort 
determines the rank and office of individuab. The latter 
gain admission by means of a series of successive initiations. 
To each of these corresponds the possession of a certain 
si^t, the last initiation conferring possession of the highest 
spirit. 

The organization into clans continues to exist during 
the summer — ^that is, during the time of profane life. At 
the beginning of winter, at the moment when religious life 
begins, the organization into confraternities makes its ap- 
pearance. We have endeavoured to show (Fot jurie^ p. 850) 
that this alternation corresponds exactly to the oscillations 
of Kwakiutl society. Inaugurating a new system, the system 
of individualization, it cannot at the outset and completely 
abandon the old system, but keeps it for the less significant 
period of the year. Of the two alternating organizations, 
that into clans appears to us naturally condemned; that 
which is vital and effective is the organization, hierarchical 
and no longer equalitarian, of the confraternities. 

A first distinction among the members of the confraterni- 
ties is that whereby the active members, or memqoct, are 
contrasted with the honorary members, or qequUa, The 
first are those who are actually possessed by the spirits and 
perform the rites, dance the dances, and sing the songs at 
the religious ceremonies. The second are those who have 
resigned office and are simply spectators at the ceremonies. 
From this distinction one consequenee arises which concerns 
us : power belongs to the active members, while the others 
are subject to them and are bound by strictly defined obliga- 
tions to them. But differentialion has progressed still farther. 
All the active members are, in fact, far from being on the 
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man baiting in thdr superiorily to the honorary members. 
On the eontraryt they are then^ves hierarehiciJly ranked 
according to the nature of the spirit which possesses them. 
At the pinnade of the hierarchy stands the spirit, hamatsa, 
a cannibal spirit who is superior to all the rest and owns the 
most exalted masks, chants, dances, and rites. Possession 
of this spirit can only be acquired through a series of 
initiationB lasting over, at least, eight years, in the course 
of which the brother passes through all the inferior grades — 
t.e., grades conferred by possession of less exalted spirits. 

What, then, are these spirits, and what is requinte to* 
obtain possession of them ? 

To understand what they are we must compare the pos- 
session obtained through totemic participation, and, con- 
sequently, explain the spirit by the totem and the confra- 
ternity by the clan. Let us first note that, according to 
tradition, the confraternities originate in a similar way to 
the clans. One of the clan’s ancestors has met the spirit 
which presides over a society. He has been initiated during 
a sojourn with the spirit. Then he has returned to his own 
people and organized the secret society with all the rites 
which had beeq revealed to him. We have already shown 
that a mythology of this sort is just a m3rthology adapting 
itself to the requirements of thought in process of individuali- 
zation. The guardian spirit of the confraternity is, then, in 
our eyes merely the totem, though under an in^vidual form 
and transmitted by the mediation of an ancestor instead of 
being the object of immediate and collective participation. 
In the second place, it is very striking to see that the spirits 
into which one may be initiated in a secret society, and hence 
the names which one may earn, are not unlimited in number, 
as they ought to be if it were merely a question of genii or 
individual spirits. On the contrary, they are strictly limited 
in number. That causes the above-mentioned division into 
active and honorary members; for possession of a new spirit 
can only be obtained by a new titulary if it has been re- 
linquished by the former one. But that also shows that there 
are specific spirits attached to specific confraternities, just as 
under the totemic system there was a totem reserved to each 
dan. Here we see analogies between the totem and the 
spirits, the confraternity and the dan. They encourage us 
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to think that we are in the preienee* not of lepaiale tUnga, 
but of two facies of one and the same thing. 

There is yet another reason to eneourage us in this same 
conclusion. Webster,' in his study devoted to secret societies, 
shows very properly that they are not just little magical 
congregations, but organs of government, pditical fonns, 
strong and lusty. The confraternities, therefore, in our eyes, 
take up the political r 61 e of the clan just at the momssit 
when the transformations of totemism and kinship are 
rendering obsolete the conceptions of communal authority 
•diffused throughout the totemic clan, and are demanding a 
structure adapted to making power individual and hier- 
archic. That is why it is a mistake to see in them mere 
secret societies. 

The societies in question, which we propose to call con- 
fraternities with M. Mauss, are not the appanage of the 
Indian tribes of America alone. Melanesian comparisons, 
too, may be very helpful in explaining them. The Bismarck 
Archipelago and the Solomon Islands offer very interesting 
examples. Now, from the material collected by Parkinson,’ 
it follows, on the one hand, that the term secret society 

* Webster (L., pp. 74-5) shows clearly that the secret societies only have 
a specifically religious nature and function after having had a p^itical 
rdle. They have begun by being organs of government in the absence of 
genuine political government. In communities where the political power 
of chiefs was still in process of formation it was they which enforced an 
effective social constraint and the execution of the indispensable political 
and legal functions. But with the development of genuine political 
centralization and powers of government their political aspect tended to 
become superfluous. Only then did the rdigious and dramatic aspects 
come to occupy the foremost place and the confraternities to deserve the 
name secret societies. 

This view is correct save that, in our opinion, Webster did not insist 
sufficiently upon the fact that such societies disclose the structure most 
favourable to the formation of that aristocracy of chiefs whose political 
power progresses by replacing theirs. Further, Webster seems to ns mis- 
taken in classing the North-West American secret societies among the most 
evolved, and, consequently, among those which have lost their political 
importance. 

G. Brown (VII, p. 270), referring to the Bismarck Archipdago and Samoa, 
also reveals the political function of secret societies very dearly. '* There 
was no form of government outside the secret sodeties, and the only 
revenue collected was the fines imposed upon the members of such societies 
for transgressing the statutes of the societies. Moreover, these statntes 
were practically the only laws in existence.*' 

> XXXVIII. 
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ihould be used only with great caution and in distmat of 
appearances which cause superficial observers to take for a 
true secret society what is in reality only a confraternity, 
only a derivative of the men’s society. On the other hand, 
it is dear that these confraternities, sprung from or con- 
tained in the men’s society, are centres of concentration for 
religiousness and political power. At the same time, they 
naturally are centres of the masculinization of this power 
through a process to which we have given prominence. 
M. Mauss^ conjectures with much probability tliat there are 
no proper secret societies in the Melanesian Islands in 
question save in some parts of the Solomons and in the 
centre of the Bismarck Archipelago! £ver3rwhere else, in 
his view, the facts collected by Mr. Parkinson refer, not to 
secret societies, but to the men’s society, or /ngtet, with 
which the alleged secret society, or Duk-Duk, often coexists. 
The latter would therefore be, in most cases, only a confra- 
ternity — ^that is, a new grouping sprung from the union of 
totemic clans. Within the men’s society, of which it would 
be in origin only a sub-group, this new group would be 
charged with the performance of certain rites and functions. 
Only in case one of these confraternities emancipates itsdf 
does it tend to form a genuine secret society. In the second 
place, it appears that in either one of these two forms, con- 
fraternity or secret society, the grouping in question is an 
organ of concentration which proceeds to individualize power 
to the advantage of the men. 

We had seen above that the progress of individualized 
power was accompanied by the progress of masculine privi- 
lege. It was, therefore, interesting to remark that our con- 
fraternities, although not to be confused with the celebrated 
men’s societies, are none the less essentially masculine asso- 
dations. It is in the bosom of them and thanks to the 
personal magico-religious prestige which they confer and the 
differences of rank which they sanctify, that men have 
established that personal power of domination which first 
the chief and then the king are to be able to arrogate to 
themsdves. 

Our second question now remains What is the qualifica- 
tion reqiiinte for being initiated into the sodety’s rites and 
» IV, XI, p. 97. 
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pcMMsted by its spirits— in shortt for bsing a msiiKbar of 
the oonfratemity, or, in other terms, a eandidate for indfr* 
vidualiied power? The requisite st^ is to buy this ri|^ 
for it goes to wealth. That is the great dillerenoe betwesn 
the confraternity and the clan, entrance to iriiieh is by birth. 
But there, too, reappears our poUatehf which is moat 
decidedly the great instrument in the mdiridualiaatlon of 
power. It is, in fact, by virtue of potlateheM that you foroe 
your way into the confraternities and earn advanoemcnt 
there. The potlatch is the continually recurring rite in 
confraternities. To be convinced of thb it is enough to read 
the winter ceremonial among the Kwakiutl as described by 
Boas. It is a succession of food potiatchec and property 
poUateheg. 


IV 

Power, Potlatch,” and Provisions 

And here we touch at once upon the economic aspect of 
potlatch and upon the economic causes which contribute to 
the concentration and individualization of power. Potlatchegf 
in fact, have, as we saw above, to be given in order to win 
names and crests in the procedures by challenge. As we have 
now seen, they have to be given also to gain access to the 
confraternities and possession by their spirits. These poU 
latches^ then, which are distributions, are distributions of 
something — essentially of property and food. 

It is, therefore, chiefly by means of potlatch that the 
individual succeeds in imposing his personal prestige and 
power. It is, on the other hand, riches — ^food and property — 
that are the sinews of the potlatch. That being so, it is 
easy to discern the economic factor in the establishment of 
individual power. At the same time, it must be added that 
the r 61 e of magic as a factor is evident ; for we are going to 
see that the magic capabilities of individuals, concurrently 
with success in trade and war, contribute to endow them 
more abundantly than others with that food and property 
without which there can be no potlatcheSf and, consequently, 
no advancement towards sovereign power. 

In the first place, he who aspires to become a chief in 
virtue of numerous and sumptuous potlatcha must be a 
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greil lood-pffovider to his dan. Everywhere and always he 
needs tiie most profitable hunting and fishing. Mythology 
gives us very instructive hints on this point. We find, in 
laet» that nearly 511 the stories of heroes begin in the 
same way : the clan or tribe is in an extremity of famine. 
Certain destruction looms before them when one member of 
the group disappears, goes and gets initiated by one of the 
muhitndinous supernatural beings — spirits of the sea, or of 
the canoe, or of the forest— to an extraordinarily fruitful 
hunting or fishing and returns as saviour. Besides the pro- 
ducts of his hunting or fishing needed to relieve immediate 
necessities, he brings secrets of hunting and fishing which 
henceforth will place the group beyond the reach of any 
famine. J. Boas’ and Hunt’s collection of Kwakiutl tales 
and those collected among the Tlinkit and Haida are 
bristling with deeds of this kind. Furthermore, as we have 
pointed out,^ these myths which illustrate the personal might 
conferred by the possession and acquisition of food, at the 
same time explain the origins of the distributions made at 
the potlatch. The hero of the miraculous hunting or fishing 
that is destined to save the famished tribe proceeds in fact 
to distributions of victuals when he returns clothed with 
prestige as initiate and grand provider of food. And in 
the course of these distributions it is just the quality of the 
morsels distributed that determines the rank of each partici- 
pant in the hierarchic distribution. For instance, in the 
Kwakiutl legend of Omaxtalale^ the places allotted at the 
banquet determine a whole hierarchy of vassals, of retainers,* 
as our own Middle Ages would term it. These will henceforth 
enjoy the right of participating in the distributions of victuals 
and commodities at the potlatch. At the same time, they 
will undertake the duty of assisting the chief to amass the 
reserves of wealth necessary to swell the abundance of these 
feasts with which the chief’s power and the clan’s honour 
are alike bound up. 

That shows clearly that this acquisition of food designed 
to swell the potlatch corresponds not only to an economic 
but also to a magic office. First we saw that the hunting 

« XI, p. 810. • Boas, VI, pp 884.6. 

* The French term is mourns to English fendalism does 

not proride a quite exact equivalent.— V. G. C. 
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and flahing were fruitful becauae aupematuial and guided by 
a apirit. Harpoon, canoe, and arrow have been oidowed 
with mana: it ia that which makea them catch the game and 
fiah. In the same way, the hm returned in the guise of an 
initiate. Not only will all the rites, the secret of whidi he 
learnt, be used henceforth, not only will hunting and fishing 
expeditions be accompanied and preceded in future by in- 
cantations and magic rites, but also the food assumes a sort 
of mystic value at the same time as its bringer becomes 
invested with a halo of prestige. 

Food is life and force, it is mana. Therefore, he who 
gives the food or eats it accumulates strength and produces 
life. And food itself, by an extension in harmony with the 
mystical mentality of the primitive, becomes one of the 
categories under which domination and appropriation are 
thou^t. You eat your dead enemy in order to assimilate 
his substance, his mana, as food. And Polynesian mythology, 
for instance, recounts terrible conflicts between the sons of 
heaven and earth. In the course of these conflicts one of 
the combatants is seen triumphing over all his brethren 
save over him alone whom he has not succeeded in transmut- 
ing into food. In the rites of secret societies we behold the 
hamaUa spirits biting the onlookers; that is an attenuated 
cannibalism which by metonymy possesses the same virtue 
as the other, aud testifies to the domination of the hamatsa 
and the subjugation of those who are bitten. 

Thanks to the same magic participation, the chief, the 
mighty man, who is able to give plenty of potlatches because 
he is the master and dispenser of food, appears as the dis- 
penser, or, at least, the mediator of fertility and life. He 
communicates both to his subjects, to nature, and to things 
this vivifying mana which makes them be. L6vy-Bruhl, in 
his recent book on primitive mentality, has very happily 
described this mystic virtue in the chief’s person.^ He 
ingeniously compares it to the mystic virtue attributed to 
women which causes agricultural labours to be reserved to 
them because they are the principle of fertility. Like the 
personal influence of women, that of the chief is needed in 
order that the fields may feed the tribe, as, for instance, 


» XXIV, pp. 866 y. 
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^wwMfcg the Mosutos. ** There b a sort of * contact-action,’ 
as it were,” he writes, ” comparable to that of a catalytic 
agent The chief is the necessary intermediary between the 
social group and the unseen powers upon whom the fertility 
of the soil and of plant life depends. Should he fail to fulfil 
that office, these powers . . . become hostile or even simply 
indifferent, and the tribe is threatened with death by 
famine.” 

Evidently it may be the products of the chase, of fishing, 
or of agriculture that sweU the potlatch, and the potlatch, 
therefore, may have an economic aspect without presuppos- 
ing in him who gives it purely economic activity or wealth. 
It does presuppose, on the other hand, in him, the chief, 
the magic powers to which we have alluded. Thus we again 
encounter Frazer’s celebrated thesis of the magic origins of 
kingship. But we meet them in their proper place, which 
is not that which Frazer assigns to them ; for he will recog- 
nize nothing else, and refers all personal power to magic. ^ 
We have already said in a previous chapter that those 
embryo chiefs who are foimd at the head of the local 
divisions among the Australian aborigines were not mere 
magicians, but also already religious chiefs. We must indeed 
allow magic its place, a real place. But we must not do this 
for magic only, nor must we systematically degrade to the 
level of magic rites all rites — ^totemism, intichiuma, and the 
rest — ^nor yet see only magic in the fear mana, to which a 
force other than magic contributes. What an exaggeration, 
and also what an error, to say with Frazer that ” the kingly 
regalia are for kings only the conjuring apparatus of their 
predecessors, the magicians,” and that “ the magician is the 
humble chrysalis which in due time bursts and discloses the 
gorgeous butterfly, the rajah or king ! ” Let us observe that 
even in the cases of the acquisition or production of food 
cited above, in which we have assigned its part to magic, 
magic was not the only factor concerned. If the chief 
possessed a special mana to feed his people and make their 
fields fertile, he held it from the spirits, and it, like all mana, 
indeed, as we have previously demonstrated, was a power 
quite as much religious as magical. Moreover, the dbtribu- 

^ [But compare the reservations Fraser makes— in Thg Magic Art, 
(1911), I, pp. 882 /.-V. G. C.] 
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tUmB made of this food at poUaUfheM aie distiootivelf 
religioiis ceremonies. They involve a VQgfidar ritual of 
gestures and words, they establish a mystic eommunion, and 
the food-quests attributed to the anoestors, the loodrprovidr 
ing heroes from whom the chieb are descended, Icnm an 
integral part of mythology. 


V 

Power, “ Potlatch,” and Propebtt 

Property is just as necessary for the potlateh as food. 
And like it, property is hallowed by its own mythology. 
That is exemplifi^ inter alia in the legend of Dame Property 
among the Haida and that of the purchase of the precious 
coppers among the Kwakiutl — of those precious coppers 
wJrich serve at once as crests and as money, and which 
represent *‘the weight of the name” of their possessor. 
With these symbolic coppers, which you amassed only to be 
able to distribute or even destroy as many of them as 
possible as a proof of prestige, the chief identifies himself 
in many incantations. The price which the chief asks or 
offers for them does not represent their intrinsic value, but 
his own value, the value of his name. Further, neither this 
nor any other form of property can be exchanged or circu- 
lated in response to economic needs and in the guise of a 
pure and simple economic phenomenon. In the potlatch 
societies where exchange is very active, goods are not ex- 
changed or put into circulation save on the occasion of 
changes in the status of persons. Real right with all its 
modes is only an epiphenomenon of personal right, which is 
religious by nature. Exchanges are not made for their own 
sake, but for the performance of an obligatory rite on the 
occasion of personal events, such as a birth, initiation, mar- 
riage, or death. At this point it is often found necessary 
to induce modifications in personal right in order to allow 
real right to function. And thus adoptions or marriages — 
chief’s marriages, for instance — are multipUed in a wholly 
fictitious manner merely to give opportunity iar the trans- 
action of exchanges which could not be realized without 
such accompaniments. That is not all ; among some Melane- 
sians commerce is seen to be practicable only by virtue of 
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lihe (tpiiilMiioiiicaoii of a ritual commeree, purely rdigioue in 
natme and dealing in oommodities without any intiinrie 
value — ^the ao-called hula traffic.' 

But the prerogative of religion, even in economic matters, 
being thus reserved, it must be confessed that trade, m the 
most material and mercantile sense of the word, is all the same 
a p o wer f ul individualizing factor, just because it concen- 
trates wealth in the hands of the most skilful. It can truth- 
fully be said of potlatch societies, in contrast to totemic 
societies, that they are essentially societies of the nouveauoc 
riches, in which wealth is the chief element in prestige and 
power. The people of North-West America are great traders, 
very greedy of gain, and Frazer could say of them that they 
engaged m the scramble for blankets (blankets are current 
coin among them) with as much avidity as their white neigh- 
bours engaged in the scramble for dollars. The potlatch and 
the advance to higher grades in the secret societies demand, 
besides distributions of food, huge payments which are only 
within the reach of those enriched by commerce. 

Let us, however, remark that w^th is not in itself suffi- 
cient for these rich men. They proceed to buy grades and 
titles in religious confraternities, and the potlatcha th^ 
give, though rites of wealth, are rites none the less. This 
proves that wealth does not suffice to create social power 
whether in its feudal or regal form. Were it otherwise, the 
rich parvenu, sure of his power, would not go on to solicit 
investiture in the confraternities and successive initiations 
into the secrets of the spirits. This is because power and 
mana remain, in their essence, religious things, and the pro- 
fane means, such as power, wealth, or force,* which procure 
their material equivalent, are only secondary and occasional 
causes of genuine social prestige, of true sovereignty. That 
the individual can only usurp to himself by plucking it at 
its root, which is social and religious, as it was in the first 
communistic totemic societies. 

The chief whose physical strength, technical skill, success 
as hunter and fisher, commercial aptitude, and wealth make 
a man who must rule, yet cannot truly rule save on one 

■ See oar Foi furie, pp. 167-192. ^ 

* In feet, vhet ive have just said^ wealth might be repeated in reference 
to war. 
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oonditioii— that he hallow himself, as it wcte, in the eonfra- 
tcmity which alone poss ess es the troe power. This hallowing 
takes the place of birth when he have no hereditary coats 
of arms, and when he have such, the same hallowing still 
remains useful ; for thou^ birth play a r61e at the potUAch 
it is not the high or only mistress.' 

Thus it is far from being a stroke of force or a stroke 
of luck that allows of the usurpation of authority in these 
societies. The origin of sovereignty is neither violence nor 
despotism. True sovereignty — ^that of the feudal chief and, 
more universalized, that of the king, of Pharaoh, which is to 
appear in the continuation of this book — has deep roots. It 
is in the fullest sense a national sovereignty, which means 
that it is rooted in the very heart of the group. It is not to 
be found at the point of a sword nor at the bottom of a sack 
of ducats. It is enshrined in the social body itself ; it is its 
immanent tradition, will, and consciousness. We have seen 
it diffused through the totemic clan, then more concentrated 
in the confraternity. Here, as there, it was enshrined like 
a religious treasure, proving that It is the very soul of the 
society which thus preserves it in its loins. We know, then, 
whither the personal titulary of this sovereignty must repair 
to seek it, and we understand, too, that, if he have some 
right to incarnate it, it is only in so far as he exercises it as 
a mandatary of that collective consciousness from which 
sovereignty is sprung. 

* Very tmfortant note . — The final process of condensation and generalisa- 
tion — ^the last phase of the evolution we have been studying— could also be 
studied in primitive societies and it would be the phase which would carry 
us from the feudal sovereignty of the chief to the national sovereignty of 
the king proper. But, though 1 have sacrificed much, I have already 
exceeded the number of pages allotted to me. So I stop here. My explanation 
of the genesis of power in primitive social organisations does not, however, 
lose thereby any indispensable dements. Firstly, regal power, in fact, 
differs not in nature but only in degree from a power such as we have 
seen forming. And secondly, we should have gone to seek the final phase 
of our evolution among African tribes. Now, it is precisdy the power 
of a Semitised African monarch, the Egyptian Pharaoh, that will appear 
in the rest of this book. 

On the kingdoms of the lower peoples of Africa (Negritos, Bantus, Nilotas) 
and their tribal legal systems, highly suggestive notes by Mauas and 
Durkheim will be found in V Annie sociologique, vole. XI, pp. 186-148 and 
817-323, and XII, pp. 149-156, 881-4, 128-182, 890-4, 142-6, 896-7. 
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Thftt if the only way of explaining both autiiority and its 
aoo^ptanoe by the gioup. Durkheim remarks that in a 
general way individuals can only be subject to a collective 
despotism; for the only force that is superior to them is 
that of the group. No personality whatsoever, however 
potent it be, could by itself avail aught against a whole 
society. That is why the strength of authoritarian govern- 
ments does not come to them from themselves, but is derived 
from the very constitution of society. It is incomprehensible, 
he adds, how primitive populations should have been sub- 
jected, as easily as Spencer alleged, to the despotic authority 
of the chief if individualism were really inborn in mankind. 
On the contrary hypothesis, everything is explicable. Indi- 
viduals, insteadUof being subordinate to the group, are sub- 
ordinated to him who represents it. And as the collective 
authority was absolute when it was diffuse, so that of the 
chief, which is only an organization of the foregoing, natur- 
ally assumes the same character. 

If it be so, to explain the individual authority of the 
chief it is necessary to observe, as we have done, the nature 
of primitive societies and the beliefs and feelings which, 
becoming incarnate in one person, have communicated to 
him their might and have made him sovereign politically. 
That is the essential point. As to the personal authority 
of the chief,” Durkheim concludes, it only plays a secondary 
part in this process. It explains why the collective force has 
been concentrated in these hands and no others, but not 
its intensity. From the moment that this force, instead of 
remaining diffuse, is obliged to be delegated, that can only 
be to the advantage of individuals who have already given 
evidence of some superiority in other directions. But if the 
latter indicate the direction of the current, it does not 
create the current. If the pater familias at Rome enjoys 
absolute power, it is not because he is the eldest or sagest or 
most tried. It is because as a result of the circumstances in 
which the Roman family was placed, he embodies the old 
family communism. Despotism, at least when it is not a 
pathological or degeneration phenomenon, is nothing but 
a transformed communism.” 

This conclusion is just ; fot nothing comes out of nothing 
> XII (and ed.), p. 172. 
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— Pliaraoh’s absolute kiiigihip no moie than any oommon- 
plaoe natural produet; and that is one of the first maanms 
we have laid down in these pages* Sovereignty has a 
** nmtter/’ and it cannot be created by a mere fiat of the 
sovereign’s will. Such a will is, then, in this soise only a 
secondary cause. But history, down to its latest sdf-revda* 
tion, stands as a witness to warn us that a secondary cause 
is not necessarily an ineffectual cause, and that according 
as it assume this figure or that it can modify surprisingly 
the ** form ” of the matter ” in which it worics. 

ADomoNAL Non (AmAiiNc as am Addendum to the Second 
Feench Edition). 

1 should perhaps insist on a iactor in social concentratioD and individiial> 
iaation which 1 left rather on one side in the first edition of this study* 
but on which some notes will be found in my EUments de sociologie (i, pp. 
146-168), published subsequently. I refer to the appearance of military and 
agricultural chiefs-^ways, however, invested with a sacred character— in 
tribal societies. It is the African material* to the importance of which 1 
particularly called attention in the note on p. 110, which allows ns to per- 
ceive this formation of chieftainships in societies where fotUUih does not 
seem to have been an agent in making power feudal or the clan hierarchic. 
To elaborate this overcnrt hint, I have explained in my EUmenit josi cited, 
and in accordance with the views of Durkheim and Mauss set fo^ in the 
articles mentioned in the note on p. 110, how the transformation of toCemic 
dans into local groupings and the transition from uterine to masculine 
kinship must have prepared the way for ** the chief phenomenon of social 
concentration which takes us from communistic totemic societies to tribal 
societies with organized chieftainships. This concentration seems to have 
taken place in the neolithic age when the tribes came together and settled 
down, abandoning nomadic life for sedentary, agricultural, and industrial 
life. This new manner of life necessitates the institution of chiefs proper, 
chiefs whose struggle for frontiers, as wdl as their hunting expeditions 
and efforts at settlement and organization, must make them in a sense 
military chiefs, but who are going to find in the totemic traditions, which 
they have only to monopolize and individualize, a reservoir of power and 
prestige from which tbc^ will draw the consecration of their sovereignty " 
(Davy, of, cit., i, pp. 146-7). 

The Bantu and Nilotic societies wdl illustrate the manner in which 
centralization is bound up on the one hand with military despotism and 
agricultural organization and on the other with monofheism. Coming 
together both for defence and for the exploitation of the soil, it looks as if 
the clans needed a single god as much as a single military chief. ** Ifilitary 
power and rdigious power are thus the attributes with which political power 
appears when it is concentrated. Among aU the peoples whom we have 
passed in review, the cult of the king accompanies military diieftainship. 
Often, too, the initiation rites, which are a tribal worship and consequently 
represent an advanced degree of rdigious concentration, play a pre- 
dominant part.** Thus at the same time as the great gods are conceived 
as gods above the particularism of the clan by the tribal worship, so the 
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dri«fi or king! who imito tribei or kingdami under their authority are 
wonhipped like these gods and assimilated to them. It seems, then, that 
the chief is the Imng sjmthesis of aH the energies, all the capacities, and 
aU the rights which are latent and diffuse in the group. To prove that the 
king really absorbs everything — religion, force, property — in himself, the 
Baganda, to take but one example, represent him after his accession as 
** eating the country.'* The king is the group, he is its land, he is its 
defence, he is its religioua force, its ancestral tradition : he is its aU. 




PART II 

FROM CLANS TO KINGDOMS 


CHAPTER 

THE ORIGINS OF SOaAL LIFE AND POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN EGYPT 

I 

The Eastern Mediterranean as the Cradle of 

ClVlLXZATION 

From the middle of the quaternary era, Man appears simul- 
taneously in Europe, Africa, and Asia at a number of sites, 
which grow more numerous with the discoveries of every 
year. But the first soil really propitious to a normal develop- 
ment of civilization and to advances in political and social 
life has for many thousands of years been found by man only 
in the south-east of the Mediterranean from the Nile to 
Mesopotamia. 

There the retreat of the pleiocene sea had left dry a 
limestone plateau extending from the Atlantic to the Persian 
Gulf. In it subsidences and erosion cut the relatively deep 
valleys of the Nile, the Jordan-Orontes and the Euphrates, 
and the parallel gulfs of the Red Sea, the Dead Sea, and the 
Persian Gulf. Volcanic eruptions bursting up along the 
cracks of the earth’s crust raised up the Peninsula of Sinai 
and spread out the lava, basalts, granites, minerals, and 
gems of Nubia, Sinai, Arabia, and Elam. Despite the long, 
wide marine cleft between Arabia and Egypt, which only left 
a fragment, seventy miles wide — our Isthmus of Suez— -of 
Africa in Asia, the whole region where Egypt, Arabia, 
Palestine and Syria, Mesopotamia and Assyria will develop 
possesses a certain geological and physical unity which is to 
influence the fortunes of its inhabitants. To ^e north the 
Mediterranean, a moving bafrier, did not offer a continuous 
obstacle. Down to a relatively late epoch subsequent to 

116 
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the appearance of man, the lidfes of Gibraltar and Sidly 
afforded communication between North Africa and Europe* 
To the north-east the land bridges which linked Asia IGnor 
to the Greek Peninsula were not yet broken. On the Asiatie 
side, on the contrary, the Euphrates Valley is endrded by 
mountains and deserts. In the direction of Africa the Nile 
Valley is hemmed in by inhospitable sands. Far more than 
to the vast African and Asiatic continents, Egypt and Meso- 
potamia belong to the Mediterranean basin. 

From Libya to Iran tablelands and valleys enjoyed 
climatic conditions infinitely superior to those imposed on 
Europe. North of the Mediterranean, ice rivers descended 
from the mountains, invaded the plains, and drove men to 
take refuge in caves. That happened four times, each in- 
vasion lasting thousands of years; but temperate periods 
intervened. However gifted were the men whose exquisite 
paintings and reliefs have been preserved in French and 
Spanish caves, their progress was grievously hampered by 
the glacial invasions. Only late did they learn any means 
of existence and provisions for life beyond pasturage and 
hunting. Only after thousands of years did they become 
cultivators, potters, and metallurgists. Their social, intel- 
lectual, and religious development owing to this suffered a 
long period of stagnation. In the history of humanity they 
only count from the first millennium before our era. 

The physical conditions of North Africa and the south- 
west of Asia were quite different. There were no glaciers in 
what will be the habitat of the peoples of the Ancient East, 
but valleys, where the earth deposit was accumulating during 
the quaternary epoch and the river systems were beginning 
to become regular, and tablelands watered by abundant 
rains, where plants and game sufficed for human food. The 
human race found there a soil whereon it might advance 
without knowing the centuries of arrested growth imposed 
by nature. Thus is to be explained the advances ahead of 
their quaternary contemporaries made by the men ci the 
Ancient East. They first devised a complete social organisa- 
tion, their hands and brains created the majority of took, 
the first masterpieces of art and thought. Finally, 
to a climate favourable to the preservation of all substances, 
inscribed or pictorial monuments from the earliest times are 
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tbe bMt mutilated among them. The memory of fleetmg 
livee, wliidi in other parts of the ^be nothing could rescue 
from oblivion, in Egsrpt and Chaldsea is enshrined for us in 
buildings, mummies, and inscriptions. That is why human 
histcwy can and should be studied among the peoples of the 
Ancient East several thousand years earlier than an3rwhere 
else. 

Yet even in the favoured region of the Eastern Mediter^ 
ranean. Nature distributed her gifts unevenly. As the 
quaternary period evolved, the climates changed and the 
pluvial rainfall diminished. On the tablelands of Libya, 
Arabia, and Syria, now less and less well Watered, human 
life became precarious ; but it kept its privileged conditions 
in the Nile and Euphrates Valleys. The first civilizations 
flourished principally among the inhabitants of Egypt and 
Chaldsea. 

Of these two valleys, Eg3rpt ocoupies the first rank botii for 
the antiquity, the number, and the beauty of its monuments. 
In Egypt man not only appears from the remotest ages — a 
fact observable elsewhere — ^but — and this is unique — ^the 
evolution of his body, of his spirit, and of his social, political, 
intellectual, and artistic creations can be followed almost 
without interruption down to the present day. It is, there- 
fore, in Egypt that the study of the origins of historic 
civilization ought to begin. There its development and its 
radiation to other centres of Oriental culture wiU best be 
observed. 


n 

The First Human Groups in Egypt 

The tablelands, to-day deserts, which enclose the Nile 
Valley were inhabited before the valley itself. At the dawn 
of the quaternary epoch North Africa was free from the 
glaciers which had held Europe in their grip. What we call 
the Sahara was well-watered country, covered with arbor- 
escent vegetation and swarming in game. Man appeared 
there very early. Round Algiers, and at Gafw in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tunis, deposits of worked flints of eolithic^ or 
pre-Chdlean type, dated by the stratification, have beoi 

* de Morgaa, XXXI, pp. 36 y. 
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found. They are the toob and weapon! of a rude popnlathm 
at nomad hunters. Their |n^— buflaloes, antdopes, and 
ostrichefr— appears, painted by the hunters themselves upon 
the walls of caves from Algeria to the Egyptian Sudan. The 
distribution of the paintings indicates the area ^versed 
by the hunters.* They reached the edges of the depression 
^ere the Nile Valley was carving itself out, but for centuries 
could not settle there. 

The pleiocene sea, which reached as far as the present 
Fayum at the beginning of the quaternary, gave place to 
fre^-water lakes strung out from the site of the future 
Thebes to that of the future Memphis. At an epoch roughly 
corresponding to the first interglacial in Europe these lakes 
were drained, leaving characteristic fossiliferous sediments 
and lake terraces on each side of the Nilotic fault. On these 
lake bottoms flora and fauna developed more quickly than 
on the Sahara plateaux. About the same time the river 
waters of Central Africa, bursting through the granite 
barriers of Nubia, sought an outlet to the Mediterranean. 
After trying a course to the left of the present Nile, they 
found a suitable way of escape through the ancient marine 
and lacustrine gulf.^ A river of formidable might thus flowed 
across swamps rich in plants and animals. By the second 
glacial epoch in Europe the Nile Valley offered to the hunters 
the attractions of its waters, its plants, and its wild life, all 
the more potent because the progressive and parallel desicca- 
tion of the Sahara made human life difficult upon the North 
African tablelands. 

Along the banks of the wadis, to-day dry, which drained 
to the Nile the waters of the Sahara and formed each one a 
way of entry, the hunters pitched temporary camps and 
established their workshops for arms and implements of 
chipped flint. There and on the lake terraces in the valley 
the palseolitkic stations have been discovered, and these have 
yielded by the thousand hand-axes, celts, arrow-heads, har- 
poons, and hammer-stones of the t3rpe which will be called 
Chellean and Acheulean.^ Attracted by the water, hunting 

* Boule, VAnthr., Xlll (1902), p. 109; Schweinfurth, Ztitsekr. /. Etknog,, 
XXXIX (1907). p. 889; XLIV. p. 827. 

* Blenckenhorn, Geschichte des NiUStromi '* (m Zeitsckr. d. GmU. /. 
Erdkunde, 1902). 

■ de Morgan, XXXI, p. 86. 
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a&d ftriiiiig, the nomads descended into the valley. Kept 
there by the easier life due to the animals, fish, and wild 
plants, they began to make permanent setliements. Under 
the river terraces their flints and the bones of the buffaloes 
and elq>hants which they ate have been unearthed. 

To this period of the first sedentary establishments in 
the valley those stations termed mesolithic by de Morgan^ 
should correspond. But nothing, or hardly anything, has 
come down to us from them. There lies a still unsolved 
problem in Egypt ; the several stages in the development of 
the age of stone, chipped, flaked, polished, etc., are not met. 
We pass abruptly from paleolithic stations to neolithic 
stations, which are better termed chalcolithicf since copper 
and gold already appear in them.^ If the intermediate stages 
are lacking, nothing proves that they did not exist at all. 
It is more likely that the traces of them are and will remain 
inaccessible to excavators, and the reason is this : Man had 
already been settled in the valley for several thousand years 
when, about the time of the last glacial period in Europe, 
the Nile’s cycle of annual floods and alluvial depositions 
became definitely established. For man the result was such 
an improvement in the soil that agriculture and all that it 
entaUs became his principal occupation and finally attached 
the race to the land. 

With agriculture began an evolution in paleolithic 
industry ; then came the utilization of clay, crude or baked, 
the invention of pottery. But the ruins of the villages and 
cemeteries which would have preserved for us the traces of 
this intermediate age were gradually buried in silt; for the 
deposit, insignificant in any single year, assumes gigantic 
proportions when the unit of measurement is a thousand 
years. Where deep soundings have been made, for instance, 
at the mouth of the Delta, pottery and bricks, and at 
Damietta even a skull,’ appeared at a depth of twenty or 
thirty metres in the silt. According to probable estimates, 
these potters were living there 16,000 years ago.^ It is likely 
that they represent the population intermediate between the 

> de Morgan, XXXI, p. 78. * lbtd„ pp. 71, 88. 

* Schweinfurth, quoted by Blenckenhorn, Zeitschr, d. Gesell, /. Erdkundt, 
<1908), p. 761. 
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p^Mlithk men of the deeert end the dudeolithk peofte el 
the following ege. But, of course, methodieel soundiagi wil 
be needed to establish tliis hypothesis and these ezplanatfaMBS 
on a surer footing. 

With the chaloolithic stations we ret u rn once more to 
firm ground. Sinoe 1895, J. de Morgan, G. Legrain, E. 
Am^iineau, Flinders Petrie, Quibell, and many others have 
found them distributed all along the Nile Valley,^ but always 
on the edge of the sands on the border4ine between eultivated 
land and desert. When the inhabitants of the yaUey had 
learned by centuries of experience that the flood and the 
silt recurred every year, they removed their villages and 
cemeteries beyond the reach of the waters and the mud. 
This has allowed us to discover their graves at Negada, 
Abydos, and El-Amrah. 

These chalcolithic stations — their approximate date is, at 
latest, about 5000 B.C.’ — disclose contracted skeletons sur- 
rounded with vases, sculptured palettes, weapons, tods, and 
offerings of food. Since the paheolithic epoch the advance 
appears enormous. Knives with symmetrical double flak- 
ings, flint bracelets and arrow-heads are admirable, both as 
implements and as works of art, and are superior to an 3 rthing 
neolithic man has produced in other countries.” Vases of 
hard rock, and a pottery presenting a wealth of forms and 
technical processes, illustrate the development of industry. 
Pins, chisels, and vases of copper, and gold jewels announce 
the definite discovery of metals.” Bones and animal skins, 
as well as the scenes engraved on the palettes, prove that 
the hunters pursued, as well as game, species susc^tible of 
domestication— dogs, gazelles, sheep, cattle, and asses — so 
as to lighten human labour and create reserves of food. 
Grains of barley, millet, and wheat found in the stomachs of 
the corpses and in the kitchen-middens {kjixkkennuBddingi) 
show that the fields were tilled and varieties of plants 
selected.” Moreover, hoes and ploughshares of flint occur 
among the artifacts. 

Are all these inventions due to the patient genius of the 
neolithic Egyptians? Or were they in part inspired from 

* de Morgen, XXXll ; cf. Moret, XXVlll, VEgyfte avant Us fyramidts, 

• de Morgan, XXXI, p. 100. • /bid., pp. 88, 08. 

« Ibtd., p. 106. * /bid.. Part II, chap. 11. 
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Abroad? That is a hi|^y oontrovmial question, and n 
discussion of it will be more in place in Chapter II. Let H 
suffice to say here that there is not the least need to invoke 
an invasion from Asia to explain the growth of the chaleo- 
lithic culture of Egypt. No doubt men existed in Hitiicr 
Asia and Europe, contemporaries of these first Egsrptians, 
but it is open to doubt whether they had yet reaped an 
equal or higher levd of civilisation. 

Nowhere else had natural conditions favoured the 
development of a human society to the same extent as in 
Egypt. Nowhere else do we find a chalcolithic industry 
comparable in its technical perfection. Moreover, apart from 
some stations of uncertain age in Palestine, no trace of man 



Fig. Boat sl-bmounted by an Ensign. 


earlier than 4000 b.c. exists in Syria or Mesopotamia. By 
that date the Egyptians had their feet on the threshold of 
their history proper. It b, then, reasonable to attribute the 
precocious development of Egypt’s first inhabitants to their 
own genius and to the exceptional conditions presented by 
the Nile Valley. Nothing proves that it was due to the 
incursion of more civilized strangers. The very exbtence of 
such, or at least of their civilization, remains to be proved. 
On the other hand, everything goes to show that the connec- 
tions and intercourse between these first inhabitants of the 
Nile Valley and the population of Asb were already frequent. 
To that extent it may be admitted that important elements 
of material culture may have reached Egypt from Asb and 
Arabb. 


Such advances could not have been achieved without the 
shdter of some social and political organization, at least an 
elementary one. Few features of it can be detected, for 
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uritiiig dad not yet exist to leave behind explicit evidence 
thereof. Still, on clay vases, and more rarely on the walls 
of tombs, painted scenes already appear. There we see boats 
and buildings surmounted by heraldic eflKgies — a falcon, an 
elephant,' a solar disc, crossed arrows, or mountains (Figs. 
l-S). Many of these emblems remained in use down to the 
dose of Pharaonic civilization as the names of provinces or 
noma (vofMt). It is, therefore, not overbold to assign to 
them a sodal meaning even in prehistoric times. These 
ensigns are evidently ‘^ethnic emblems,” as Victor Loret' 
has recognized; their presence indicates the existence of 
human groupings the rallying signs whereof we know. 

Here a preliminary remark seems requisite. Egypt is a 
very small country. From the First Cataract to the Delta 

Fig. 2. — Clan Ensigns. 

the valley, with all its windings, is 490 miles long, but its 
breadth is trifling : at the widest point the distance between 
Nile and desert on each bank does not exceed 9f miles. On 
the other hand, the Delta spreads out in a fan 878 miles broad 
along its lower edge. The total arable surface in Egypt is 
scarcely as large as Sicily. The population, which multiplied 
rapidly along thb strip of fertile soil, must, therefore, have 
formed dense and compact groups, the future Egyptian 
names. 

As in all agricultural countries exposed to sudden attacks 
from nomads, the sedentary peasants did not dwell in 
scattered huts. By night they gathered behind the solid 
walls of villages, where they left their families and treasures 
in safety when ^ey went forth to their fields. Each village 
planted above its fortified gates an ensign — ^fetish, talisman, 
rallying sign — ^with which the barques that cruised upon the 
Nile were likewise decked. In these viUages the hunters and 

> XXVII, iSa,; XXIX, 144. 
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tillen liad oome tofethcr for nmohs at ddme, mntoal aiA 
SDdeoUective lafety. B^oiid doubt they fdt theaieendaiiQy 
of tlioee amouf them who were diatmguiehed by streogth, 
inteUigence, wealth, and alao by magic knowledge : taliwnana 
and magicians’ or sorcerers’ wands are among the oldert 
objects found in prehistoric graves.^ It is probable that such 
men, rich and tried, formed councils of elden of the type 
of those which appear at the dawn of political institutions 
among primitives. 

Sir James Fraser describes the first organisation known 
to races at the bottom of the human scale in the following 
terms : “ The aborigines of Australia ... are ruled neither 
by duefs nor kings. So far as their tribes can be said to 
have a political constitution, it is a democracy or, rather, 
an oligarchy of old and influential men, who meet in council 
and decide on all measures of importance, to the practical 
exclusion of the younger men. Their deliberative assembly 
answers to the Senate of later times ; if we had to coin a word 
for such a government of elders we might call it a geronto- 
cracy.”’ It is impossible not to recollect that in the Egypt 
of the Pharaohs there existed at ail periods Councils of Elders 
called Saru (the princes, the great ones),* to which the 
religious texts from the Pyramids attribute an origin prior to 
any political organization, in the society of the gods who, 
according to Egyptian traditions, inhabited Egypt before 
men. The first organized body had been governed by a king 
(nsut) and by Saru.* Gerontocracy, therefore, begins very 
far back in l^ptian traditions ; it dated back, very likely, 
to the time of the chalcolithic villages (c/. Davy, pp. 57, 78, 
above). 

Grouped thus in villages, perhaps forming clans, lived 
those who devoted themselves to the rough task of improving 
the oasis of Egypt. It took them centuries to derive from 
hard-earned experience the inventions and methods necessary 
for cultivation in a valley subject to periodic floods. If the 
river brings ‘‘the water of life” to the soil, we must not 
forget that at the moment of the overflow it drowns and 

* de Morgan, XXXI, Fig. 47, ivory. 

■ J. G. Frazer, Lectures on ike Early History of the Kingshif, p. lOT. 

* A. Moret. C.R, Acad, des insert fs. (1916), p. 878. 

« Pyramid of Pepi II, 1380, ed., Sethe, 1 1041. 
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dettr^ everything; hence the need for raising roads and 
eiBnges above it on causeways or artificial mounds. When 
the water subsided, it followed capricious detours or spread 
out in marshes. What was to be done then ? The river must 
be banked, the fleeting waters’ presence prolonged by retain- 
ing them in reservoirs, crude elevating machines devised for 
diffusing the water on the land, irrespective of the level of 
the stream, and an interminable network of irrigation canals 
dug. Yet there were other essential tasks — ^to drive out the 
wild beasts from the valley; to choose the animals suitable 
for taming, to break in ox, sheep, and ass; to till the soil 
with the mattock and then with a flint plough, drawn at first 
by the hand of man, later by oxen ; to select plant species ; 
to obtain barley, millet, wheat, and the vine ; to develop flint 
and ceramic industries ; to cut hard stones ; to find out the 
secrets of casting copper and gold. To this prodigious labour 
we may assign a period of at least 1,500 years (before 8500 
The result of these centuries of discipline is civiliza- 
tion visible for the first time on the earth. The population 
who had achieved it lived under a social system of which the 
tribal ensigns are the only marks to tell the tale. 

From this chalcolithic epoch the primitive graves have 
preserved some corpses till our days. The race was of 
moderate stature, of slender figure. The face is long, the 
skull narrow ; the eyes were black, the hair black, not woolly. 
There is not a trace of the negroid type; on the contrary, 
everything goes to show a kinship with that South European 
population which Sergi calls the Mediterranean race.^ 


in 

Fibbt Historical Period 

From the end of the fourth millennium Egypt was march- 
ing towards the decisive transformation; ^e chalcolithic 
industries gave birth to a true civilization ; the groupings of 
men in villages or clans were united to form first States or 
kingdoms, and then one single kingdom. About the same 
time writing assumed definite shape and combined phonetic 
signs with the ideographic si^^ns, thus increasing a hundred- 

> Cf. dfl Morgan, XXXI, p. 126. • Breasted, XXV, p. 428. 
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fold the Kflouroea of the old pietare writing. Thenoelortli 
memories of events oonld be preserved in other wnys thin 
by oral tradition; acquired experience was handed down; 
history and political tradition were created. For the flnt 
time in the evolution of humanity we readi a hutoriaU 
period on which we are informed by a written tradition and 
contemporary monuments, and which is connected by an 
unbroken diain of witnesses to the modem q>och. The 
framework of this tradition has been established by Egyptian 
annalists to whom we owe the royal Turin Papyrus and 
the Ptolemaic compilers such as Manetho, some using royal 
families, some dynasties, as bases from the beginnings till the 
latest phase.’ We shall only trace the main outlines here, 
reserving to a later volume history of Eg 3 rptian civiliza- 
tion,* and so we deal only with Egypt’s place in the develop- 
ment of the Ancient World of the Orient. 

On approaching the historical period the question of 
chronology inevitably arises. We shall describe in our book. 
The Nile and Egyptian Civilization^ the materials with which 
we can reconstitute this chronology in Ancient Egypt ; it will 
always be vague enough, especially in respect of the period 
of the beginnings. However, we have in our hands the 
means of purifying the fabulous estimates handed down by 
Manetho, whose text has been corrupted by the Christian 
chronographers who have preserved him to us.* Exact and 
certain dates obtained by astronomical calculations allow us 
to descry here and there some sure landmarks and to calcu- 
late the duration of the dynasties, sometimes with certitude, 
more often approximatdy. The result is a chronology 
shorter than that traditionally accepted down to the last 
few years.”* 

An astronomical date allows the beginning of the XHth 
Dynasty to be fixed at 2000 b.c. Now, the Turin Papyrus, 
an official Egyptian authority, assigns 955 years to the sum 
total of the reigns of the 1st to the Vlllth Dynasties ; leaving 
860 years for Dynasties IX to XI, according to dating 
vouched for by the monuments, we reach a total figure of 

> XXII, i§ 160154. 

* A. Moreti TMe Ntle and Egyptian CivtliBotton, 

* Ed. Meyer. XXIII. 

* de Morgan (XXXI, p. 100) remains faithful to the long chronology. 
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1|815 yean to detmnine the period prior to Dynaaty XD 
irithin a limit of error of a century or ao. Upon this pre- 
aumption the b^iinninf of the lat Dynaaty is fixed about 
8815 ; or, more roughly, between 8400 and 8800 B.C.' 

This Ist Dynasty, which marked the foundation of a 
centralised State, had been preceded by a long preparatory 
period in which the ESgyptians had sought for an ellectire 
social organiiation to ensure the security and regularity of 
social labour in the valley. The tradition preserved by the 
Turin Papyrus and Manetho attributes the creation of 
political institutions to dtvtne dynaBtie$ in which the high 
gods of Pharaonic Egypt, Ra and Enneades, figure; they are 
said to have reigned for hundreds of thousands of years 
before Menes. The gods were succeeded by kingg dwelling 
in Lower Egypt, and then by a family of sovereigns of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, called the Followers of Homs. After 
them came Menes and the Ist Dynasty. Apart from the 
fabulous figures, real historical elements lie hidden beneath 
the veil of this pious allegory. 

The figured monuments of this epoch anterior to Menes 
show us plenty of beings acting as protectors of men. But 
they are not Ha, Osiris, or Horns, the great divine figures of 
the historical epoch. These patrons are a falcon, a vulture, 
a hare, a scorpion, a fish, a solar disc, two crossed arrows, 
and so on;* that is to say, the ensigns of the chalcolithic 
villages already illustrated on the vases. It is probable that 
these ensigns were not yet gods to whom men were linked by 
religious ties. They were at least fetishes, and exercised over 
the men of each clan a social influence which explicit monu- 
ments now allow us to define. 

The predynastic graves have preserved schist palettes 
which bear engraved scenes. On them we see these same 
fetishes — ^the faJcon, fish, scorpion, lion, jackal, bow, arrow — 
but no longer inert and lifeless as they were on the ensigns 
of the chalcolithic boats and villages. Now they have 
descended from their pedestals; they lead men to the chase 
and to the combat (Fig. 8). With the human hands where- 
with the primitive artists’ imagination has endowed them 

* XXII, 1 163. 

* V. Loret in VIII. vdl. X (1902); f/. Moret, XXIX, 164. 
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tb^ wield weapone to slay the clan’s adversaries, cords to 
bind the prisoners, mattocks to destroy the fenced villafcs 
the foe.^ From this epoch we can assart that the animal 
or emblem which serves as standard lor the village, and 
probably gave its name to it (as it will later to the nome), 
plays the r 61 e of protector of the human aggregate, whidi 
seems hereafter to present the aspect of a tribe or clan. In 
the middle of the huts rises a wattle and daub structure 
not altogether without architectural pretensions, the outline 
of which already foreshadows what is to be a naos in the 
Pharaonic period. It is the first draft of the temple, as 
the fetish is the first attempt at a provincial god. That is 
the new dement — a very important one — ^in the social life 
of the Nile dwellers: beside or above the village dders 
appears the guardian fetish, who with the lapse of centuries 
will become the god of the nome, and later will enter the 
sdar or Osirean pantheon. 

Is that the historical fact which lies hidden behind 
the fable of the divine dynasties? The Egyptians of the 
Pharaonic epoch would in that case have substituted the 
names of the high gods of the historic period for those very 
imperfect sketches of divinities who really ruled men at the 
beginning of time. In any case, the political and social 
system which corresponds to fetishism has nothing in 
common with that of a divine dynasty, which is a monarchy 
already matured. It is probable that predynastic Egypt 
between 4500 and 8500 b.c. had not advanced beyond the 
stage in which so many primitive societies are still left — ^the 
system of the clan protected by a fetish or totem. Hence it 
must be asked whether the relations between the Egyptians 
and their sacred patrons were those of clansmen and their 
totem — i.e., the equalitarian and communistic regime of the 
totemic clan (c/. supra, p. 14). The question cannot be 
discussed at this point, in driault of express documents 
dating from the epoch we have reached. It will meet us 
once more when we come to describe the survivals of older 
traditions in the first monarchical institutions of dynastic 

Egypt. 

We can at least refer to these remote ages the division of 
the valley into geographical provinces, in which the popula- 
a de Morgan, XXXI, Fig. 181. 
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tkm wit grouped about a village more important ttan Ilia 
Kit, where the maihet, the tribunal, the naot of the felUi» 
and the dwdling of the chief or chiefs were situated* The 
dans have become territorial groupings, of whidi tiie names 
—Falcon, Gaielle, Jadud, Lapwing, Terebinth, Snake’s 
Mountain, Sceptre, Sistnim, Bi^, etc.— were preserved bp 
the nomes, the clans’ heirs. The historian Bduard Meyer 
says : ** We find in Egypt no trace of those human groupings 
which we meet everywhere dee at the beginnings of societies, 
and which remain in vogue among other Hamitic peoples* 
We find ndthcr tribes nor names of tribes— besides, the 
Egyptians did not even have an (ethnic) name to denote 
th^ people as a whole — ^we find ndther family alliances nor 
blood feuds. . . No doubt. Neverthdess, the grouping 
of villages around fetishes, which will later be the gods of 
nomes, presents every appearance of a continuaticm of the 
dans, wherein the people lived under the wgis of fetishes and 
under the guidance of dders, those Sam whom tradition 
made the chiefs of Egypt in the days before kings. The dan, 
become a village, occupies a district called after it (c/. 
iupraf p. 56). 

With this reservation, we shall say with Meyer: *^The 
sole division the Egyptian’s State knows is purdy territorial. 
It is not the people who are divided into groups, but the land 
which is cut up into districts. . . .^ So the nomes were the 
primitive cells from which sprang the greater States. They 
correspond to aggregations o1 tribes among people who are 
still on the threshold of civilization. • . . Each of these 
principal ceUs of the social body had undergone an individual 
historical devdopment in religion and customs and had pre- 
served this character in a very marked and lasting manner. 
They kept themsdves alive throughout all the transforma- 
tions of Egsrptian history, and whenever the State grew weak 
the kingdom rdapsed into its division into nomes.”* 

On the prehistoric schut palettes scenes of conflicts 
between men bearing different ensigns, who are therefore 
rivals, often figure. There were therefore wars between Hie 
fetishes and the inhabitants of the nomes. Sometimes we 
observe groups of fetishes fighting against rival groups; so 
> XXU. 1176. > ibid., 1177. 
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htd been at a very eariy date confederations of names 
or attempts at hegemony.^ Limited political and tenitarisl 
froiqiinfs certainly preceded any other effort towards unifl- 
eation« They eulininated in the formation of two kingdom§f 
one for each of the essential divisions of the country— North 
and Sootiiy Upper and Lower Egypt. Such is the tradition 
common to the Turin Pap 3 nrus and Manetho, which is con- 
firmed by the Palermo Stone and numerous allusions in the 



Pachent. 


Red Crown with White Crown with 
Urfleu%. Uraeus. 



historical and religious texts of the Pharaonic period. From 
these later authorities we learn that the city of Buto (Eg., 
Pe) in Lower Egypt was the political and religious capi^ of 
the North. Here the chiefs adopted the name bitt, expressed 
in writing by the hee sign, which was to become the t3rpical 
ideogram characteristic of the kings of the North, or Lower 
Egypt.* As ** speaking arms,” the kingdom of the North 
tocA the papyrus (was), which grows luxuriantly in the Delta 
and fmmed the staple diet of its inhabitants. The king was 

* V. Lorat quoted in Vlll, X, pp. 176 y. 

* Pjremid of Pepi I, i. 6M : " The biiim who ere in Pealhe kings of the 
Norfh who dwdl el Bvto. 
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distingmahed from othtf men by * red cap wy high at the 
back and decorated in front by a spiral. This was a talisman 
inhabited by a goddess, the serpent VFoset, who dwelt at 
Buto. This snake coiled itsdf round tiie ldng*s head and 
inqured bdiolders with tenor* 

As for Upper Egypt, or the South, its capital lay at 
Ndcheb (Ei-Kab, on the right bank of the Nile), where a 
great brick enclosure, dating, perhaps, from this period, 
survives to-day. This chief called himself Nsiot, expressed 
in hieroglyphics by the sign of a liliaceous plant, which was 
to be the ideogram characterising the kings of the South, or 
Upper Egypt. The realm of the South also ad<qyted “ speak- 
ing arms” — ^the lily and the lotus (nekheb). Its king was 
crowned with a white mitre. It was defended by a vulture 
goddess, Nekheb^ who, hovering above the king, protected 
him with her outspread wings. From this will arise the 
crown of the South and the guardian deity of Upper Egypt.* 
The two crowns combined will form the Psehentf the symbol 
of the two Egypts united in one. 

The extreme importance attached by the kings of the 
Pharaonic period to the crowns, and the divine life which 
they bestow even thousands of years later, compel us to 
admit that the red cap and the white mitre in primitive times 
possessed all the magic virtue which the primitives of to-day 
still ascribe to the royal insignia. Sir James Frazer quotes 
numerous texts showing that such insignia are reputed to 
work miracles; for the kings are bearers of talismans which 
ensure a magic power over men and Nature. ‘ 

We know nothing of the history of these early kingdoms. 
Yet tradition alleges that the kings of the North had a pre- 
eminence over the rest of Egypt at the beginning of time. 
No text allows us to delimit their zone of influence ; but the 
religion of later days indicates that such influence was pro- 
found. Thb b explained by the exceptional fertility of the 
Delta. So soon as it could be made fit for cultivation by 
dint of embanking and draining and irrigating, thb stretch 
of earth, repeatedly renewed by the Nile silt, offered a wider 
area, a more productive soil, and a more favourable habitat 

■ On the images and titles, see Uoret, XXX, chaps, i, ii. 

* Of. cH., p. 180 ; vide sufra, p. 107 for M. Davy*i interpretation of theee 
facts. 
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to the sh>wthsOf a prolific imee, dian the naiiow vaUegr ol 
Upper Egypt. The result was a precocious material pro»- 
perity and intellectual development, attested by the fact that 
the great gods of the Delta later imposed their authority on 
the rest of Egypt. The sun, Ra, was first worshipped at 
Heliopolis ; Osiris (who personified the Nile and vegetation)* 
Isis, and Horus are the gods of Busins, Mendes, and Buto.^ 
The extension of their worship over the whole valley in very 
early times indicates a corresponding political influence from 
the Ddta. This religious development also bears witness to 
the advance in the popular mentality : the fetishes become 
godtf magic evolves towards religion, the chiefs are trans- 
formed from sorcerers, as they had been, into priest-kings, 
while political power, once divided and diffuse in each clan, 
is concentrated to become kingship, at first regional, then 
extended (vide eupra, pp. 77 /.). 

The king’s domain, at first local, expanded, and absorbed 
the whole Nile Valley. One great fact shows that the king’s 
miaeion was to watch over and further agriculture by assist- 
ing natural and supernatural laws regulating tillage of the 
fields. This new fact is the appearance of the Calendar — 
that is, of a method of measuring time and fixing the date 
for the various agricultural operations. The first Egyptians 
counted by lunar months, since the word month is expressed 
ideographically by the sign moon, but they did not succeed 
by that means in dividing time in strict harmony with the 
regular recurrence of the seasons and observations of the 
sun’s course. To obtain such agreement they tried to get as 
close to the solar year as possible. Taking twelve months of 
thirty days as a basis, they supplemented them by five inter- 
calary days (epogomenw), and thus created a calendar year 
of 865 days, within a quarter of a day of the true solar year 
(865^ days). The most salient feature of this first of known 
calendars is its adaptation to agricultural works. In it the 
twelve months were divided into three seasons respectively, 
named the inundation (akhet), the sowing (pent), and the 
harvest (ehemu). The first day of the year was fixed at 
July 19 (JuliansJune 15, Gregorian), when two extra- 
ordinary events greeted the eyes of tillers — ^the beginning of 
the Nile flood and the appearance in the heavens at the hour 
‘ Mupero, XX, toI. I. chap, ii; Meyer, XXII, ||178. 103. 
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of sonriie of tlie star So^ (Sii^ TUs hdiaeal riilDi 
of Sothu marked lor them the startiiifiMHiit of an aatro* 
nomical era which we call the Soihie eyde. As a result of 
the discrepaney of a quarter of a day suhsisting b e twe e n the 
solar year (805^ days) and the calendar year (868 days)t the 
coincidence between the sunrise and appearance of Sothis 
only really existed once in every 1,480 solar or 1,461 eMl 
Shears. 

It is obvious that this Egsrptian calendar could only have 
been inaugurated in a year in which the first day of tike 
year actually fell on the day of the heliacal rising of Sotihis — 
July 10 (Julian). In the course of Egyptian history that 
happened in 4241, 2781, and 1821 b.c. and a.d. 140. Now, 
even under the IVth Dynasty inscriptions show that the 
calendar and the supplementary days were in current use. 
The introduction of the calendar cannot therefore be later 
than 4241 b.c. ^^That is the oldest certain date in the 
world’s history.”^ On the other hand, our astronomers have 
calculated that it is precisely in the latitude of Memphis that 
Sothis would rise at dawn on July 19, 4241. The calendar, 
therefore, was adapted for Lower Egypt. It is a product of 
the scientific culture of the Delta, which was imposed upon 
the upper valley. This is one more proof of the very ancient 
preponderance of Lower Egypt which has left its lasting 
mark on dynastic traditions. Moreover, the date provides 
an approximate criterion for fixing the supremacy of the 
North ; it must have included the year 4241 b.c. 

The following period, according to the traditions con- 
tained in the Turin Papyrus, was the epoch of the kings 
called FoUoweri of the god (falcon) Hotub (ShemtUrHot). 
The later texts describe these ShemBu-Hm as warriors armed 
with arrows, javelins, and boomerangs, who marched into 
battle bearing blazoned on their shields not two or three of 
the deified fetishes of the earliest times, but one alone of 
these gods — ^the falcon Homs (Fig. 8). That is a new step 
toward centralization ; the god Horns imposes his cult on all 
Egypt. On the other hand, the king henceforth passes lor 
the living incarnation of thb god Homs. He is the falcon 
Homs himsdf on earth, and he takes it as a name: the 
> M^r. XXll, 1 197. 
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bifioa symbol will slways iweeede the king’s persoDal n a me 
Imi this qxMih <Fig. 8). There we have a dednve monieat 
in the history of kingship : the chief-sorcerer oi former days* 
beeoming step by step priest-king, now rises to the rank of 
god-king (cf. Davy, pp. 6, 80, and 107 above). 

We lack precise information to enable us to define more 
exactly this decisive event in the evolution of social life in 
Bigypt. We only know that if the followers of Homs occu- 
pied the whole land, they at least remained always divided 
among two kingdoms, that of Nekheb, which now boasted a 
temple of the falcon god Horus in the town of Nekhen 
(Serakonpplis), and that of Buto. The dualism springing 
from the contrast between the narrow valley and the spacious 
Delta persists, and it will always persist, even at the time, 
now near at hand, of the official unity of Egypt. Which 
Horus was this who became a dynastic god? Was it the 
Falcon of Upper Egypt, Horns the Great (of Edfu), who 
personifies the winged solar disc in heaven, or Horus the 
Less, son of Osiris and Isis, the god of Lower Egypt, wor- 
shipped at Buto ? No text settles that question ; the accounts 
of the wars waged by the followers of Horus, engraved on 
the walls of the Temple of Edfu, are of late date. They 
record, in the guise of mythical episodes in the strife between 
Osiris and Seth, events which may have been historical, but 
are rendered unrecognizable by theological speculations. 

Whatever be their origin, ^e Shemsu-Hor kings retained 
the royal insignia already borne by their predecessors. But 
in addition to the red cap and the white mitre, they hold in 
their hands a shepherd’s staff, bent over at the top to form a 
crook, and an ox-herd’s whip. These will become the royal 
sceptre and the magic whip (Fig. 4). They gird about their 
loins a loincloth of fine linen hitched up by an animal’s tail, 
the trophy of the chase, recalling that they were once chiefs 
of nomad hunters. The royal garb is already finally created 
in the ritual types which it will retain till the Roman period. 

Each of the two kingdoms sought to annex the other ; it 
was the South which triumphed. In the shrine of Horus 
at Hierakonpolis the first historical inacrihed monuments — 
■late palettes and mace-heads of white stone— commemorate 
the victories of the South over the North. On them are 
disclosed to our gaze two 'crowned chiefs— ^the first kings 
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whow Utmmentt are known to ns in tiie hbtny of Egfptt 
poriiin of the worid. One, called die “ Seoipion,** waaaa 
only the fdiite miln of the South; he pradafans hia tahmqih 



King Scorpion, wearing white crown of the South, it wielding the mattock. 
The vanquiihed {rekkitu birds and people of the Bow) are hanged below 
the emblems of victorious clans (the mountain, greyhound, thunder* 
bolt, and falcon). 

over the Eg3rptiaii people {Rekhitu)^ and the strangers called 
the Bows.”^ His name u found as far away as the necro- 
polis of Tura, north of Memphis. He must, therefarcy have 
conquered Lower Egypt, at least partially and temporaiilyy 
but he does not call himMlf its master. The other, Narmetf 
> Qnibdl, HierakonfoUs, PL XXVI, here Fig, 6. 
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boftsts of having massacred 6,000 inhabitants of the Delta, 
especially of the Buto district ; he carried o£F 12,000 prisoners 
and beat the Libyans. So he is depicted on the palette 
commemorating these conquests wearing the white crown of 
the South upright and the red crown of the North reversed. 
Cylinders bearing his name have been found in the Delta.^ 
ne unity of Egypt has, then, been realized offidaUy at least 
for a time by Narmer. The clans dispersed into distinct 
nomes, the separate kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egsrpt 
are succeeded by the unitary monarchy championed by the 
god Horns, to the profit of the kings of the South. 


IV 

The Thintie Monarchy 

It remained to convert the accomplished fact into a 
dynastic right and to create a national tradition. That was 
the work of the 1st Dynasty, of which Menes was the founder 
at Thinis about 8815 b.c. 

The detailed account of these events is reserved for our 
book in this series on Egyptian civilization ; but it is desirable 
here to outline the salient features of the political and social 
evolution achieved by the unification of Egypt. 

Beginning with the 1st Dynasty, the documentation 
assumes a historical character. The kings’ tombs have been 
discovered at Negadah,^ near Thebes, and at Abydos, the 
necropolis of the city of Thinis in Middle Egypt, which was 
the first capital. They contain stele bearing the kings’ 
names, and palettes dated by the kings’ inscriptions men- 
tioning events of political, religious, and military life. From 
this epoch there is a temple at Hierakonpolis with a gold 
image of the god Horns and stone statues of the kingly 
donors.^ The furniture of the tombs and of the temple attests 
the existence of a school of working hard stone (for vases, 
the royal vessel) and metal, already in complete mastery 
over its material. Trade in copper, ivory, and amber had 
been established with foreign lands. Through wealth, art 
developed magnificently in all branches — architecture, en- 

> Quibdl, Nierakonfolis, PL XXIX, here Figi. 6-7. 

* ]. de Morgan, XXXlf 

> Quibdl, NitrakontoUs, Pb. XLI-XLll. 
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Fig. 6.— Sun pALcm or Naimii (Obvcub). 

Ifanner (whose name is inscribed in the rectangnlnr cnrtooche), wenrii 
the white crown of the Sooth, is knocking on the heed an Egyptian 
the Delta. The falcon Horus is leading to him 6, (XXI prisoam (eaob 
stem of the reed stands for 1,(XX)). 


8.5 



FxG 7 —Slate Palette or Nauiee (Reveesb). 

Narmer, wearing the red crown of the North, preceded by four dan ensigns, 
IS on his way to a feast where captives are being butchered. Bdow, a 
hollow to receive the paint fram^ by the necks of two monsters of 
Asiatic type. At the bottom the bull king is destroying a hostile fort 
and trampling on a vanquished foeman 
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graving, sculpture, and pottey. The king was surrounded 
by a court of officials, subordinates, and clients. These, too, 
have 1^ us their monuments, modest indeed, but instructive 
lor the light they throw on the state of society. Henceforth 
S^gypt possesses a king, a capital, a religion, and a govern- 
mental machine, together wifh the agricoltoral, industrial, 
and commercial resources of a great people; in a word, a 
manner of life which denotes a developed society. 

Yet at the accession of the 1st Dynasty the twain of 
the Egyptians had only recently evolv^ its theories of the 
absolute power of the kings and invented writing to express 
them. Ideas and words still possess a quite fresh vigour, and 
the pictographic symbols a magic power of expression. We 
must interpret them tn their fuU tense if we try to analyse 
their terms. 

The official titles chosen by Menes and his successors give 
voice to the conception of a li^g then entertained. The first 
is the name of the falcon Homs, the god of the Shemeu-Hor; 
that means that the king is the falcon incarnate. In the 
classical period the texts dilate with enthusiasm on this 
identity of nature between the king and the falcon-god. A 
royal prince is called as a baby **the falcon in his nest.’’ 
When he ascends the throne he is ** the falcon on his palace.” 
If the king die he is the ” falcon winging his way to heaven ” 
to return to the bosom of the god whence he is sprung.' In 
truth this falcon is no longer the totemic animal, father of 
the isolated clan of the Falcons ; it is the national god of the 
Egypt which the ShemsurHor have unified. By virtue of 
this the king identifies himself with it and makes the Falcon 
the symbol of his authority and his first official title. But 
there is nothing abstract about this symbol ; it conserves all 
its original realism. And so the falcon appears borne upon 
a shield going before the king in the pictures of royal victories 
and feasts. He fights for the kings, seizes his foes, and 
brings them captive to him. To write the name of King Aha 
(Menes) in ideographic signs — ^two arms holding targe and 
javelin — ^the sculptors of Negadah depict the javelin and 
targe as clutched in the talons of the falcon (Fig. 8). 

However, there were other clans among the ShemeurHor 
with other fetishes to protect them. One of the predecessors 
« XXIX, 160. 
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cf Menes revered a ecorpion as patron. The insect not only 
gave his name to thin King Scorpion, but entered the battle- 
field as his champion and destroyed the enemies’ towns with 
a mattock. Another of his pr^ecessors, Narmer, took as 
his name and represented on earth the fish Nar; it, too. 



Fig 8— Aba (Mims) 



comes to life to brandish a mace with both hands over the 
head of a defeated Asiatic (Fig. 9). Menes and his successors 
have absorbed all these clans and their chiefs, totems, 
gods, and all other appurtenances.^ That result was not 
achieved without conflicts and reciprocal concessions. The 
totem gods of each of the old kingdoms of Nekheb and Buto 
won the privilege of being chosen after the falcon as official 
names of the king. So the lily or rose of the South, the bee 


' C/. Davy above, pp 5-6 and 99. 
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of the North, the yultiire of Nddieb, and the une m of Bolo 
wiU for ever denote the oovereigne of North and Sonlhf the 
masters of the two crowns. So Pharaoh boii|^t his tri w ai i di 
by adopting, side by side with the Falcon, lour of the M, 
rival totems; in return riiey lent him their material and 
moral support. The patrons of the old capitals infused thehr 
life and authority into the veins of the king of unified Egypt. 
The same fate awaited other emblems of dans or regio^ 
groups— -the bull, the man-headed sphinx, the crocodile, the 
lotus of Thebes, and the papirrus of the Ddta. They seem 
once to have been the totems of clans conquered by the 
unifiers of the Egirptian land, and thdr memory was pre- 
served in the royal inscriptions. Look at the ^ithets con- 
ceded to Seti I about 1400 b.c. : ** Divine falcon with mottled 
feathers he sweeps through the sky like the majesty of Ra ; 
jackal swift in pursuit he travels round this earth in an hour; 
mesmeric lion he springs over the unknown roads of foreign 
lands; mighty bull with sharp horns he tramples on the 
Asiatics and crushes the Hittites.”‘ 

If we restore to these ceremonial titles the full sense which 
they certainly had at the beginning, we shall understand the 
tie which unites Pharaoh* to the old dan chief. The latter 
already was, by virtue of his practical experience, the re- 
spected councillor and the most dreaded man of the clan, the 
magician, then the priest of the fetish which had become a 
god. Pharaoh, the heir of his prestige, has climbed to the 
topmost stair; he is the god incarnate upon earth. With 
this moral authority enjoyed by the king, material power 
was combined — at the power which physical strength in 

battle secures, then that which the riches gamed by conquests 
or the play of custom bestows (Davy, above. Chap. VI). It 
is certain that the Thinite kings possessed great resources in 
lands and men. They created a royal domain, the pick of 
the land of the conquered dans, and peopled it with their 
innumerable prisoners of war. The treasures aMitniila.f^ 
in their tombs, the mention of many officials in charge of 
agricultural and industrial activities (see our next boede), 
show that the king was rich in land and slaves. Hie will 

* 165 /. 

* Pbaiaor mcMii ** the great hooee,** an epithet analogooi to ** SohliflM 
Pone.” 
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tmd niire vid moie to lay claim to the whde land aa the 
U'ving Mpreaentative and heir of the clan’a gods. His gra^ 
frill, in faet, dose on the whde land at the time of the 
Memphite Empire 800 yean later. 

To sum up, Menes and his immediate suocesson had 
devoted" all their efforts to the concentration into a single 
realm of the two kingdoms of the South and North, and into 
a sinde person of the political and religious authority and 
the wealth previously diffused and dispersed among the 
dans, the chiefs, and the first kings. 

In the course of this account we have given the name 
totem to the protector fint of the royal clan and then of 
the d3masty. The moment has come to try to define what 
primitive Egypt owes to this institution of the totemic dan, 
which in other primitive societies plays such an essential r61e. 

Totem seems the word best suited to express the part 
played by the Fdcon Horns in rdation to the first Pharaohs. 
Where the system of totemic clans exists, the totem (animal 
or otherwise) gives its name to the territory occupied by the 
clan ; in Egypt a Falcon nome existed, and later on the whole 
of "Egypt was called ^^the eye of Horus,” a mystic name 
which, being interpreted, means the creation of the 
Falcon.” The men of the dan and its chief bear the totem’s 
name ; so do the followers of Homs and the Pharaoh Homs 
in rdation to the falcon totem. The presence of the totem 
in a shrine ensures to the dan security, prosperity, and food : 
so the Falcon who guards Egypt, makes her victorious and 
nourishes her with his gifts, was worshipped at Hierakon- 
polls. In battle the totem is borne at the head of the 
warriors; so the Falcon’s ensign goes before in the martial 
scenes depicted on palettes and mace-heads. The totem 
personally takes a hand in the conflict with the dan’s 
adversaries. Have we not seen the Falcon widding targe 
and lance and leading prisoners taken in battle with a rope ? 
From time to time the totem has intercourse with a woman 
of the clan, preferably the chief’s wife ; according to a tradi- 
tion, only attested from a later period, the king of Egypt 
is the offiqmng of the union of the queen with the tutelary 
god of the dynasty, who in this office has taken the Falcon’s 
place. It looks, l^en, as if the primitive Egyptian king 
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stood in the same lelatioii to the Faloon as the diief ol a 
totemie elan to hb totem. 

It would be interesting to know whether these relations 
between the king and the Falccm do not imply a yet older 
social state, wherein all members of the various clans had 
been themselves also in the same position in reqpect to their 
fetish, animal, vegetable, or other, as clansmen are in rela- 
tion to their totem. The majority ol the historians, includ- 
ing Maspero and Meyer, refuse to admit the caiistence of 
totemie customs in Egypt. Ethnologists, such as A. van 
Gennep,^ considering that exogamy, the habitual rule of 
marriage governing totemie societies, is not to be found in 
Egypt, where, on the contrary, kings and commoners married 
their sisters and practised endogamy, renounce any sugges- 
tion of totanism in the Nile Valley, and explain the social 
r 61 e played by the guardian animals of the clans as soolatry. 
A further argument, no less topical, is that all the indications 
of a totemie state of society refer to the king oLone^ and not 
to the entire people. The Shemm-Hor were kings and not 
just men of a clan. We have no evidence that men all called 
themselves Falcons and all regarded the totem as their father, 
their protector, and their fopd-giver. The bond between 
them and the Falcon has been loosed ; communication b no 
longer to be establbhed save through the medium of the king. 

We need not take sides in the controversy as to the 
existence of totembm in Egypt; it b the business of the 
specialists to decide whether the arguments for or against are 
conclusive. ‘ From the hbtorical standpoint, however, we 
confess that the arguments against the exbtence of any 
totembm in Egypt do not seem deebive. It b a common 
event in the hbtory of all peoples that in the period of theb 
maturity the king alone enjoys the privileges which were 
originally the common property of a clan or people. On the 
facts stated, everything seems to be consistent with the 
possibility that the essential features of au earlier totemie 
state of sodety now only appear to us distorted and focussed 
in one single figure — that of the king. It b prudent to leave 
the question open and not dbcard the idea that the 
Egyptians had, perhaps, known the equalitarian system of 

* VSttt sitmgt da frabUau laUmipu pp. IM #. 

• XXIX, 919. 
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totemim before geFontocnieyv locel numaiehy, and neutral* 
iaed mmarcfay. In our book on Egyptian civilizatioD we 
shall see tbat a trace of that totemic ideal whereby fetiiAiesy 
chief, clansmen, and all Nature’s creations are treated with 
perfect equality as brothers seems to have been retained in 
religious customs in the notion of the Ka.^ 

The analysis of the titles borne by the Pharaohs since 
Menes needs to be supplemented by a short description of 
tile great events of kingly life. They are known from the 
carved palettes, from dated historical monuments of the 
kings of the 1st Dynasty, and from the royal annab of 
the Palermo Stone. ^ We shall gain from thb study some 
insight into the duties incumbent upon the king, and we 
shall be better able to define the character of the primitive 
kingship. 

To ensure the worship of the gods, the defence of Egypt, 
and the prosperity of his people by regular cultivation of the 
soil, that was the office of the king, and he claimed to fulfil 
it by hb vigilance, his inteUigence, and his supernatural 
powers. The royal annals scrupulously record what the king 
did toward the attainment of thb triple object and restrict 
the number of events of the reign worthy of commemoration 
to these subjects. 

The cult of the gods entailed the building of temples, the 
performance of rites, the presentation of offerings, and the 
celebration of festivals at which the king always played 
the foremost part. The Palermo Stone expressly mentions 
the years in which the king had stretched the cord” to 
measure out the area for thb or that temple, it enumerates 
the birth festivals and the national feasts of the gods Anubb, 
Minu, Sokarb, and Sed, and relates the circumstances under 
which especially copious offerings had been provided for the 
altars in the temple. 

In addition to these almost daily obligations, the kings 
celebrated every two years a great national festival in honour 
of the dynastic god, the Falcon Homs. Thb was the feast 
of the Service of Homs,” which necessitated heavy expen- 
diture on the construction of great barques for a voyage of 

' XXIX, 199-219 ; cf. p. 9 sufra, 

* H. Schsefer, £in Bruekstuek aititfyfttseker Amnattn. 
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the fod end the king upon the Nile* ptobebly to HQi 
poliif the aenctuery of Horas« end in other directi c i ie * 

Whet of the defence of E^t? The kings wetehed oacr 
her fay eempeigne directed egeinat the nomeda ot Liliye» 
Nubie, end Sinei, faeekwerd atervdinga who knew net yet 
the lebour of civiliaetion, but wished to teste its fruits 
cheeply by plundering the ftdds end towns of the valley. 
We shell see in the next chepter how the Phanohs hed 
deboreted e scheme of defence end then of expension which 



The Voltnre goddess (Nekheb) presents King Khasekbem with the enhleoi 
{sma taut) of the *' union of the two lands, the year of a victory over 
the men of the North (HterakonpoUs, PL XXXVll). 

will gredually lead them from e conception of e netionel 
kingdom to ^at of an international empire. 

But human arms were far from sufficing to protect Egypt, 
her gods, and her people; the aid of magic arms must be 
invoked. On his coronation day each Pharaoh, from Henes 
to the close of Eigyptian civilization, paraded in greet pomp 
round a fortified wall, probably the ** White Wall whidi 
Menes had built at the apex of the Delta (on the site where 
Memphis was subsequently to rise). 

This ceremony of **the procession round the well’’ 
(pkhrer ha inhu) was repeated from time to time to renew 

* Herodotus, ii, 99; iai, 91. 
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tile dBoiesr of the proteetion which the king’s presence 
eflorded. On the same occa8ions--t.e., on the coronation day 
and at pmodieal intervals— the king celebrated the union 
of the two lands ” (tma taui). In his full royal robes he sat 
on a throne or {datform placed over a stake with double point 
planted in the ground (the sign sma a sort of thunderbolt ” 
fallen frcun the sky) ; the stake was bound round with sheaves 
of the popsrrus of ^e Delta and the lotus or lily of the South 
qnnbd of taut (the two lands)/ As surely as the king was 
enthroned above the two ssrmbolical plants bound together, 
as surely as he vigilantly went the round of the White Wall, 
so Egypt would be bles^ with union, peace, and prosperity 
(Fig. 10). 

Prosperity the king must win for his people also by virtue 
of the magic privilege of command over Nature which he 
inherited from his ancestors, the sorcerers and priests. Sir 
James Frazer has shown that in most primitive societies the 
kings are credited with power to make the sun shine, the 
rain fall, and the crops germinate, and so they are called 
the kings of the weather, of fire, of water, and of crops.” 
With such power Pharaoh was credited; curious traditions 
preserved throughout the whole historic period, and special 
rites going back to Menes, give us certainty of this. The 
Egyptian wizards, according to the testimony of folk tales, 
laid claim at all epochs to stay the courses of the stars and 
of the rivers, to produce at their will night or day, rain or 
fine weather. It is beyond doubt that Pharaoh, of whom it 
was said under the XVIIIth Dynasty that he was ^*the 
master of magic spells, he to whom Thoth himself had taught 
all his secrets,’” was esteemed still more able than any 
magician to influence Nature at his pleasure. 

King of fire Pharaoh is because he is the sun, the glorious 
course of which he imitates upon earth. On his coronation 
the king ** rises ” (Kha) on his throne like the sun in heaven. 
We must take these words in their full signification and 
understand that in the eyes of his Thinite subjects Menes, in 
performing his ** rising as king of the South ” (Kha nswt) 
and his ** rising as king of the North ” (Kha hity) was really 
ensuring upon earth the appearance of the sun, the great 
producer of all existence. Like the ma-taui and the pkhrer, 

ft 

‘ XZZ, chap. 111. ■ Sethe, Urkundtm, vr, 19-90. 
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thcM two nuigie ritci of were repeated periodleany» 

•o that their effleaoy ahould never become exhaiuted.^ Ae 
surely as the king ** rises ** every day upon his throne, the 
sun will rise every day to fertiliae Nature. The king also 
controls another form of celestial fire— the thunderbolt which 
the Urwus encirding his crown ^its out and whkdi the wom 
sceptre, sometimes twisted like the lightning in his hands, 
typifies.* Thanks to this magic weapon, and thiou^ the 
rumblings like thunder which he causes his foes to hear, the 
king torifies those who would attack his people. 

King of the water, Pharaoh, copying Osiris, the god of 
the Nile and vegetation, personifies “ the first eddy of flood 
water ” he was called ** he who gives water to the earth,”* 
and even in the desert water rises to his voice so soon as he 
calls it.* At the moment when the Nile, almost dry, seems 
to be lost in the abysms of the nether-world. Pharaoh throws 
into the river the written order for the flood to begin,* and 
the inundation takes place instantly. Each year the royal 
officials examined the circumstances under which the flood 
took place and noted the height of the water in cubits and 
hand-breadths, observations which the Palermo Stone has 
preserved for us as far as the first dynasties are concerned. 

King of the harvests. Pharaoh inaugurates the great 
seasons of agricultural labour, turning the sod with a 
mattock, opening the irrigation canals with a pidc, and 
cutting the first ears with a sickle. On one of the mace-heads 
from Hierakonpolis we see King Scorpion digging an irriga- 
tion runnel with his own hands.^ On the testimony of Hero- 
dotus,* Menes had no higher title to glory than that of having 
protected the Delta from excessive floods by a great dyke. 
The kings placed in the forefront of their conoems the culti- 
vation of the soil, the harvests, the conservation of grain in 
solid granaries, and the multiplication of flocks and herds. 
Under the first dynasties the royal officials took the ** census 
of fields and cattle ” at regular dates, distributed the land 
for cultivation among teams of labourers, and ended by 

* XXX. chap. iil. • ZXIX, 181. 

* Pyramids, ed. Sethe, f 607. 

* Gardiner, AdmonUious of an Bgyftian Sago, p. 66. 

* Stole of Kuban, 1, 17 *, vide infra, p. 338, note 1. 

* StoU of Silsilis (Ramescs II and 111), Xll (1378), p. 139. 

« XXIX, PI. V; of, onr Fig. 6. * II, 99. 
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MlablUiiiig sueh a ftriet and effective control that all private 
properties disappeared and the whole arable land of Egsrpt 
bsaaitie the tdng’s domain.^ On the other hand, the king left 
to ea«di family of labourers the portion of crops necessary for 
life, and in time of dearth he fed his people with the reserves 
in Ae granaries. In the imagination of the people the king 
possessed magic secrets so potent that the products of all 
Nature ** came forth at his voice ” (per~kkruy as soon as he 
uttered the master-word ; so he was the great ** provider ” 
for his people ; he presided over the provisions for all living 
brings ” (khenly kau ankhu nebu)/ 

The counterpart to these magic powers in primitive 
societies is that in them the kings are subject to strict obliga- 
tions (tahooB) and are held responsible for the harvests 
and the public health and prosperity. Was it the same in 
primitive Egypt? 

To borrow the words of the author of the Golden Bough, 
** the king’s person is regarded as the dynamic centre of the 
universe : the least slip on his part might upset the balance 
of the whole. He must therefore take great precautions; 
his whole life is minutely regulated down to the smallest 
details.” Hence arise the interdictions against doing this 
or that, against eating such or such a dish, which are all 
designed to surround the king with a safety-zone; they are 
taboos. In this connection we may recall a tradition pre- 
served by Diodorus (i, 70). ”The Pharaohs’ lives were 
regulated down to the least details ; they must eat only veal 
and goose and drink only a limited quantity of wine.” In 
fact, in temples of late date we find lists giving for each 
nome, besides the names of the gods, the temples, and the 
priests, a note of the forbidden thing, the taboo (but), which 
is most often a particular dish, the consumption of which 
was forbidden in this region. It has been alleged that these 
prohibitions were only in force at a late period and were 
applied mainly to the priest-kings of Napata ; their character 
would be sacerdotal rather than royal. Now that we are 
better acquainted with primitive institutions, we do not 
hesitate to see in these taboos the survival of very ancient 

> XXII, 1 844. ' XXX, chap, iv ; XXIX, 84 /. 

* XXX, p. 881 and chaps, iv and ▼ ; r/. Davy, pp. 106 ff. above. 
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cuttonui, raeh aa llie praUbitiott afaiaat aatfaif tba InmI 
totams.^ 

On the other hand, certain eurioua traditioiii Joitifsr tba 
anppoaition that the Pharmoha were held reaponaBile tar the 
regularity of the crops and the public weal. If we may trust 
Plutarch,* the sacred animals in whidi the old toteass ol the 
original dans may be recognised were somctimea submitted 
to terrible tests : ** Whhn an excessive and pestilential heat 
wave overtakes the country, producing epidemics or otiber 
exceptional calamities, the priests sdeet some of the saered 
animus and in the utmost secrecy drive them to a seduded 
spot. There they first seek to terrify them by threats ; if the 
misfortune continue, they cut their throats and offer them in 
sacrifice, either to punish the evil spirit or as the greatest 
expiation they can offer.’* As the Pharaohs had taken upon 
their shoulders in the primitive society the protective func» 
tion of the sacred animals, it follows that they must share 
their responsibility. That is practically what is asserted by 
a tradition, relat^ by Ammianus Marcdlinus* in reference 
to a similar custom among the barbarian Crermans, asserts. 

According to an ancient rite, the king is deposed if the 
fortune of war has fluctuated during his reign, or if the 
earth has refused an abundance of crops; so the Egyptians 
habitually treat their chiefs in similar circumstances.** Let 
us compare these texts : the Biblical tradition imputing to 
the Pharaohs of Joseph and Moses the blame for the seven 
years of famine and the ten plagues of Egypt;* the stde 
of King Zeser, made in the Ptolemaic epoch, on which a 
Pharaoh of the lllrd Dynasty is represented in accordance 
with popular bdiefs as searching the black books of magic 
for spells to conjure away pestilence and drought ; the legends 
reported by Manetho about Kings Amenophis and Bocdioris, 
aii^udged responsible for the health of the people at the 
time of an epidemic of plague — and we riiall be convinoed 
that the Egyptians blamed their kings for the misdeeds of 
Nature.' 

Other cases exist in which the physical and magieal 
strength of kings was thought insufficient to sup po rt the 
great and important part they played in regard to their 

XXIX. 176 /. • Dg tttdg gt Osiridg, TX • XXXVIII. 

« Gen. zlis Ezod. X, 87. • XXIX, IBB /. 
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g>bjecti> DfiiHf or old oge might render a king inqwtoit. 
Nnw, die weal of his people and Nature depends upon the 
king’s Tigour. Nothing/’ writes Sir James Fraser, ’’sHU 
prevent the man-god from growing old and dying. . . . The 
danger is terrible, tor if the course of Nature is dependent on 
the man-god’s life, what catastrophes will not happen when 
he <Se There was only one way to avert the peril, accord- 
ing to the mind of primitive peoples — to kill the man-god 
SI soon as the first symptoms of weakness became manifest, 
and to transfer his soul into a more robust body ; for instance, 
into the body of a vigorous successor.’” 

Hence arises the custom of the ritual murder of the aged 
sovereign. As soon as the symptoms of old age become 
apparent in a king or at a predetermined date, after a reign 
of twelve, twenty, or thirty years, the sovereign is slam at a 
solemn ceremony and replaced by a young successor. In the 
majority of cases the kings eventually succeeded in inducing 
the people to accept a mitigation of these customs by the 
substitution of human or animal victims in their place. But 
such substitutions were only tolerated if the rites gave the 
aged kings a renewal of youth and health. 

Had the first Pharaohs to bow to such customs? They 
were practised in their pristine severity in the land of MeroS 
on the Upper Nile’ down to the reign of Ergamenes, the 
contemporary of Ptolemy 11 Philadelphos. At the present 
day tribes of the Upper Nile, such as the Shilluk, still kill 
their age-worn kings ceremonially.^ The custom was there- 
fore known in the Nile regions. Now, the majority of the 
commemorative tablets dating from the age of the Thinite 
kings relate to a festival, Sed, celebrated at regular intervals 
and kept up till the Roman epoch. The name of this festival 
is obscure, the chief episodes (which we will describe in our 
next volume) are unintelligible, unless it be admitted that 
they refer to a transformation of the living king into an 
Osiris-god, dead and reanimated. The king ’’ imitates ” the 
death of Osiris, and as surely as this god is reborn in virtue 
of magic rites, so surely does the king renew his births ” 
(wham meitu) and receive from the gods ’’ life for thousands 
^ years.” T^ opinion, which 1 have defended, is still hotly 


TJU GMen Bough, Tk§ Hagit Art, p. 9. 
Diodonu, III, 6; Strabo, XVlIl, 2, 8. 


• XZIX, 184 /. 
« XXIX, 185. 
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dMwtedL* Tet Sdwaid licycr afract that «ftar thb 
tile king, u it were, began a tecond reign; at tiie hegiim i ag 
kingihip seems only to have been given lor a limited 
time. • . . The Gredc authors inlonn us that this limitation 
existed also in the case of the bull Apis whom the priests had 
to slay when he had passed the twenty-fifth year after his 
enthronement.’’ Sir Flinders Petrie^ unreservedly admits tiie 
analogy between the Sed festival and the ritual murder ol 
the king. Whatever obscurities shroud the subject, it seems 
to be mdiqiutable that this festival at which the ki^ renews 
life and kingship has been the device invented to avoid the 
obligation of accepting death or deposition after a reign of 
limited duration. 

Even after death the king’s office towards his people is 
not over; perhaps he becomes even more important than 
during his life on earth. The king who is a god could not die ; 
the Pyramid texts of the Vlth Dynasty (about 2500 B.C.), 
whidi are inspired by very ancient traditions, say that the 
** dying of the king ” is not ** dying a whole death.” Conse- 
quently, after his passing, the king enters upon a super- 
natural life in which he is mediator between ^e dead men 
and the gods ; he remains the protector, the intercessor, and 
the magician who saves the departed as he has saved the 
living. Hence the people’s eagerness and alacrity in building 
splendid tombs to protect the royal body from any hurt and 
to secure him fitting and eternal means of subsistence. The 
royal tombs of Negadah and Abydos would alone suffice to 
prove what immense importance the Egyptians under the 
Ist Dynasty already attached to the defunct king’s advocacy 
among the gods. But what are we to say of the colossal 
P 3 rramids of Gizeh, built about 2850 b.c., 500 years after 
Menes ? Such enterprises, which absorbed ail the energy and 
wealth of a country to do honour to the mortal remains of a 
Pharaoh, prove that the people expected of the dead king the 
same miracles as from the living king: after guiding and 
protecting men on earth. Pharaoh became their guide in the 
life beyond the grave, and gave them the hope that alter his 
examine they, too, might escape final death. If the tomb of 
a Menes or a Kheops attain the dimensions of a fortress, it Is 
because it guards the body of him who, alive or dead, concen- 
trates in himself the whole destiny of humanity. 

* Xesgarckes in Sinai, and Mamfkii, III. 
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Sudi in its main outlines was the image o^ kingship in 
the earliest times to which histoiy at present 'allows us to 
penetrate. The king is not only ** a happy wamQr»’’ a brave 
proteetor of his people on the battlefield^ and amasser of 
lands who has become the richest diief in the land. He 
assumes also the figure of a magician who founds his 
authority on a series of operations of imitative magic. 
Having assimilated and digested the persons and powers 
of gods and fetishes, the revered guardians of dans and 
kingdoms, he takes possession of the two lands, he rises as 
the sun, he gives men water and harvests, he ensures their 



Fig. 11. 

An epifode from the Sed festival of King Narmer {ffigrakonfobs, 
PL XXVI, 5.). 


security by his strength, intelligence, and courage, of course, 
but also by the moral ascendancy conferred upon him in the 
eyes of his people by the constant repetition of master-rites 
invented for the benefit of the gods, of which he alone holds 
the secrets (ieshtau). His health, so vital for his country’s 
weal, is maintained by the magic rejuvenation effected by 
the Sed festivals, which convert him into an ever-living 
Osiris. Even after his decease he ** renews his births,” he 
reigns as Osiris or Ra in the other world, where he has the 
power to conduct men into the presence of the gods by virtue 
of what is called ”the secret magic of the Court” (heka 
seehta n khen),^ Thus was created for Menes and all the 
Pharaohs a dynastic right founded upon their perfect identity 
with the gods, the first kings of mortab, confirmed by tradi- 
tion and sustained by the magic rites which gave the l^g the 

> Sethe, Vrkmmitn, 1, 4B. 
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fifb, the crown, the weepom, the phyneel mien, end ell the 
metoiel end moiml powen the fode. 

The dyneetic right thus f cnned Keeenie lor the Cgyplhaw 
e netionel tredition wliieh wes p erpct u eted lor thaeg i wdi el 
yeers down to the CSuistien cro. How is sneh p sw h t e n et te 
beezpleined? TheBgyptiens, who hed made the diet kawem 
experiment in e sociel orgeniietieii, lived hi e lend w h ere, 
without e universelly eooepted diseipline to w hich eB 
bowed, end without e common goodwill on the phit ol el 
its inhebitents, the menrellous resources of the soil end the 
river were unuseble. Whet would become of the fdleh in 
the Ddte if the people of U|^>er Egypt kept beck the Nile 
waters in ease of drought, or let it flow throu||i too quiddy 
in case of a greet flood? How could dykes, canals, end 
reservoirs be built end maintained if men did not eembine 
their efforts? How could the full yiAd of the natural re- 
sources be obtained if tribal rivalries hindered the exacting 
tillage of the fields? What would be the use of carefully 
cultivating wheat, barley, and dates, and breeding stock by 
thousands, what the use of creating a state of comfewt and 
affluence by handicrafts and forges if the nomads cd the 
desert descended upon the valley in periodical raids ? After 
experiencing such disiilusionments and enduring these 
scourges for thousands of years, the Egyptian peasants had 
learnt the necessity of a strong and unified organization, the 
head of which must have the authority necessary to enable 
him to take the direction of the tasks of agriculture and 
industry, to maintain an equal justice for all, and to afford 
security against neighbours and plunderers. All that had 
they demanded from their fetishes ; as soon as they had been 
ccmvinced that these local gods were based upon one single 
type living amongst them upon earth — ^the Pharaoh — ^they 
adopted thj^ guide and protector with an unquestioning 
faith for centuries. 

The adaptation of barbarous custom to a political fftots, 
the extension of the king’s responsibilities, and the enlarge 
ment of his power over men and lands, that was the achie^ 
ment of the Pharaohs of the Thinite dynasties. Without 
breaking with the old traditions, they made them innocuous 
and transmitted them with added rights to their socoessocs, 
thus preserving what might help to retain for them the super- 
atitious respect of the populace. 
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V 

Tbb HYmnwis of am Abutic Invasion of Eoyft 

1b the dev dop mcnt of dvilizatioii in Egypt and the 
ereatioB of the first State explicable in terms of the natural 
gilts and pertiiiacioas labour of the first Egyptians alone? 
Or must we admit that a new race entered Egypt at that 
moosent and gave its people the decisive impulse along the 
path of progress ? 

The hypothesis of an Asiatic invasion preoccupied deeply 
•4he minds of the ardicologists who discovered and catalogued 
the tombs of Abydos and Negadah. According to them, the 
**FdlowerB of Homs” were a conquering race who easily 
triumphed over the neolithic Egyptians because they were 
acquainted with metallurgy and were armed with more 
perfect weapons.' After conquering the Nile Valley they 
taught the natives the use of gold, copper, and bronzse, the 
art of building in brick and stone, and introduced writing, 
that vehicle of all progress and organization. Thanks to 
them, Egypt advanced from a clan government to a central- 
ized State. In a word, they were, on this view, the dynastic 
race. But whence did they come? Arguments have been 
adduced in favour of Chaldea as the home of the new- 
comers — the use of brick, of the cylinder for stamping names 
on the clay, the similarity of certain weapons, such as the 
stone mace-head, certain types of building with crenellated 
walls (Negadah and Tello), and, finally, the presence on the 
ivory handle of a flint knife, and on some prehistoric palettes, 
of persons in long woollen robes of Sumerian type, and of 
animals — ^rampant lions, coiled snakes, and long-necked 
monsters (Fig. 7) — ^heraldically opposed, according to a very 
ancient Asiatic style.^ The EfiTyptian civilization of the first 
dynasties would, then, be the result of a blending of two 
stocks — ^the one African, to whom are due the weapons, 
pottery, and palettes, o1d^*r than the period of Negadah, the 
other of Asiatic origin, responsible for the Thinite monu- 
ments.” But what route ^d the invasion follow? Here 
gpreat stress is laid on religious traditions, according to which 
tile land of Punt on the southern shore of the Red Sea is said 

« de Morgan. XXXI. pp. 88. 101. 103. 114. 

• Laagdon, Xlll, vd. wii (1331). 

* Sea the eununary of this theaia in XXVII. 188 /. 
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to have luniuhed the Sgyptiaiis with thdr natioiial fodiy 
Midi as Horus and Hathor. The PoUowcfs of Homs oaiiie» 
then, from Asia through Yemen and Pont along the foote 
from Qoseir to Koptos;^ airived at the central distviet, 
Himkonpolis (Abydos), they built tiiere the great Thinite 
tombs, and thence conquered the rest of the valley* 

This theory of an Asiatic invasion as the inspiration of 
the “historic” civilisation in Egsrpt no longer satuAes 
Egsrptologists. Their main objection may be summed qp 
thus : to bring into a country a higher culture the invaders 
must themselves have possessed a superior organisation ; a 
centre of more advanced culture must have been manifest for 
centuries, and that within striking distance. Now, neither 
in the neighbourhood of Elgypt nor anywhere else had an 
Oriental people reached an equal degree of civilisation about 
the middle of the fourth millenium. The Sumerians, who 
naturally occur to one’s mind, appear abruptly in Southern 
Mesopotamia in the course of the fourth millenium. Their 
annals allow us to trace their history still further back; 
but we know nothing about their evolution from primitive 
savagery. At the moment when we first catch sight of them 
they have left the Stone Age behind; they know copper, 
pottery, and brick architecture; they have an ideographic 
script and rudimentary institutions. But neither their lan- 
guage nor their script eidiibits the faintest relationship to 
that of Egypt; their industry is otherwise inferior in tech- 
nique, diversity, and, above all, artistic feeling. Have they 
been in contact with Egypt ? There is no reason to deny it. 
The resemblances noted between pottery, weapons, buildings, 
and decorative motives may bear witness to commercial inter- 
course by land or sea. Tbat would suffice to explain the 
use of copper implements and vases, similarly ornamented 
pottery, cylinders to mark names, and brick buildings with 
crenellated walls common to Elun, Chaldea, and Bgypt.* 
But an invasion of Egypt by Sumerians by way of Arabia or 
the Red Sea is an uncaUeMor and hazardous speculation. 
As to the traditions about the origins of the Bgjrptian gods, 
such as Horus and Hathor, they only coneeni the zone of 
the land of Punt, which probably did not extend beyond the 
African coast of the Red Sea. To sum up, the theory that 
» HaU, XIX. p. M. - XXXIl, || 200. 8S9; cf. pp. 200 /. imfrM. 
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Sw ehriliiatloQ of Egypt is of Asiatk origin comes 

to siiip t rr ee k on one Tital Isct ; up to the present Egypt seems 
to had the priority over all other countries in the 
of culture and invention. 


In this discussion that lacks decisive arguments the 
examination of the corpses found in the Thinite cemeteries, 
and Uie comparison of the languages spoken in Egypt and 
Western Asia, may furnish an important contribution. 

As to race, the researches of specialists into the Thinite 



Fig. is.— E cvrnAir or the Noith. 
(Louvre Palette.) 



Fig. 13.— Egtptiaii or the South 

IVOIY FIOM HlESAXOMPOUe. 

(C/. de Morgan, XXZl, Fig. 43.) 


skulls show that the Egyptian population was more mixed 
than at the chalcolithic epoch. 

Three well-marked types are distinguishable. First, a 
southern type with small head and delicate features, akin to 
the Gallas of Somaliland and the inhabitants of Southern 
Arabia; second, a Semito-Libyan type in the north, with 
large head and hooked nose, figured on the palette on which 
Narmer exterminates ^*the people of the north”; third, 
another northern type, brachycephalic with straight short 
nose, of which the statues of the Memphite epoch a few 
centuries later will give perf^t specimens among the high 
offidab and courtiers; this type is Mediterranean or Euro- 
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pean in appearance. So the populatioii of <^fnaatie Riypl 
ineluded African, Semitic, and Mediteiranean elemaita.^ 
Philology gives a similar responae. If the embodiment of 
language, the pictographic script, be consulted, nothing 
Asiatic is found there ; the ‘animals, plants, and objects which 
form the ideographic or phonetic signs am spedflcally NQotie. 
But from the grammatical standpoint the language offers a 
synthesb of composite elements. Fundamental analogies 
with the Semitic languages are noticeable — ^persmial prw-' 
nouns, system of conjugation, feminine endings in t and in 
ut (plural), duals in t, and a preponderance of consemants to 
form bilite^ or triliteral roots. On the other hand, Maaence 
de Bochemonteix and Rhemisch^ have discovered elements 
borrowed from Berber or Negro dialects. The Egyptian 
language would therefore contain something African from 
the north, something African from the south, and, above aU, 
something Semitic. 

So stands the question provisionally : the dynoBtic race 
of Egypt remains Mediterranean even while embodying 
African elements ; it con tarns Semitic elements without 
being a colonjr of Asia. In the crucible of the Nile Valley 
diverse races have been fused ; from it arises a people homo- 
geneous like their fatherland, disciplined by religion, indus- 
trious and methodical by their environment, a people who by 
enforced solidarity had had to create a morality and a collec- 
tive conscience, and who emerge from barbarism with a 
radiance of faith. There we see human intelligence, which 
rises for the first time, as far as our present knowledge goes, 
on one region of our world and brings the dawn of a civiliza- 
tion into the surrounding darkness. 

* Elliot- Smith, The Annent Egyfttans. See a good rammary by Hall in 
XIX. pp. 85-97. 

* Cf. Ad. Erman. Mgyftische Crammafth (2nd ed.), H 1-4. 



CHAPTER II 

TBB EGYPTIAN KINGDOM AND ITS NEIGHBOUBS 
XJNDBR TlOfi OLD EMPIRE 

Wk most now follow the development of this first State in 
relatioii to the human environment it found around it in the 
Bast Mediterranean world of the third millenium b.c. We 
•hall sketch in their main outlines the actions and reactions 
which took place between the Egyptians and other Orientals. 
They ore defined at first by the Egyptian documents alone, 
and then revealed by Choldaeon, Hittite, Assyrian, Creto- 
Bigeon, and Palestinian monuments os and when such 
become available. We shall try to depict the patient efforts 
of various human groups to form themselves in turn into 
States, and the wider ambition of the more gifted to create 
on Empire which should organize the Oriental world into a 
single society. These efforts and ambitions were often frus- 
trated, either by incapacity or organic weakness, or by the 
intrusion of human hordes still uncivilized in quest of better 
lands, eager to enjoy this Oriental civilization which, like a 
lighthouse in the night of barbarism, attracted to it all the 
nomads. In fact, each of the great peoples of the Ancient 
East — Egyptians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, Medes and Persians 
— spent themselves on this task. The spasmodic attempts at 
empire foundered beneath the periodic onslaughts and suc- 
cessive waves of migrating peoples until Hellenic culture and 
the peace of Rome were imposed, for a few centuries, on the 
whole of the Mediterranean world. 


I 

The Auackd Isolation of Egypt 

In reference to Egypt’s relations with neighbouring 
peoples, it is well to examine at the start on opinion often 
expressed by ancient and modem historians. According to 
them, Egypt owed the singularity of its customs, religion, 
art, and script to the fact that it d^doped in this Nile Valley 

159 
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as if in A dosed vessd shut dt from the rest of humanilgr 
by seas, deserts, and eataracts. Let us concede that sueh 
defences favour^ Egypt’s devdopment by proteeting her 
soil from invasions. The ways of access, on all aides limited 
and narrow, were ill-adapted for migrations of peofdes and 
armies. Foreed to traverse wide arid stretdies, invaders ran 
the risk of being without water or provisions for weary days, 
or, if they came by the Mediterranean, they were exposed 
to the danger of being cut off from their base after a naval 
defeat : audi was to be the fate on more than one occasion of 
the Peoples of the Sea and the Asssrrians, not to mention 
modem invaders. Neverthdess, the isolation of Egypt is 
only apparent; as the field of historical observation is 
widened we discover that the ** singularity ” of the Egyp- 
tians means rather antiquity.” In our subsequent book 
we shall show that various surprising customs among the 
Egyptians find their equivalent in other primitive societies, 
and are only survivals of a very ancient state of society of 
which Egypt alone among historical peoples has kept the 
recollection. The dvilization of Egypt could not be pre- 
sented as an abnormal and exceptional type; the laws of 
ordinary human devdopment force us to admit very ancient 
and permanent relations between her and her neighbours. 

Consider first the geographical situation. Every navigable 
river is a ** moving road.” Now, the Nile, between two 
immense tabldands where from century to century the sands 
have sucked up the waters and made life precarious for men, 
beasts, and plants, offers a waterway abundantly supplied 
with provisions. At one end it plunges into the heart of the 
African continent, at the other it opens out to the Mediter- 
ranean, the route to the isles, Asia Minor, and an illimitable 
hinterland. Moreover, Egypt almost borders on another 
much-frequented sea — ^the Red Sea; the latter, more hos- 
pitable than the desert, unites rather than divides Yemen 
and Abyssinia, where civilization developed very early. 
Finally, the Isthmus of Suez, which recent researches diow 
to have been from the remotest ages much what it is to-day, 
forms a bridge between the Delta and Syria. The geo- 
graphical situation of Egsrpt is such that, although she b an 
oasb encircled with a girdle of sand, she forms the only 
convenient corridor for travelling from the centres of civilize- 
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tjoii in i2ie Andent World to the heart of Black Africa ; at 
the aame time ahe unitea the coast of North Africa, the 
MediteiTanean Little Africa, to Arabia and Aaia Minor. 

And ao the hiatorical race of Egypt is the product of 
heterogeneous ingredients; this country has always kept a 
mined population in which we have above distinguished 
Sudanese, Libyan, Semitic, and Mediterranean elements. 

If we now examine the economic conditions imposed on 
the EgSl’tians by Nature, they confirm the necessity of 
borrowing from neighbouring lands, which their geographical 
conditions already implied. The valley offered its first occu- 
pants a luxuriant flora, but one the poverty of which in 
edible varieties surprises naturalists. Before enrichment 
through agriculture, this flora offered only a very small 
number of species growing wild; as vegetable food the first 
occupants had only some fruits (chiefly the dum palm), the 
papyrus, and lotus, the roots and stalks of which they ate, 
and, finally, some herbs. The three cereals (barley, millet, 
and wheat), which subsequently made Egypt the world’s 
granary, Candolle and Schweinfurth tell us, grow wild in 
North Palestine, Western Persia, and the Mediteiranean 
Basin. ^ The conclusion is that the primitive Egyptians 
probably cultivated and improved some of their indigenous 
plant species in their narrow gardens ; but agriculture on a 
larger scale, using cereab, would be an importation from 
abroad.* 

The indigenous Egyptian fauna was, on the other hand, 
rich in animals, but these had the disadvantage of being 
dangerous or usdess to man ; crocodiles, hippopotami, 
snakes, scorpions, panthers, lions, foxes, jackals, elephants, 
giraffes, and birds of prey such as falcons and Wtures 
were obstacles to the labours of civilized men, and unsuitable 
for domestication. Two species among the quadrupeds mi^^t 
be suitable for breeding— the ass, a native of the Nubian 
plateau, which was the Egyptian’s beast of burden par 

Betr snd wheaten stardi beu dmilar names in EgyfHan and Baby- 
hniam, XXll, || SCO. 229 ; cf, liaspero, XX, voL I, 27. 

■ Breasted diqMites this ^iew. He supposes that the tablelands of num- 
mnlitic Umeslone endosing the Ni3e vall^ may onca have lent themselves 
to the germination of wild wheat Jnsl as well as the Palestinian plateaux 
of a similar formation : XXV (Oct., 1919), p. 816. 
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•nd moDiten larking in the Nile jungle were periloai ezer- 
deos in oomperiKm with beats or stalking in the desert, 
qNHThi so diarmingly pictured at a later date on the walls olE 
ligyptian tombs. 

b mineral wealth underground Egypt was once more 
laddng. She was, indeed, well provided all along the valley 
with ant, plastic clay, fine or coarse limestone and compact 
sandstone, and in places with igneous rocks— basalts, 
leanitas, and serpentines. But she had neither copper, iron, 
gold, silver, nor tin. The Egyptians procured gold from 
sandi or amiferous minerals in the rivers and mountains of 
Nubia and Ethiopia, where it was plentiful.^ Copper they 
found in Sinai, but in exiguous quantities,* and in the form 
of carbonates difficult to smelt; they had to turn chiefly to 
Cyjurus for copper, to Anatolia for iron (which was little 
used by them at any epoch), and to unknown intermediaries 
for tin and silver. 

In the same way forests are wanting in Egypt ; even in 
Nubia they were sparse. At a later date ebony was imported 
from the Upper Nile, but the common essences had to be 
brought from Asia Minor, espedaUy Lebanon,* where conifers 
abound. The ** sacred trees,** the sycamore and persea, are 
natives of Yemen, as are the myrrh and incense-trees. 
The typical or indigenous Egyptian timbers, date palms, 
tamarisks, and acacias, furnished a hard, knotted, brittle, or 
spongy wood inconvenient to work ; neither building material 
nor artistic furniture nor seaworthy vessels could be made 
from them. 

Now, we have seen the population of Egypt in post- 
neolithic days was acquainted with stock-breeding, agri- 
culture, navigation, and the use, if not the extraction, of 
metals; by the time of the Thinite dynasties they had 
broui^t stone and copper-working, potteiy, agricultural and 
industrial produetion, and architecture to a high levd of 
poefeetion. In view of Egypt’s poverty in natural resources 
in reqieet of flora, fauna, ore, and forests, this remarkable 

* SdivsiBfarth, 1. vol. IV, 968. 

■ ds llorgui, XZZl, p. 114, perhaps exaggerates the poverty of the 
OQppir isiiMs in Sinai. 

* Xn pscioda of revolntion when oonynercial life was disturbed, one of the 
oansas ol aiwcy in Egypt was the impossibility of importing timber from 
Lebanon; «/. Gardiner, Admonitions^ p. 89. 
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devdcqiment of agricultiire, ftoek-breediiigy and indoftqr 
prauppoaes the introdoctioii of animal and vi^getaUe qieeiai 
and minerals from the produemg eoimtries— Alia Ifinory 
Palestiney Arabia, and Abyssinia. 

This hsrpothesis is supported by the ressarAes of an 
eminent naturalist and ethnologist, Georg Sdiwemturlh. For 
many years he has studied on the wpot the plants, ammals, 
and peofdes of Arabia and Egypt. In what Sehwdnfurth 
calls the ** ancient triangle of civilisation ” (Kiiltur drekekt) 
— ^Babylonia, Yemen, Eg31>t — he observes ^ cultivation of 
three cereals (barley, millet, and wheat) and the breeding 
of three domestic species (cattle, goats, and Aeep). Both 
groups are found in the wild state only in Western Aria. It 
is thoice that they have been propagated to other parts of 
the Oriental world. The chronological order of theb diffusion, 
and consequoitly of civilization, would be (1) Babylonia, 
(2) Yemen, and (8) Egypt.' We could not diq;>ute the value 
oi the arguments advanced by Schweinfurth. It remains 
none the less true that, in the present state of our knowledge, 
the cultivation and breeding of plant and animal species by 
men is demonstrated by plant and animal remains and imple- 
ments found ** in situ ” in Egypt earlier than anywhere else. 
A thousand years before Babylon — several thousand years 
before Yemen — ^Egypt discloses tillers, pastoralists, and 
craftsmen at work. 

How did this commercial penetration of the Nile Valley 
by Egsrpt’s neighbours come about ? Here we are once more 
confronted by the theory of an invasion coming from Asia or 
Arabia, of a military conquest by a better armed, better 
equipped people, who would have conferred upon the 
defeated Egyptians the blessings of their higher civilization. 
We have replied that no proof can be brou^t forward. 
Prior to 8500 B.c. it does not seem that any society existed 
outside Egypt sufficiently well organized to pursue a poliey 
of conquest. The converse seems more probable; with 
greater essential verisimilitude we miAt imagine an ooen- 
pation by the Egyptians of Palestine, whence th^ broui^t 

* An interesting summary of Schweinfnrth*s ideas win be foDsd In an 
article by E. Hahn, Babylonian, Jemen, JEgypUn" in Fretsitekg 
/ahrbuektr, CLXXXVII, i, pp. 48 on the occasion of the great scientist's 
eightieth birthday. 
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iMok tile animale and pUuiti laddng at home. But evideuoe 
is laAing or inadequate. And, in any case, why ding to this 
idea ol a conquest one way or tiie other? North Africa, 
eqpeeially Egypt, is connected with Hither Asia'and the 
South Mediterranean regions by soil and by race. Its animals 
and plants, taken as a whole, bdong as much to Western 
Asia as to Africa,^ and its inhabitants had commercial rda- 
tions by ship (Fig. 14) and by caravan with Arabs, Pales- 
tinians, and M^terraneans from very ancient times. In our 
eyes such rdations suffice to explain how in the neolithic and 
Thinite periods the Eg]rptians were able to procure from less 
dvilixed peoples, endowed with certain natural riches that 
they lacked, the grains and animals which were going to 
devdop so luxuriantly in the Nile Valley. There was an 
exchange of economic dements just as the races were crossed 
and linguistic borrowings took place. Thus the period of the 
acclimatisation in Egypt of wheat, vegetables, the vine, flax, 
and small and large cattle seems to imply continuous inteiv 
course between Egypt, Yemen, Palestine, and the Mediter- 
ranean. That was, perhaps, the epoch when Egypt lived 
least isolated, because she was not yet sdf-sufficing; then 
commercial rdations with neighbours, even culturally in- 
ferior, was necessary and fruitful for her people. 

Moreover, it will not be long before the situation is 
reversed. Here was Egypt, cleared, populated by peasants, 
enriched by domestic animals, gaining ground everywhere 
upon the desert, where irrigation canals diffused the fertilis- 
ing water. This soil, well tilled, yidded an unparallded 
return ; the foreign products improved on it and became at 
home, till they actually excdled in quantity and quality the 
same products in their native lands, or, again, through the 
well-known virtue of the Nilotic environment they were 
transformed and acquired after a while a special character, 
henceforth invariable, peculiar to the Nile, and having what 
is cdled the ** fixity of the Egyptian type.”^ To paraphrase 
Her^otus’ words, Egypt is as a whole a gift of the Nile aug^ 
mented by that of neighbours. Her fertile silt had, perhaps, 
to wait fm* the foreign grain. But then she was made anew 

* Ifsipero, ZX, vd. I, 83. 

* Conrah in thii connection n remarkable chapter by Schweinfurth in 
Baedekar*! Egypt on *' The Origin and Present State of the Population.** 
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and pasMd from tlie ocmditioii of a partially trflmtaiy 
coontiy to the flnt rank as a centre of agiieidtiifal and 
artistic production and an exporting country as a result of 
her pditical organisation, llmt industrial siqwriority which 
we detect by the okd and new Stone Ages in the incomparable 
beauty of dint knives with rif^e daking, of dint faraedets 
and of hard stone vases, is leaflBrmed in the Ancient World 
from the third millennium, and has been maintained lor neariy 
4,000 years till the appearance of Hdknk industry about die 
fifth century b.c. All that which we may already call tihe 
foreign policy of Egjrpt will be governed by thb priority 
in industrial and agricultural creation and this 
siqvemacy. Her population of tillers and artisans is gutted 
with wealth and seeks an outlet for her products ; in return 
she remains dependent on her neighbours for some primary 
products. 

Egypt’s induence upon her neighbours is, perhaps, trace- 
able from the earliest days of human life. If we acoqit 
Sergi’s theory, which seems warranted, the paluolithie and 
neolithic men of Southern and Western Europe would belong 
to the same Mediterranean race as the drst Egyptians. The 
** bridges ” between Africa and Europe by Gibraltar, Sicily, 
and the Archipelago remained accessible above the waves fill 
quite late in the neolithic age. By them certainly crossed 
the great African mammals who ranged the prairies and 
forests of quaternary Europe. Men and their products may 
have taken the same road. It would not, then, be by chance 
that the toob and weapons of the neolithic Europeans bear 
striking resemblance both in material and technique to those 
of the Egjrptians ; it would not be accidental that the builders 
of the lake villages of Switzerland and Savoy cultivated for 
their food the three typical species of plant — ^barley, millet, 
and wheat — ^which the Eg 3 rptians had been the first to sriect.* 
About 4500 B.C. the Egyptians began to woric copper and 
fashion metal toob, wl^e the rest of mankind still used 
stone; and then the technical supremacy of the Nilotes 
certainly procured them an irresistible ascendancy* Now, 
it b at this moment that Egypt’s ** nrighbours ” appear on 
the first Egyptian monuments and that we can begin to study 
the mutual rdations of the peoples of the Ancient East. 

> Breamed. XXV (Nov., 1919), p. 496; de Morgan, XXXI, p. 109. 
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Bm m leMh the finn grcmd ot hittoricel reelities. It 
beeomci pcneihle to deieribe the Egyptians and thdr nei|^ 
bom as tfiey aie portrayed by themselyeB on pictorial mono- 
mentit and not merdy by defining races with the help of 
mnioiiietry and philology alone. 


n 

Tb Boyptiams and thkib Neiohboues : Racks and 
Types 

The peoples whom the Egyptian monuments of the his> 
torical period d^ict are reducible to four types — ^Eg3rptians» 
Libsrans, Semites, and Negroes. The first two belong to the 
Hamitie race; they are regarded as closely akin to the 
Semites, while they are fundamentaUy different from the 
African negroes. 

In the valley where the ** black-earth ’’ Qemt lies 
deep, dwelt tke Men (remtu) — Ike Egyptians. Statues and 
mummies reveal them oval faced wi^ prominent chedc- 
bones, deqnset eyes, short, straight, or slightly aquiline 
nose, and fleshy lips. They are generally tall, broad 
shouldered, with a straight, well-set neck, not flabby about 
the bdly or the buttocks. The arm and leg muscles are not 
very highly developed externally. Their skin, which is white, 
becomes i^dish-brown under the rays of the sun. Their 
hair black, not curly, is generally short, and protected by p 
cap or wig. The beard; rather scanty, is most usually shaved 
off. The ordinary costume is a loincloth for men and a tights 
fitting robe supported by shoulder-straps for women. 

On the left bank of the Nile from the Mediterranean to 
Assouan, on both banks in the Sudan, and in the western 
oases dwdt the Isbus Libyans.^ They were nomads on the 
desert tablelands and sedentary in ^e oases and Nubia. 
Thrir race offm many examples of individuals with a fair 
skin, blue ^es, and fair hair, hetnying a mixture of Hamitie 
elements with a people coming from across the Mediter- 
ranean. The labsrans are tall and strong, more muscular in 
appearance than the Egyptians; the plaited hair falls in a^ 
tress over one shoulder. Sometimes a little lock stands up 

^ The asaie Libm does not appear till the XIX Dynasty; vidt infrm, 

p. ler. 
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an tiidr fordieadf. They wear a pointed beard tamed ap 
slil^tly at the tip. Their dren is a loindoth» sometimes a 
wooUen robe» gaudy and patterned. Men and wcxmen are 
tattooed and are loaded with bracelets and torques; a leather 
sack protects the genital parts of nudes.^ B^ond the 
Lib]rans we find the Tehenu in Mannarica» and in the region 
of the Syrtes live the Maahauaiha (the Maxyens of the 
Gredu). 

South of the Nile, from the First to the Third Cataract, 



Fig. IS.—Egyptiaii Types (Old Kingdom). 


stretched Nubia; its name was Ku$h in Egyptian. Tall of 
stature, with curly or straight hair, the Nubians (Satiu), who 
include several tribes such as the Uauat, the lertet, and the 
Imam,^ seem to belong to the same race as the Libyans. 
They are sharply differentiated from the Negroes (Nehestu) 
with their flat noses, thick lips, and woolly hair, and from 
aU the black-skinned peoples ; the latter only appear late in 
the part of the Nile Valley colonized by the Egyptians.* 

On the right bank of the Nile in the southern part the 
Egyptians met the Mosof, who seem to be the modem 
Bisharis. Towards the Somali coasts on the Red Sea diore 


> XKll. 11165 7. 

* Junker, Kill, voL Vll, p. 121. 
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wmt located the people of the lend of Punt. They had the 
came eonplezion and physical type as the Egsrptiansy save 
for a Utde beard with the end turned up as if twisted. The 
artists adorned the chin of the Egyptian gods with the same 
beeid. 

On the east bank of the middle course of the river the 
mountains and steppes of the Arabian Desert were the 
domain of the luntiu (whose name was once read as Ann). 
They correspond to the Troglodytes whom Strabo (XVII 9 
766) mentions in these quarters. They are Semitic Beduins 
living on pillage and the caravan trade. Along the isthmus 
and in the Peninsula of Sinai appear the Heriu-eha — ** those 
who are upon the sands ” — ^the Amu, the Mentiu^ and the 
Seniiu, who are truly Asiatics, at once nomadic and 
sedentary. We shall describe the peculiarities of their types 
further on. 

In contrast to her African neighbours, the Egypt of the 
Thinites and Memphites appears before us as a State com- 
manding a political, military, industrial, and agricultural 
organization in the midst of peoples who are still for the 
most part in a state of nomadism without a true civilization. 
And so, compared to them, she will retain her eminent 
position throughout her whole history. 

The Nubians lived uneasily in the district of the cataracts, 
narrow and denuded, a mere water passage between fertile 
Egypt and the luxuriant regions of the Upper Nile, whence 
came wild-beast skins, ivory, rare essences and perfumes, 
and ostrich feathers. The Nubians acted as intermediaries in 
this petty commerce, and plied the trade of boatmen on 
the Nile or caravan guides across the desert. They often 
descended towards Egypt and the Delta, where they were 
engaged as agricultural labourers, but they were chiefly 
employed as mercenaries, guards, and policemen, posts of 
authority for which their martial and arrogant humour 
peculiarly fitted them. The Egyptians had soon to defend 
themselves against the excess of attraction exercised by the 
richer lower valley upon the less fortunate population of the 
Upper Nile. Later the danger came from the Negroes of 
the Sudan: rich in beasts and minerals, initiated into the 
secrets of metallurgy, they, trickled through Nubia to 
Elephantine from time to time, launching their wandering 
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and wariike tribes upon pilhgmg ioniys afainst the Egyp- 
tian towns. 

The Libyans on the river*s west bank^ the Triii^odsrtes 
on its east, convoyed the oaiavans hring^ to Eflrpt the 
gold, skins, quces, and perinmes of Punt and Yemen, or tibe 
products of the libyan oases and the flocks of pyienaiea. 
To these nomads, pastoralists, and hunters, whoee hungry 
cattle devoured the oases and ^ thin herbage of the desert, 
Egypt was a land to fall back upon, the market where they 
renewed their provisions. They came to barter their curdled 
milk, their cheeses, and their meat for wheat, and to seek 
manufactured articles to ensure a return cargo for caravans 
coming from Arabia or the Sudanese and Isbyan countries. 

Against the background of the fertile loams of the valley 
these Libyans and Troglodytes assume the mien of starvelhig 
pillagers, always on the lookout for a chance to raid the 
Egyptian fellah, peaceful and absorbed in the tasks of farm* 
ing. They were never a source of real danger to the Egjrptian, 
for they had as yet no swift mount capable of bearing loads ; 
the ass, their only draught animal, cannot travel very fast nor 
carry heavy loads ; the camel, which will give mobility and 
power to the desert tribes in the days of Islam, thou|^ not 
unknown,^ was but little used.’ Confronted with these 
nomads, Egypt was ever watchful and on guard and kq>t up 
police operations, for which she employed the Libyans theoH 
selves. Several tribes, like that of the Mashauasha, entered 
her ser\'ioe as mercenaries. In the same way she recruited 
excellent troops among the Mosol. The Pharaoh found it 
expedient thus to insure himsdf against thefts by pajing, in 
the guise of wages, a premium to these incorrigible free- 
booters. It was only in the last days of the Theban -Empire 
that the Libyans, grouped in a sort of federation, and set in 
motion by migration of peoples, became a serious menace to 
Egypt which was not to be conjured away by extemporiaed 
expedients.’ Apart from theses exceptional periods, the 
nomads came to attack Egypt only in isolated bands. 
Against such a jealous guard had always to be maintained, 

1 Schweinfnrth {Zeitsekr. /. Ethnol, ISIS, p. S88) hat drawn attaotioa to 
graffiti of tbe Vlth Djnaity at Anonaa rap miiitin g a cbbmI asd its 
driver. 

■ C/. Leffibare, Lt Ckamgmu tm Sgyfi. 


C/. pp.886#. bdow. 
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but lifae iMitariaas might be induced to acoqit a oompromiae 
bf empkfment as meroenaiies or trafihAen, functions in 
wfakh their talents found scope for expression. 

In T9gud to the Asiatics, Egypt was quite differently 
situated. Beyond the isthmus and the desert region, which 
sell a sandy barrier on the frontiers of Egypt for a distance 
of ae?enty-five miles, the Mediterranean coast of Asia opened 
its agrieultnral tablelands, its forests, and its natural har- 
bours, already devoted to maritime trade. Thither, too, 
came the products of the hinterland, a vast world of which 
the outposts alone were known to the Egyptians. There the 
States of Sumer, Akkad, and Elam were growing up by the 
fourth millennium b.c. From these peoples, who had 
reached varying degrees of civilization, the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs had no longer to borrow plants to ciiltivate or 
animab to rear (nevertheless, the horse came from Asia as 
late as the sixteenth century), but she imported primary 
products — copper, gold, iron, precious stones, building 
timbers, and woollen stuffs. Egypt for her part exported 
to Asia manufactures---fun]iture, weapons, and jewds — ^in 
great demand owing to the artistic and technical superiority 
of the factories of the Delta (below, p. 219). This trade 
crossed Syria and the desert regions on ass-back by caravans, 
and also went by sea. It is supposed, perhaps erroneously, 
that the ships were chiefly Asiatic or, if Egyptian, were at 
least manned by foreign crews. How far navigation extended 
in the Mediterranean we cannot say for certain, but it is 
undeniable that commercial intercourse with the Aegean and 
the coast of Palestine was already established; in the neo- 
lithic tombs of Abydos brown or r^ clay vases adorned with 
geometric patterns of incised lines, incrusted with white 
paste, or covered with punctured ornament, are of Aegean 
provenance.^ Direct or indirect relations between the Ddta 
and Cyprus (the copper land) and North S3rTia therefore 

by the begiiuiing of the historical epoch. ‘All such 
peoples of the isles and the sea were called by the Egyptians 
HaiMiebu — t.e., the folk who are behind Egypt* 

Asia Minor did not only enjoy a long-standing and unin- 

* XXII, 988; r/. de MorgSn, XXXI. Figs. 196-197. 

* 71m Egyptians faced eontli in taking their bearings. 
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t c frap ted commercial intercoime with Egypt; it waa deituud 
to |day a great political i61e in rdation to her. Throuf^ont 
the history of the Orientf Asia’s position in reqieet to Bgsrpt 
was like that of Germany to ^e Roman Emfure— that of a 
great reservoir of peoples diq>arate in origin, refleeting the 
shodc and recoil of the incessant migrations taking place 
farther north on the plains which extend from the present 
Russia to Tibet. Thence rolled in periodic tides of invasion, 
the last billows of which lapped Palestine and sometimes 
even the Egsrptian frontier. The Pharaohs’ empire was 
therefore constantly threatened on its Asiatic flank and 
liable to receive the recoil shock of all the migrations and 
collisions of peoples in Asia. 

The reader will gather from these general considerations 
that, far from living in isolation, far from remaining cut off 
from the surrounding world, Egypt found herself the esmo- 
sure of envious eyes ever on the watch. On the one hand 
she possessed the attraction that a rich State ensuring peace, 
security, and food in return for service and manual labour 
exercises upon nomadic and hungry peoples; on the other 
her desert frontiers could only delay hordes of people in 
movement. No doubt Egypt long inspired her scattered 
and inchoate neighbours with respect for the prestige and 
strength of a centralized and policed State pertinaciously 
pursuing her task of internal development and prosperity. 
For long centuries she could exploit the resources in man- 
power and raw materials offered by her neighbours. But 
against pillaging by nomads and the overflow of migrant 
peoples she had, for her own safety, to prepare a plan, first 
of defence and then of conquest. As the centuries roll by 
we see Egypt taking defensive measures on her frontiers, 
concentrating little garrisons there and forbidding access, for 
instance, to Elephantine, to the Nubians and Negroes. Then 
she widened her zone of watchfulness, established marches, 
and entrenched herself behind a girdle of forts. Finally riie 
took the offensive ; on her Asiatic front, that most seriously 
menaced, she organized economic protectorates, and when 
that did not suffice to protect her from attacks and even pro- 
longed invasions, she decided on a military occupation of the 
turbulent lands. That involved a foreign policy experi- 
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mentiiig in woild empire after the experiment of a centralized 
8late» with the altemationB of Buocesses and reverses, the 
jeakmsies, and the resistance which such a policy provoked. 
The history of this military expansion, of this moral germina- 
tion, and of the economic development resulting therefrom is 
what we must now sketch in broad outline. In it Egypt, 
CShaldma, and others, too, will in turn play the foremost part. 


m 

The Exixxnal Relations of Thinite Egypt 

From the accession of the Thinite dynasties to the end of 
the nird Dynasty (8815 to 2850 b.c. approximately) the 
relations between Egypt and her neighbours, as far as the 
documents allow us to judge, had been sometimes peaceful, 
sometimes warlike, according as the tribes of the Nile 
borderland displayed respect for frontiers or tried to 
encroach on the cultivated land. The blame for the con- 
flicts does not seem to lie at the Egyptians’ door. It may 
reasonably be supposed that, absorbed in the great task of 
^^the union of the two lands” and of putting the whole 
valley under cultivation, the kings limited their efforts to 
repelling attacks and punishing nomads’ incursions by severe 
punitive expeditions and methodical raids, which still in- 
volved no occupation of the adjacent countries. 

Thus under Narmer the Libyans of the Marmaric coasts 
(Tehenu)f who had allied themselves with the Egyptians of 
the Delta against the Egyptians of the south, were defeated, 
like their allies, by the King of Hierakonpolis. They had 
to pay tribute, and on the ivory plaques of Menes we behold 
them defiling before the king; for their hanging plaits of 
hair, the top-knots on their heads, and their pointed beards 
make them recognizable.^ 

We saw that quite euly there was an important caravan 
traffic between the Libyan tribes and the inhabitants of the 
oases on the one hand and the Nile Valley on the other. 
Besides cattle and various preparations of milk and cheese, 
the Egyptians used to buy from them a highly prized 

> Qnibdl, HitrahonfoUi. Pis. XV, XXVI, XXIX; Petrie, RoyiA Tombs, 
1st Dymmsiy, ydL 1, 4. 
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** encnce of Libya/*' for we find H mentioDed in all the liata 
of offerings ^ch went to make up the repaata of the kinga^ 
the gods, and the deified dead. 

The Nubians, too, figure among the conquered on Menes* 
tablets.* Khaaekhem of the Ilnd Dsrnaaty namea them 
among the captives whom he carried home,* but no monu- 
ment justifies us in asserting that the kings of the first Ikree 
dynasties conducted an offensive campaign in Nubia. 

On the eastern front, on the contrary, tiie first Thinite 
kings had overstepped their frontiers, not to repulse ineur- 
aions by nomads, but, inapired by a d^nite plan of conquest, 
to lay hands on the copper mines of Sinai. We can wdl 
understand the cardinal importance to a nascent civilisation 
of the mineral which secured to its owners copper tools and 
weapons at a time when all her neighbours, except the 
Sumerians, stiU used only stone tools and weapons. The 
rocky walls of the Wady Maghara concealed an abundance 
of more or less productive minerals — ^the turquoise stones 
containing 8 to 4 per cent, of copper oxide, a hydrosilicate 
of copper with a high metal content, and granites impreg- 
nated with carbonates and hydrosilicates of the same element. 
The importance of these deposits has, perhaps, been exag- 
gerated; the tendency to-day possibly errs on the opposite 
side.^ Berthelot admits that they may have played an 
important part in human evolution.* It is probably in these 
mountain gorges round a fire kindled by nomads on ground 
str e wn with the powdered mineral that man saw, for the 
first time in the Mediterranean region, copper, reduced by 
the heat of the hearth, separate out from the slads and 
trickle all red and gleaming among the ashes. Sinai was one 
of the places in the world where metallurgy was invented I 

On the Wady Maghara at Serabit-el-Khadim we can still 
see the mining galleries cut in the rock and pick up the stone 
picks and mallets used by the miners, the copper tm 

scraping the walls, and Ae crucibles emidoyed for midting 
the mineral on the spot, while the scoric still forms huge 

> Maspero, ** La table d'offrandes," in IX (1807), p. 08. 

* Petrie, Xcyal Tombs, II, 8, 80a; de Morgan, XXXll, voL II, 167 t 
Gsrstang, XII, vol. XLII, 61. 

* Qnibell, ffierakonfoUs, 8641, 48. 

* de Morgan, XXXI, p. 114. 

* Comfte-rendu de TAead. des sciemees (Ang., 1060). 
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heapt.^ The historical value of these remains is considerably 
ineasased by Uie fact that they are dated by bas-relief 
carved upon the rocks. The first known is the work of the 
Falcon-King Smerkhet, one of Menes’ successors; he is 
depicted in the full royal garb» wearing the white crown or 
the red» or, again, grasping a suppliant Beduin by the hair 
widi one hand and raising a mace to slay him with the 
other.’ After Smerkhet the majority of the Pharaohs till 
the exhaustion of the mines about the XVIIIth Dynasty sent 



expeditions to Sinai and carved inscriptions on the precious 
metalliferous waUs. 

It is important to note that the exploitation of the mines 
of Sinai was already an official undertoking of the Egyptian 
State, which retained a monopoly thereof. The inscriptions 
enumerate the officials in charge of the industry, some tech- 
nicians, some soldiers or sailors guarding the works or the 
security of the transport. Only a State could undertake 
great operations of this nature, which private industry could 
not have conducted successfully. The Thinite monarchy 
proved its utility by organizing the exploitation of the mines 
whhdi was to transform the material life and the industrial 

* Psifte, Simai; cf. Breaited. XZV.(Dec.. 1019), pp. 564^70. 

* R. iti inttnftiens ityfHnntt dt Sinai, p. 97 ; Petrie, 

Siu^. Fil*. «-4T. 
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and political rdationa of its subjects. The Egyptian State 
thmfore jealously guarded for itself and the community 
these reservoirs of metal which made possible the extra- 
ordinary expansion of its military power and industrial 
activity. 

Thus from the beginning of the worid’s history the 
Pharaohs invoked the right of conquest which foree alone 
justifies. The covetousness of the Heriu-sha, the first oeeo- 
pants of the country, and of the Amu, their immediate 
neighbours, was aroused when they learnt that the Egyptians 
were drawing from Sinai supplies of the red metal from 
which they made arms, tools, vases, and ornaments. One 
of Smcrkhet*s predecessors, the falcon Den (Usaphals) had 
himself depicted ‘^crushing the Orientals.”' In the future 
it was a commonplace in the records and bas-rdiefs of the 
Pharaohs to recount their feats of arms against the wretched 
nomad tribes who would like to hold the miners to ransom 
or to receive their share of the metal of prestige. Later on 
the Egyptians had to defend the mines against the Asiatics 
and advance the domain of their arms. So from economic 
greed was bom military conquest. The oldest known 
autocracy seised the mineral regions of Sinai which it needed, 
and 5,800 years ago began the long career of aggressions and 
of so-called economic wars which are the counterparts of 
civilization. 

North of Sinai the Pharaohs held under their sWay the 
routes of access to Asia across the Isthmus of Suez and Sinai. 
In this region they encountered sedentary Amu, the nomad 
Heriu-gha (those who are on the sands), and Troglodytes 
(Iuntiu)f and other Semitic tribes, the Mentiu and the Senttu. 

These miserable people ambuscaded the caravans which 
brought from Asia pinewood in huge joists to floor and roof 
the royal tombs at Abydos, the minerals lacking in Egypt, 
and certain agricultural products, and which returned horn 
the Nile laden with the manufactured articles of wood, stone, 
bone, and ivory, in which the unrivalled skill of the Egyptian 
craftsmen was embodied. To ensure the security of these 
trade routes the Thinite Pharaohs on more than one oecasioii 
had to send brief expeditions against the tribes to keq[> them 
in order for a time. 

* Spiegdbttrg, Xll, ▼ol. XXXV, p. S8. 
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With the iilandf of the Aegean trade was conducted over 
« the circle (of water) which girdles the Hau-nebu,” as the 
Egyptians termed the Mediterranean. From Crete they 
brought bade Creto-dSgean vases with incised geometrical 
deeoratioiiSy white filled on a black ground, or with spiral 
and flower patterns in white on a red ground, or, again, 
brown covered with punctured triangles.^ Still, it is doubt- 
ful whether these commodities and others, such as amber, 
arrived direct from Europe; they were more probably tran- 
shipped at those Levantine ports which participated activdy 
in trade long before the Phoenicians. The port of Byblos 
(Khen) in particular must long have been an important 
trading centre, since the old name for sea-going vessels in 
Egyptian is khent — i.e., boat of Byblos. 


IV 

The Plan of Defence of Memphite Egypt 

At the beginning of the IVth Dynasty (about 2850 b.c.) 
the Pharaonic monarchy had succeeded in making its people, 
who now cultivated the soil rationally, tamed and domes- 
ticated animals, and knew the secrets of the extraction and 
working of metals, into a highly centralized State. And so 
the deliberate policy which had yielded such good results 
inland came to be applied as far as possible to Egypt’s 
relations with her neighbours. The kings of the Illrd, IVth, 
Vth, and Vlth or Memphite dynasties^ set themselves a dis- 
tinctly far-sighted policy to pursue. They were no longer 
content to react to the aggression of nomad tribes; they 
elaborated a plan of defence which quickly turned into an 
offensive, in virtue of the historic law that in dealing with 
nomads it is not enough to repel their attacks, but the war 
must be carried into the heart of the territories where the 
foe lurks. 

On the side of Libya the Pharaohs organized a march,” 
which was named the ” Gate of the West ” (a-«menft). 

* Excavations at Knossos in the Cretan, middle neolithic levd; ef, 
Dussaud, XXXIII, pp. 86 /.; Meyer, XXll, |228 

* Sethe, Xll, vol. xlv, 7. 

* For the internal history, see Tk§ Nile and Egyptian CiviltMation in this 
series. 
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Under Sneiru (about 2840 b.c.) its eonfrbl was entrusted to 
a high official Meten.^ This Ihmtier was weU ipnarded as 
long as the firm hands of the IVth Dsrnasty kings* wm on 
the hebn, but under the Vth Djrnasty (2680-2540 b.c.) the 
Libyans, taking advantage of a certain enfedidement dt the 
royal power, attempted an invasion the importance of which 
can be gauged by l^e vigorous effcurt needed to repel it. In 
the funerary temple of Sahura a bas^dief commemorates 
the Egyptians’ victory (about 2670) and the capture of 
enormous booty — 128,400 oxen, 228,400 asses and goats, and 
sheep in inoportion (of course, these figures must be taken 
with a grain of salt). The labyan chiefs, longbaired, with 
a lock hanging down in front, tattooed on the body, girt 
about with fabrics of variegated wool, and decked with poly- 
chrome necklaces, are being led into captivity, and implor- 
ing the Pharaoh’s atnan with outstretched hands.* The 
suppression of this attack must have been thorough, and its 
effect was lasting, for the Libyans remained tranquil for 
centuries and supplied the Pharaohs with mercenaries from 
the Vlth Dynasty to the end of the Middle Kingdom (XUIth 
Dynasty). A military pact, therefore, put an end to hos- 
tilities on the western frontier and won respect for the ** Gate 
of the West.” 

The same prudent policy was applied on the southern 
frontiers. Incursions of Nubians, pressed forward by 
Negroes, determined Zoser at the end of the Illrd Dynasty 
(about 2890 b.c.) to occupy a march above the First 
Cataract, later called Twelve League Land (Dodekaschome), 
which extended from Elephantine to Hierasykaminos.* A 
little later Snefru* set out from this base to make searching 
raids into the Nubians’ country, whence he brought back 
7,000 prisoners and 20,000 head of cattle. After a spell of 
peace under the IVth Dynasty, King Unas at the end of the 
Vth Dsrnasty had to recommence military expeditions, and 
he set up a ** Gate of the South ” (o-shema) — i.e., a mardi.* 

> Sethe, l/rk., i, 3; tf, Brugsch, Did. giografkifUM, p. USB. 

* The builderi of the greet pyramids, Kheops, Khefdiren, Myoeriiioe, etc. 

■ Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Kdmigt Sahure, it, p. IS. 

* Sethe, Dodekasikoenos t aad Xll, vol. XLl, p. 68. 

* Palermo Stone, Schafer’s edition, p. 80. 

* The names go back to the Old Kingdom according to a VIUi Dynasty 
inscription which 1 annotated in C. R, Arad, des Imerift. (1018), p. 106. 
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Its fortifled citadel was Elephantine, where a brick wall 
seven and a half miles long (dating from the Xllth 
Dynasty), which still survives, cut the valley and the routes 
giving access to Egypt from the desert. 

Nevertheless, these measures did not succeed in blocking 
the flood of Nubians who overflowed from the Sudan, sub- 
merged the Egyptian population, mingled with it, and then 
filtered into the Nile Valley. The blacks and negroids were 
roaming in quest of plunder or of work as agricultural 
labourers, policemen, or soldiers. The Vlth Dynasty kings 
sought to discipline the whims of these rovers and to divert 
into regular channels this abundant man-power which was 
not without its dangers: they admitted the Negroes and 
Nubians as ** pacified ” (neheiiuhetpu)^' and drew recruits 
for the army and for the gangs working the royal demesnes 
from among them. Not only did they raise troops from the 
tribes of the Uauat, the lertet, and the Mazol, but the chiefs 
had to supply men for gold washing and to provide wood, 
granite, gums, resins, and other commodities, probably by 
way of .tribute. To keep them in obedience it ultimately 
appeared necessary to occupy their territories. Pepi I carried 
explorations far up the Nile. The recent excavations by the 
American Universities in Nubia prove that the Nile was 
colonized up to the level of Kerma (Third Cataract), Napata, 
and Meroe. 

The most useful agents of Pharaoh in this head of Upper 
Egypt {tep-ehemay were the princes of Elephantine. Their 
tombs, cut in the Hill of Assouan, have preserved the narra- 
tives of their exploits in the Nubian lands. Herkhuf was 
several times sent by Merenra and Pepi II (about 2490 b.c.) 
to the land of Imam in the vicinity of the Second Cataract. 
On the second occasion he set out with a caravan of donkeys 
loaded with packs of cheap trade goods turned out by 
Eg3q>tian small industry — ^necklaces, bangles, stuffs, and 
weapons. Received by the nomads with open arms, he 
boasted to them of the king’s power, gained their affection 
with presents, reconciled the hostile tribes who were fighting 
among themselves or with the Libyans, and persuaded them 

*■ Dstrtg of Pefi I at Daahur ; cf. ^Moret, “ Chartres d*immumt4.** Part 
111, Journal AHoHque (1917). 

• XXll, 1966. 
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to worship ** all tha Prince’s gods/*^ which was equivalent 
to a treaty of subminion. Then, after an absence of seven 
months, he returned with 800 asses loaded with precious 
woods such as ebony, aromatic roots, gums, dephants* turiu, 
ostrich feathers, beast-skins, and, finally, gold.* After one 
of these journeys Herkhuf brought back a dwarf of the Danga 
tribe. Such pigmies were highly prised at Court; th^ were 
employed to perform certain rites in the divine or funerary 
worships— dances peculiar to their tribe, to which a religious 
significance and a magic dfect were attributed. And so 
Pepi n, hearing of Herkhuf’s return with the dwarf, sent 
him a letter of congratulation, which at the same time 
breathes impatient eagerness. When the Danga i$ with thee 
tfi the boat $ee that he have experienced men at hie eide leet 
he iaU into the water; when he rests at night see that ex* 
perieneed men repose beeide him and that they look to hbn 
ten thnee. For My Majeety would rather see this dwarf than 
all the treasures that are brought from the land of Punt,** 

Despite all these campaigns. Pharaoh’s ascendancy was 
not yet really consolidated. Another lord of Elephantine — 
Pepinekht — ^was twice sent by Pepi II against the tribes o! 
the lertet and the Uauat, ** at the head of numerous soldiers 
selected from among the bravest.” He brought back great 
booty in men and herds. In revenge, in the course of a fresh 
campaign in tlie land of the Uauat, Mekhu was slain and his 
body left in the hands of the enemy until his son Sebni, 
taking the head of another expedition, went to seek hb corpse 
in order to inhume it in Egypt.^ Thereafter texts are lacking 
which might inform us about the interventions of Memphite 
Pharaohs in Nubia. But what we know of Menenra and the 
Pepis allows us to infer that their successors inherited the 
tactics which are at all times imposed upon the colonisers 
of Central Africa — a defensive and offensive policy against 
marauding and quarrelsome tribes who always rise again 
after a few years’ respite and, across the vast Soudan, are 
untouchable. 

On the Asiatic side the first Pharaohs had embarked upon 

* Inscription of Herkhuf, Urk,, i, 196. The phrase might alao be trana- 
lated worship all the gods for the Prince.” 

* For Herkhuf's texts, see Breasted, XVll, vol. 1, 11352 y., and Sethe, 
Urk., i, 120 y. 

* Urk., i, 186 y.; Breasted, XVII, || 866 y. 
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ft policy of equal watchfulness. Just as at the beginning of 
the IVth Dynasty they created marches on the west and 
south, so they built an entrenched camp to protect the fouiv 
teenth nome of Lower Egypt, or the Point of the East, The 
route from the north, which passes through Zalu to reach the 
coast of Palestine, was commanded by the forts of the Roade 
of Home. The southern route, wUch crosses the Wady 
Tumilat, was dominated by fortified posts; their names — 
Gate of Imhetep and Q^arter of Horug Nehmaat^ — ^allow us 
to refer the organization of this base camp or this eastern 
march to King Zoser (by whom Imhetep was employed as 
architect about 2895 b.c.) and to King Snefru (Nebmaat^ 
about 2840). Their watch extended as far as Sinai, which 
was embraced within this zone of attraction. There the 
Egyptians built shrines to Septu, the lord of the East, and to 
Hathor, and there we see King Snefru participating in the 
worship, included among all the gods.”* That proves that 
Sinai was thenceforth occupied by the Egyptians. Here, as 
in Nubia, where Herkhuf had introduced the Egsrptian gods, 
the latter were installed side by side with the local gods, and 
Pharaoh himself was worshipped at Sinai as a god. To 
establish this political cult in a foreign land was equivalent 
to setting up a protectorate. 

The frontier thus consolidated, nevertheless, did not 
prevent some attacks by Asiatics or Semitic nomads. Evi- 
dence of such is to be found in the pictures of victories left 
in Sinai by Zoser and his successors, Sanddit and Snefru. 
Under the reign of Snefru, the Palermo Stone makes a curt 
reference to ”tlie arrival (in Egypt) of forty ships loaded 
with cedars.”* That is a very important piece of informa- 
tion, since cedars can only come from the district round 
Lebanon ; they were loaded at Byblos (Fig. 17). This event 
presupposes regular commercial relations, controlled by the 
State, between Egypt and the regions beyond Sinai. Did 
the cargo of these vessels represent a tribute imposed by the 
Egyptians? The theory is not improbable, but it awaits 
confirmation. 

* /tucription of Uni, i, 21; Sethe, Urk„ i, pp. 102-8; Breasted, XVll, 
1.1812. 

■ Lepsius, DtnkwtiUr, ii, 187 ; Weill, Roeunl du Sinai, pp. 187 ff. 

■ Schaefer, Le„ p. 80. 
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During the great age of power and prosperity that marked 
the rVth Dynasty, order rrigned on the eastem front, bnt 
hostilities were renewed under the Vth Dynasty at the same 
time as closer relations scan to have been estabUshed 
betweoi the Semitic peoples and the Egyptians. From the 
beginning of the Vth Dynasty the Pharaohs immortalised 
their names by erecting temples to the sun; these were 
sanctuaries of quite a new type with an obelisk in the oentre,* 
and the sun, Ra, hitherto far from prominent in the Egyptian 



Fig 17 — Egyitian Ship (Old Kihgdom) 


pantheon, whose cult probably came from Asia, was exalted 
to the rank of chief god. The Heliopolitan priesthood suc- 
ceeded in imposing this cult upon ^e royal family. The 
Pharaoh, hitherto regarded as the earthly incarnation of the 
old national god, the falcon Homs, hencdorth declares him- 
self the **8on of Ra,”’ and at his coronation adopts, in 
addition to his Horus-name, a ** solar ” name composed of 
a laudatory epithet of the god Ra. The temples dedicated 
to the sun attest the kings’ devotion to this new patron, who 
thereafter dominates Egyptian religion. Does this revcdu- 
tion, the importance and meaning of which is not always 
graq>ed, mark a return of Semitic influence? Is the 
supremacy of Ra a victory for Shamash ? Is the obelisk just 

Moret, XXIX, pp. 803 #. 


• XXII, 1360. 
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a bethel ? Is the solar doctrine due to a school of Semitic 
theolcfiaiis We are still too imperfectly documented to 
be able to answer such questions, but the inability to eluci- 
date them does not entitle us to burk them. Whether the 
doctrines were directly borrowed, or whether a philosophy 
already in germ at Heliopolis were fecundated by contact 
with Asia, the theory of a Semitic influence at the time of 
the Vth Dynasty is strengthened rather than weakened by 
the facts that conflicts between Egyptians and Asiatics broke 
out afresh at the same epoch. 

For the first time an Egyptian warrior’s tomb has pre- 
served to us scenes from an expedition against a city, Ne^. 
The latter seems to be situated in Syria, for its inhabitants, 
with their heavy profiles, their long beards, braided hair, 
and long robes hanging down right over the low-set calves, 
exhibit all the features which will still serve at a later date 
to characterize the Semites. The town is represented by an 
oval enceinte flanked by towers, and this arrangement is so 
typical of Asiatic towns that Egyptian texts use this sign as 
the determinative for the cities of the countries conquered in 
Asia. Inside it the native population is panic-stricken and 
lamenting, while Egyptian soldiers place ladders against the 
walls and attack it with blows of the battering-ram. Then 
the women and children who survive the sack are being led 
off into captivity.^ It is, unfortunately, impossible to assign 
this much-defaced painting to its exact date within the age 
of the Vth Dynasty. To compensate for this relief in the 
sun temple reared by Sabura teUs us that this king conducted 
a campaign in Syria (about 2670 b.c.). We watch the em- 
barkation of troops on transports, and triumphal scenes on 
their return: m great ships, equipped with sails and oars 
and heavily rigged, the Egyptians stand to acclaim Sahura, 
while the Asiatic prisoners,* clearly recognizable in physical 
type and costume, stretch out their hands to implore aman. 
Other reliefs show the king in his form as a griffin trampling 
Asiatics underfoot; before our eyes are portrayed the spoils 
of Asia — inter alta, bears from Lebanon.* All these pictures, 

* For the affirmative answer see W. M. MfiHer, Egyptian Mythology. 

* Petrie, Deskaskok, PI. 4; ef. IV, voL XXXII, p. 46. 

■ Borchardt, Sahura, II, PL 16. , 

* /bid,, pp. 16 and 21, Pb. 8 and 8. 
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Althoui ^ incomplete, can only be interpjreted in the aenae of 
an actual military intervention in Paleatine and Ihe eoaata of 
Syria (about 8870 b.c.)-^ 

Now, if the Egyptiana waged war in Aaia Minor to found 
there a dominion, however preearioua, ia it not neeeasary 
to admit that commercial relationB muat have been further 
intenaified, that exchange of ideaa followed that of oom- 
moditiea, and that, there aa daewhere, merchantmen and 
tranaporta aerved aa vehidea for rdigioua doctrinea ? Hence 
it would alao be poaaible that the philoaophical apeeulationa 
and the aometimea auatere morality of Semitic theologiana 
ahould have their repercuaaiona even on the Oairian doctrine, 
which waa devdoping at the aame time in Egypt^ paralld to 
the cult of Ra. If theae hypotheaea be confirmed they will 
confer only added aignificance upon theae first Egyptian 
eatabliahmenta in Syria. 

To aum up, then, during the period of monarchical 
organisation under Dynaatiea III to V the Egyptian Pharaoha 
did not puraue what we ahould call an aggreaaive foreign 
policy; they conaolidated their footing in the Nile Valley, 
occupied poata in Nubia and Sinai, and organized frontier 
marchea, but except for the mines of Sinai, a reserve of metal 
on which the State laid hands, they conducted no expedition 
of conquest. The Pharaoha succeeded in enforcing respect 
for the Nile Valley by the neighbouring nomads. They were 
able to discipline and lead into the paths of civilization the 
more intelligent or manageable of the Libyans and Troglo- 
dytes who henceforth provided Egypt with labourers and 
mercenaries. This foreign policy was guided solely by the 
ambition to establish a unified and solid kingdom, secure 
against any attack by neighbours who had lagged behind at 
a rudimentary level of civilization, and for whom Egypt was 
an irresistible bait whetting their appetites. 

Yet in contact with the foreigners the Pharaohs’ dynasty 
was proudly conscious of its duties, its responsibility, and its 

■ Quite recently If. Montet has found at Bybloe vaee fragments bearing 
the cartouches of several Pharaohs of the Vlth Dynasty (exhibited in the 
Louvre, 1922). 

' So Breasted, Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 96. 
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superiority; the Egyptian people^ too, awoke to conscious- 
ness of itself as an organized people in the midst of bar- 
barians. These sentiments, in which a nascent patriotism is 
revealed, are splendidly expressed in a hymn among the 
Pyramid Texts (Vlth Dynasty). The rhytli^c strophes are 
addressed to the creator of the world. Turn, and to Pharaoh- 
Horns. They extol the beauty and fertility of Egypt, called 
by the mystic name the Eye of Horua — t.e., the creation of 
Pharaoh-Horus — and boast of and admire her security. 

Hail to thee, Tnm. . . . Hail to thee. Creation of Horns whom He* 
hath sheltered with His enfolding arms. 

He hath not suffered thee to obey the Westerders, 

He hath not suffered thee to obey the Easterners, 

He hath not suffered thee to ob^ the Southerners, 

He hath not suffered thee to obey the Northerners, 

He bath not suffered thee to obey the men of Earth’s centre, 

But thou obeyest Horus. 

*Tis He who hath adorned thee, 

*Tis He who hath built thee, 

*Tis He who hath founded thee. 

And so thou doest for Him all that He telleth thee, wheresoe’er He 
goeth. 

Thou bringest Him the waters of marshes rich in game that are in 
thee. 

Thou bringest Him the waters of marshes rich in game that diall 
be in thee; 

Thou bringest Him all wood that is in thee. 

Thou bringest Him all wood that shall be in thee; 

Thou bringest Him all food that is in thee, 

Thou bringest Him all food that shall be in thee; 

Thou bringest Him every offering that is in thee, 

Thou bringest Him every offering that shall be in thee; 

Thou bringest Him everything that is in thee. 

Thou bringest Him everything that shall be in thee; 

And thou takest them to Him in every place which His heart 
desireth. 

The gates (of Egypt) stand (fast) for thee like the god lunmutef ; 
And they open not for the Westerners, 

They open not for the Easterners, 

They open not for the Southerners, 

They open not for the Northerners, 

They open not for the men of Earth’s centre. 

But they open for Horus. 

*Tis He who maketh them, 

*Tis He who raiseth them, 


* ffe comprises both the god Horus and *be Pharaoh, his image upon 
earth. 
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*Tit He who diindelh then egeiaet aU the ill that Seth* night 
work thee. 

For He hath fmmdtd thee in thy naan 

For He dowmHk Seth for thee is thy sane Fewii.* 

However reassuring the hymn may be, we hear in it the 
echo of a menace coming from the land of Seth, Asia. There 
civilized States were in existence, religious relations had 
developed in the train of commercial intercourse. It was the 
political situation in Palestine which, for reasons not esidicit 
in the texts, forced the Vlth Dynasty Pharaohs to send 
thither men-of-war in the wake of their merchant gall^s, 
and armies in the footsteps of their traders. It is time there, 
too, to interrogate the traditions and monuments ; perdumoe 
we shall find there the reasons for Sahura’s interference in 
Palestine. 

* Seth, the foe of Osiris eod Homs, is also the god of the Asiatics later 
called Satekhn (Baal). 

■ Pyramid of Pepi II, edited by Sethe, Sfr,, 687. In the last line there 
is an almost untranslatable pun between town and the word denoting the 
subordination of Seth to Egypt. 



CHAPTER 111 

THE SEMITIC WORLD TO 2000 B.C. 

Trb influence of other Oriental civilizations visible in 
Memphite Egypt implies the existence in Western Asia of 
people who had reached a stage of civilization comparable to 
that attained by the Egyptians. What do we know of their 
habitati their origin, and their evolution } 


1 

The Semites and theie Habitat 

Across the Red Sea and the isthmus the nature of the 
African continent is repeated : an immense table-land, shaped 
like a parallelogram, extends, arid and sandy, over four-fifths 
of the area. The name Arabia, which we restrict to-day to 
the lower part only of this parallelogram, ought to denote 
the entire zone as far as the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates. In reality there lies there a homogeneous region, 
a veritable prolongation of Africa. Asia only begins with 
the uplands of Anatolia and Iran. 

The Asiatic Sahara is only watered and fertile at its 
edges. There the table-land of sand is transformed by the 
sea and mountainous excrescences, which completely change 
its climatic conditions. Four seas frame Greater Arabia — 
the Mediterranean on the north-west, the Red Sea on the 
west, the Indian Ocean on the south, and the Persian Gulf 
on the east. Such proximity to seas modifies for the better 
the climate of the coastal regions and gives them moisture 
propitious to vegetation and to agriculture. And so Yemen 
(Arabia Felix) may, perhaps, have been an early centre of 
civilization. 

On the other hand, on its northern verge the desert runs 
into a zone which underwent severe alpine folding in the 
tertiary epoch. There we find the true Asia, the skeleton 
whereof is composed of high table-lands arranged in chains 
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with successive crests and troughs. Their altitude is such 
that Anatolia and Iran possess perpetual snows and in places 
enjoy a heavy rainfall which feeds great rivers. 

Now, the mountains and rivers of Asia have exerted a 
double influence upon the Arabian plateau. Along the 
Mediterranean the folds of the Taurus emphasize the coast, 
and are prolonged through a double chain, Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, and then through the terraces of Palestine 
right down to the Isthmus of Egypt. Parallel to the coasts 
a furrow is carved between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and, 
prolonged through the deep depression of the Dead Sea, 
comes out at the eastern arm of the Red Sea, which we call 
the Gulf of Akaba. This is a sheltered road which duplicates 
that along the coast. In it are gathered the salt waters of 
the Dead Sea and the fresh waters of the Lakes of Genezareth 
and Merom. Through it pass the Rivers Jordan and Orontes 
and the natural routes which have led animals and men from 
Asia Minor to Arabia. On the other hand, on the eastern 
confines of the Arabian Desert the table-lands of Anatolia, 
Armenia, and Iran pour forth great streams strong enough 
not to be absorbed in the sands, rich enough in water and 
silt not to be overcome by the parched soil, but to cover it 
with a fertile slime tom ^m the mountains of Asia. Thus 
the Tigris, the Euphrates, and their affluents have made the 
north-east margin of Arabia what the Nile made Egypt — 
an immense oasis, Mesopotamia. But these rivers are also 
roads, so happily placed that the Euphrates forms a direct 
way from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. On break- 
ing out from the plateau of Anatolia the Euphrates traces a 
curve, at the nearest point only sixty miles distant from the 
Afran, a tributary of the Orontes. After nearing the Medi- 
terranean so as almost to find its outlet into it, the Euphrates 
is turned back towards the east by a sli|^t fold of land, 
and pursues its course, swelled by tributaries, in a widened 
channel to the Sea of Oman. 

Thus from Egypt to the Persian Gulf Nature has laid out 
waterways which lead from the isthmus to the Taurus, and, 
after a short and easy porterage, from the Taurus to the seas 
of the East. Astride these rivers and routes cities and 
kingdoms have been planted. On a map we get the im- 
pression of a gigantic crescent with its horns on the ddtas 
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Map II —The Fsinu Cuscemt op the AiiaEin East. 
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ol tile Nile and of the Euphrates. This ** Fertile Gmoent 
will be the domam of civilisations, rivals of Egypt. Between 
the extremities of the cresoent and over tfaree^uarters ol 
Arabia the desert, more or less arid, extends like an inland 
sea, tracked by the nomads, who go from one brink to the 
other and from one civilization to the other. 

On the immense plateau which we call Greater Arabia, 
and the centre of which is the sea of sands, developed at the 
circumference the Semitic race, nearly akin to the Hamitic 
race which colonized North Africa. The ethnic dements and 
the language of the Semites present a remarkable homo- 
geneity among all the peoples from Arabia to Palestine and 
Mesopotamia — ^peoples whom we shall call Arabs, Israelites, 
Canaanites, Phoenicians, Amorites, Chaldeans, and Assyrians. 
But this multiplicity of designations proves that the Semitic 
race did not find a natural region where it could develop, 
preserving its unity. While the narrow valley of the Nile 
forced the Egyptians to concentrate. Nature in Western 
Asia dispersed men all along the periphery of the central 
desert and distributed them into distinct compartments: 
on the west — first, the coastal zone, and, second, the region 
of the table-lands of Palestine (the Shephelah) and the 
Jordan-Orontes depression (Hollow Syria or Code S3rria) ; on 
the north the neck between the Orontes and the Euphrates ; 
on the east — ^first, the upper and lower valley of the Tigris- 
Euphrates (Mesopotamia), and, second, the terraces of Iran 
(Assyria and Elam). 

From the earliest moments when we begin to see men of 
Semitic race appearing on the stage of history they are 
already scattered, despite their undeniable basic unity. If 
we wish to define precisely the origin aud^relative antiquity 
of their several branches, we are confront^ with great diflBk 
culties. Scientific explorations have as yet been but few in 
this vast domain; save at some isolated sites in Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, and Elam, no excavations comparable to those 
of Egypt have been conducted. And so neither in Palestine 
nor in Chaldaea nor in Arabia have paleolithic stations come 
to light to indicate the existence of the earliest men. Neo- 
lithic deposits, witnessing to their progress, have only been 
* This happy term ie often used by J. H. Breasted. 
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located in a minima! number. It is therefore impossible to 
foDow in Western Asia man’s gradual initiation into 
oiidliied life, which Egsrpt has allowed us to sketch in 
broad outline. 

It by no means follows that man did not exist in these 
regions at a very early epoch. Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
Chald«>a have suffered no more than Egypt from glacial 
invasions. Their inhabitants were therefore not retarded 
in devdopment like their contemporaries in Europe and 
Northern Asia. There is every reason for the belief that they 
found in Palestine and on the terraces of Elam overlooking 
Mesopotamia (as yet uninhabitable pending the warping of 
the valley) conditions of life favourable to civilization. But 
we know nothing about them before the end of the fourth 
millennium before Christ. 

It is on the Egyptian monuments that we first make their 
acquaintance. A palette of the Thinite King Den (about 
8175 B.C.) depicts that Pharaoh in the act of brandishing a 
mace over a kneeling ** Oriental ” (iahtu) ; the victim’s body 
is slender and slight, his head long and narrow (dolidioce- 
phalic) with a straight or slightly aquiline nose; he wears 
long hair with a lock on the forehead, a pointed beard turn- 
ing up at the tip, and a loincloth like the Eg 3 rptians’.^ We 
meet the same type again on the bas-reliefs which celebrate 
the Pharaohs’ triumphs in the Sinai district (Fig. 16) from 
Smerkhet (about 8815) to Kheops of the IVth l^asty (about 
2815 B.C.). The inscriptions call its representatives “ moun- 
taineers ” {Kha8tiv)f or, more precisely, the luntiu (Troglo- 
dgtes), Mentiu and Sentiu* The boomerang sign often 
accompanies these names and marks a favourite weapon of 
their owners. In this type and under these names we recog- 
nize the modem Beduins, the Arabs of pure Semitic stock 
whose haunts are the oases and the Arabian deserts (whether 
in the peninsula or on the right bank of the Nile), the moun- 
tains of Sinai, or the barren zone between Egypt and 
Palestine. The epithet those who are on the sands” 
(Heriurtha) befits such and was given them by the Egyptians 
at the Memidiite epoch. 

* XII, XXXV (1897), p. 8; cf- the Asiatic on our Fig. 9. 

* Cf. the iOustration given by Maspero, XX, vol. I, p. 361. 
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On the Mediterranean coast in the Shephdah and Cosle 
Syria were peoples of more mixed race, probably qnvnf 
from a cross b^ween Semites and Mediterraneans, whose 
elements held the coastal belt of Palestine and Syria. Th^ 
are taller men, with broader shoulders, d<dichoce^ialic, with 
aquiline noses, black, sometimes blue, eyes under bushy 
brows and heavy jaws, and wearing their hair long, some- 
times falling divided over their shoulders, and long square 
beards, but no moustaches. Their costume is less elementary 
than the nomads’ ; above the loincloth they wear a robe or 
shirt of wool diversified with coloured patterns, and they are 
shod with sandles or leather boots (Fig. 22). Their weapons 
are the boomerang and the bow. To this type belong the 
Canaanites* and the Amoiites, who had early founded 
sedentary colonies on the western edge of the Fertile 
Crescent. Thence they spread as far as Chaldea, perhaps 
at a very early period, in any case by the time of the foun- 
dation of Babylon (about 2700 b.c.). This is the chief mass 
of the population whose history has come down to us. Their 
type is easily recognisable on the Gebel-el-Arak knife-handle 
(Fig. 20) and on an ivory of the Thinite King Qa (published 
in this series in de Morgan’s Prehistoric Man, p. 100). This 
monument, assignable to the thirty-first century (about 
8125 B.C.), calls the Semite Setti — ** the Asiatic” — from 
Setet — ” Asia ” — ^words accompanied by a javelin and arrows 
beside the Beduins’ boomerang. The word Amu, which 
from the Old Kingdom designates the neighbours of the 
Heriursha,^ is applied also to the Canaanites (c/. Fig. 22 on 
p. 244, below). 

North of Syria on the Lower Orontes and the land-neck 
between the rivers a third type of Semite is marked by a 
broad skull (brachycephalic) and a retreating forehead which 
emphasises a heavily hooked nose such as is seen among the 
modern Jews and Armenians. Egyptian monuments of later 
date and the Assyrian bas-reliefs (Shalmaneser’s obelisk) give 
us faithful pictures of it ; the Egyptian scribes confused them 
with the Amu and the Settiu. 

Among these diverse tribes the linguistic unity is remark- 

* The name Canaanite does not appear before the middle of the second 
millennium (Meyer, XXI, 1 854). 

* Cf. Sethe, Urk., 1, pp. 103, 134. 
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aide. It it the Semitic language* of which the typical die- 
mentt are found in the dialects spoken hy the Arabs of 
Arabia* and comparatively derivative forms* modified by 
foreign contamination* in the Babylonian-Assyrian* Aramaic* 
and Hebrew dialects. 

Despite this common basis in race and language* the 
Semitic peoples are far from presenting that historic unity 
and continuity so striking in Egypt. Nature had distributed 
them among geographical compartments where the conditions 
of development were uneven* and so they only reached ** his- 
torical ” existence one after the other. The Beduin nomads 
had driven their flocks from Egypt to Iran and had guided 
caravans upon the inland sea of sand for thousands of years 
before coming to rest. They appeared first in Lower Meso- 
potamia (Shinar) accompanied by the Canaanites in a 
sedentary state* side by side with a non-Semitic people* the 
Sumerians. There* from the fourth millennium* they built 
numerous cities. Their folk colonized Upper Mesopotamia 
and the adjacent slopes to the east. This was the homeland 
of the Assyrians* who manifest their presence about the third 
millennium. These two groups of Chaldaeans and Assyrians 
grew strong either by their own prolific potentialities or 
through the absorption of foreign elements and fresh Semitic 
migrations in the days of Sargon the Elder (about 2800) and 
Hammurabi (about 2100 b.c.). 

At this epoch the group of Amorite tribes was formed in 
Coele Syria and the oases round Damascus. They appear in 
political life first as the prey of the conquering kings of 
Chaldsea at the beginning of the third millennium* and then 
as regular States about whom the Egyptians and Asssrrians 
disputed with new groups* the Hittites and the Mitannians* 
who emerge in the north country in the second millennium. 
In Palestine the Shephelah was populated and adorned with 
towns by the time of MemphitqEgypt at the beginning of the 
third millennium. But it had no national history till after 
the arrival of the Hebrews and Arameans in the Jordan 
region and the oases east of the Dead Sea (about 1400 b.c.). 
On the Mediterranean coast the ports were thronged with 
shipping by the epoch of the Thinite Pharaohs (end of the 
fourth millennium)* but they are only known from the Egsrp- 
tian and Chaldean monuments; their own history only 

18 
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b^fiiii with tlie Phoeiiiettii in tiie nortii and Iha PhiWaMnai 
in tlieaoiith (from about 1900 b.c.)« 

At to Arabia proper* we know nothing of ita eniiteBaa 
apart from brief refer en eea in Sgjfptian and Babylonian 
texts. It is only about the year 1000 b.c. that the ionr 
States of the Minnans* Hadrumitjans* Qatahanians* and 
Sabno-Himyarites emerge from tiie gloom on the tetSe 
ooasts of Temen. Thereafter we know soamely anythinf 
except a Nabatnan invasion in the diieetion of Petra (800 
B.C.) till the moment of the great Arab conquests in the days 
of Idam. 

Attempts have been made to explain these su ccessi ve 
a|q»earances of different Semitic groups as the effects of great 
migrations periodically repeated. The starting-point of the 
hypothesia is that Arabia, the country where the Semitic 
race and language are preserved in the greatest purity* was 
actually the cradle of all the Semites. In the oas es and 
favoured regions of the coasts the population would have 
multiplied till at periodic intervals, roughly once every 
thousand years, the Semitic race had to overflow, like a 
great reservoir full to the brim, in great streams of emigra- 
tion. The Chaldeans would have set out first about 8500 B.C., 
then the Amorites of the dynasties of Babylon about 8500* 
next the Hebrews and Arameans towards 1500, and there- 
after the Nabateans and the Arabs of Islam.' By such 
successive waves from Arabia the advocates of this theory 
would explain the stringing out of various civilixatiKHis in 
history which appear all along the Fertile Crescent. 

This theory, based exclusively on the fundamental unity 
of the Semitic race and language, does not explain the real 
and early diversity of the tribes and their dialects. It lays 
itsdf open to severe criticism by pretending to derive from 
a partly desert country, of which we know nothing before 
the first millennium, peoples who reveal themselves already 
organized and civilized during the fourth. In a word, its 
most solid foundation is the ignorance under which we have 
Icmg laboured as to the historical origin of the Chaldnans* 
Canaanites, and Palestinians. Such argumentation ah ignore 

* See the snnunmry of Winckkr'e tbeorj {G€scMickig Bmbyigmitmt mmd 
Atiyngni) given in Clay, The Emftre of AmortUt, p. S8, XXXlll. 
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amtia ii bemg daily undermined by the ardueologieal ezeavii.- 
tioiia whidi are becoming more numerous since the Andent 
has been opened up to European investigation. So the 
Ustoriati Albert Oay^ has no difficulty in convincing us that 
these successive waves of Arabian emigration provide only a 
superficial $nd ill-founded explanation. Undoubtedly in a 
r^on which is essentially a thoroughfare, and the centre of 
which is a sea of sand, there have always been nomads and 
currents of migrating hordes. But the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian documents, scrutinized with such patience and in- 
genuity by Clay, have furnished linguistic, historical, and 
religious proofs of the existence at a remote date of the 
peoples termed Amorites in Canaan. It is open to us to 
ask whether they did not at certain q>ochs contribute to the 
Chaldseans’ culture rather than receive enlightenment from 
these earlier known neighbours. Even to-day the Fertile 
Crescent is studded with tells where the ear^ covers the 
remains of very ancient civilizations. When the excavator’s 
pick has uncovered them it is probable that we shall discover 
in Palestine and Canaan the remains of cities or kingdoms 
contemporary with Babylon and Assur. It is there in the 
fertile upland and luxuriant oases of Code Syria, Damascus, 
and Mesopotamia, rather than in Arabia, that the ** cradle 
of the Semites ” has some chance of being a reality. 

All around the fertile or arid plains held by the Semites 
existed other peoples belonging to different races, come from 
distant hinterlands, attracted by the water, the sun, the 
vegetation, the access to the sea that the fortunate regions 
ipf the Fertile Crescent had to offer. Such are the peoples of 
^e Taurus, Hittites, and Mitannians on the north, the tribes 
of Lake Van on the north-east, and the Parthians, 
Sumerians, and Elamites on the east.* They will appear 
before us in history one after the other, and will be followed 
by many more. For the most part we only catch glimpses 
of them in their relations with the Semites, and we lAall 
describe them as and when they emerge on the frontiers of 
Mesopotamia. 

* XXXllI, chap, it, *' The Home of the Semites.** 

> C/. Ed. Meyer. XXll. |868. 
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The Nomadic Sbmitb8 and thub PEWimB 
iNsnnmoNS 

The first human settlements in Western Asia are known 
to us in Lower Mesopotamia. Still, it is probable that, as 
was the ease with Egypt^ the great river valley was only 
habitable many centuries after the oases and steppes of the 
Arabian Desert. Eduard Meyer has shown that the religious, 
political, and intellectual civilization of the Semites indicates 
that they were originally a folk of the deeert;^ numerous 
Semitic tribes have never advanced beyond this stage of 
evolution. We must therefore seek the starting-point of 
social life in Western Asia in the simple forms of an organiza- 
tion of nomads.’ Pastoral life on the table-lands of Palestine 
and in the interior of the Fertile Crescent has preceded settle- 
ment in the valleys suitable for agricultural labours. 

The picture we may make of the first Asiatic nomads will 
closely resemble that which we have drawn of the hunters of 
the Libyan Desert before their descent into the valley of the 
Nile. They lived on game which they brought down with 
their arrows, hunting-poles, and boomerangs, and, at an 
already more advanced stage of culture, they bred herds of 
goats, sheep, and cattle, which they drove before them from 
pasture tb pasture. Asses served as beasts of burden, and 
the capacity of their draught animals was later increased ten- 
fold by the horse and the camel. This sort of life necessitates 
a continual mobility, whether in pursuit of game or in quest 
of fresh pastures; for a few weeks’ sojourn suffices for the 
flocks to crop the sparse vegetation and strip the lank shrubs 
of the steppes. Property in land, agriculture, and lasting 
settlements in permanent villages are unknown; brief halts 
under the shelter of movable tents are the only respites 
from pilgrimage. The nomads live in families; the father 
enjoys the prerogatives of an absolute head. An assembly 
of families constitutes a tribe, but the latter normally con- 
sists of the direct or collateral branches of a single family, 
increasingly prolific and developed, whose members bear the 

> XXI, 1636. 

* Cf. Iiidore LAvy, *' Let HoritM ** in Retm* dis Eiudgs jmv§t (1006). 
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tme name aathat of their common ancestor— 'the progenitor 
of the family turned tribe. 

All the members of a tribe recognize each othw as 
brothers by blood, but this relationship, the condition of 
entry into the tribe, can be acquired by the rites of “ blood- 
Ivotherhood ” and by adoption. Under the authority of the 
head of the family the tribe’s members live on a footing 
of complete equality. However, there exists a council of 
elders (c/. the Saru in the towns of Egypt, p. 124), which 
assists the father in the defence of the material and moral 
interests of the family group. The rights of each individual, 
and the relations of the tribe with neighbouring tribes, are 
governed by traditional precepts handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Respect for plighted faith and particular 
covenants, the blood feud” to avenge crimes outside or 
inside the family, and the duty of hospitality to individuals 
who seek refuge, are binding upon all the tribe’s members 
collectively. Finally, religion constitutes the most solid 
bond. The Semites people the terrible or desolate aspects 
of the desert with spirits, demons, and spectres, but they 
worship beneficent gods who inhabit the moon, the sun, the 
mountains, the springs, the trees, and sometimes the animals 
useful to man. Above all, each human group acknowledges 
itself as tributary to a divine power which sometimes gives 
it its name ; so Edom and Gad south of S 3 aia, and Ashur and 
Amurru in the case of the Assyrians and Amorites, are at 
once the names of the deity, the tribe, and the city where it 
settled. In this divine force the tribe will recognize its lord, 
its supreme king. He fights for the tribe, governs it by 
inspiring the father, and incarnates himself in an object or 
emblem which becomes a rallying standard.^ 

The transition from nomadic to sedentary life comes 
about through the pitching of tents round a spring, at a ford 
important for commercial intercourse, or in one of the fertile 
sites in Coele Syria or Mesopotamia after the river system 
had become regular and allowed settlement by men. 
Gradually the tents are replaced by huts of wattle or of 
mud, sometimes by dwellings excavated in the hillside or in 
natural caves. Finally, the advantages of a regular, varied, 

* Ernest Renan, Histoire du PtufU d* Israel, i, p. 76; Ed. Mqrer, XXI, 
11883-851. 
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and oertain diat indnee tlie nomada to eidtiyata plaiiti» to 
train more numerous beasts for agrieoltural wcnk* and to set 
up workdiops for weaving W00I9 manufacturing implemsnts 
of stone, day, and copper, and for all the primitive indus* 
tries. Thereafter the dusters of tents beeom villages, ttie 
villages form federations, real and personal property wins 
leoognitkm, and the need of a State organisation makes 
itsdf fdt. Thai the tribe dects a chief or king. It is in this 
stage of sodal organisation that we find the sedentary popu- 
lations in Syria about SOOO b.c. as the Egyptian, Babylonian, 
and Hittite texts disdose them. In more favoured regions 
the devdopment of settled tribes had been quidcer; in 
Mesopotamia we see them masters of a mature culture 
already in the fourth millennium, and the activity of these 
settlers creates the dvilization of Western Asia. 

But nomadic tribes, numerous and shifting, never cease 
to subsist on the bosom of this sea of sands, on the shores of 
which the great dties of Chaldwa, Syria, and Damascus will 
grow up like ports. The reasons for their existence are the 
attractions of the free adventurous life and the profitable 
loot of sedentary States, which seem to amass wealth and 
luxury just for the benefit of bold nomads. Later, when the 
States learn the art of self-defence, the barter of the products 
of flocks and herds — meat, wool, and dairy produce — ^for the 
manufactures of urban artisans and the crops of peasants 
hdps to keep them to the steppes. The she|dicrds of the 
deserts command the caravan routes which traverse their 
sands. They therefore exploit the merchants of ChaldsBa 
and Syria, to whom the nomads act as guides and lend 
beasts of burden, and on whom they live, sometimes by 
insuring security of transit in return for good pay, sometimes 
by giving themselves up to the fruitful plunder of the con- 
voys. Throughout the whole history of the peoples of the 
Orient these nomads have lived on the confines of the 
sedentary nations, an element of unrest and perpetual 
insecurity, but also a vital spring of refreshment and new 
youth for the urban populations. Now, if th^ persist in this 
demental life to our own day, outliving great empires, this 
very persistence proves that they are a necessary dement 
under the conditions offered by Nature to the Oriental 
peoples. 
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BlAII1», SiDBMTAET SbKITU» AMD SuMBEIAMB Of 

Shinab 

The civilization of the sedentary Semites which appears 
in Chaldea about the middle of the fourth millennium before 
our era is already in the phase of city life, and presents the 
institutions, arts, and trades (including metallurgy) of a 
mature society. On the other hand, east of the vaUey on 
the uplands of Iran in the district of Elam it has been 
possible to penetrate to the chalcolithic period in the history 
of human development. At Susa, J. de Morgan^ has dis- 
covered beneath an accumulation of ruins twenty-five metres 
deep a fine geometrically decorated pottery, with implements 
of polished stone, and ^en vases cut out of hard rocks, and 
copper tools and weapons. At Mussian, a locality just over 
100 miles west of Susa, arms and implements of flint and 
obsidian are associated with coarse and fine pottery and 
plentiful copper objects. Ceramics and metallurgy present 
curious analogies both in decoration and in process of manu- 
facture with those of prehistoric Egypt.* But even when 
writing makes its appearance, no similarity can be detected 
between the language and script of the Elamites and those 
of their neighbours in Mesopotamia or Egypt. Judging by 
their portraits on later monuments, the Elamites were moun- 
taineers, tall and muscular, wearing the hair long and the 
beard square-cut. Their language is neither Aryan nor 
Semitic. It is a branch of the family which we call Anzanite. 
Such tongues belong to a non-Semitic race very early settled 
in the highlands from the Caucasus to the Persian Gulf. 
Finding on the southern edge of Iran a rich and healthy 
country with valleys conveniently situated for agriculture 
and h^s adapted for pasture, with stone quarries, mines, 
and forests,* they created a vigorous civilization the 
proximity of which was always menacing for Mesopotamia. 

In the valley itself we know as yet no neolithic remains. 
It is likely that in Chaldsea, as in Egypt, the oldest alluvial 
deposits to-day cover the first human settlements. It is to 

» de Morgen, XXXI, p. lOS. . • XXXI, p. 104. 

■ dey, XIV (Oct., 1921), p. 255; r/. Arekaolcgia, LXX. 
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be hoped that soimdiDfi in the river-oilt which hee hem 
i pr e nd in the ooune of centnriee on the banks of the 
Euphrates will reach deposits of neolithic artifacts and 
primitive potter/* Taylor and Thompson havct indeedp 
found flint implements at Eridu, but it is hard to date them 
accurately and to separate them from the bronae industry, 
which is brought to light everywhere in the deqpest strata 
in Mesopotamia.' 

The earliest inhabitants of Chaldwa were not all Semites ; 
they belonged to two distinct races. In the south lived a 
dolkhoceidialic people with a broad fleshy face, always clean- 
shaven, and with a big nose prolonging the line of the fore- 
head without any intervening depression, with the eyes set 
widely apart and rather slanting, and a vigorous, thick-set 
frame, but short in stature. Such are the Sumerians, also 
descended from the table-lands of Iran at the remotest epoch ; 
for they seem to be the first colonists of Mesopotamia. We 
are at a loss with what race to connect them. They are 
neither Aryans nor Semites, and yet very different from 
the Elamites.* They have been compared, now with the 
Turanians of to-day, now with the Dravidians of India. The 
most probable theory derives them from Turkestan. The 
Pumpelly expedition unearthed near Merv pottery and 
statuettes characteristic of the Sumerians* civilization. 
Driven to emigrate by the progressive desiccation of the 
Turanian highlands, they would have sought a fertile and 
wdl-watered region farther west; after crossing Iran they 
came out upon the uplands overlooking Mesopotamia.* They 
seem to have made attempts at settlement in the north- 
western region, where Cappadocia and Assyria will arise later 
on. But the major part of their tribes settled in Chaldsa. 
There they found the material means to the development of 
a civilization which appears abruptly before our eyes in full 
prosperity about the end of the fourth millennium. At 
this moment the Sumerians were a people of farmers and 
merchants, acquainted with the cultivation of grains and the 
rotation of the crops, able to domesticate animals, working 
copper and gold, and building houses, temples, and palaces 
of brick. They spoke a language of agglutinating tifte and 

> CUy, U., p. 964. • C/, Ueyn, XXI, 1 862 ; HtU. XIX, p. 17^. 

• King, XXXV, nppendiz i. 
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had invented a pictographic script^ later oonventionalised 
(through the use of brick and the stylus as writing materiab) 
into eunetfoim (wedge-shaped) signs. 

North of Chaldea about the same time the Semites appear, 
coming from the west, whether that word be taken to mean 
far Arabia or the Amorite country dose by in the Fertile 
Crescent. It is questionable whether they preceded or 
followed the Sumerians in Mesopotamia. It is generally 
conceded that the priority belongs to the Sumerians, for in 
the present state of our Imowledge it is the Sumerian cities, 
Ur, Uruk, Nippur, that appear at the dawn of history. But 



Fig. 16. — Sumebians (fbom the Stele or the Vultures) 

this land has been scaredy touched by excavation. More 
thorough explorations may perhaps cause us to revise this 
judgment if they prove that Canaan and the Amorite regions 
were populated and exploited at a very early date, as some 
historians suppose, and that the nomadic Semites soon 
transplanted their tents from the valley of the Orontes to 
that of the Euphrates. There they certainly reapp>ear very 
early at Mari on the middle reaches of the river, and at Kish 
in Northern Chaldsea.' 

However, it is proved that the original civilization of the 
Sumerians excelled that of the Semites ; the latter borrowed 
from their southern neighbours that cuneiform script which, 
till the invention of the Phorpician alphabet (aibout 1200 b.c.). 


> CUy, Lc, 
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mtmd to tnaaeribe the diime tongues of neoily oH tiM 
peoplee of Western Asia. Hie Soinerians» on the other 
handy ere soi^iooed to have been Indebted to the Se mit es 
for their gods in partieulary which appear even in the Srst 
monuments with beardsy long hairy and variegated robes ol 
wool; in the light of th^ characters which differentiate the 
Sumerian gods sharply from their votariesy dean-riiavcny 
with riKWt hair and dad in lineoy it has been reoogniied that 
an intdleetoal and social dement of the highest importanoCy 
siimilied by the Semitesy has been imposed on the Sumerians.* 
The arguments for and against the priority of the Sumerians 
therefore balance each other; it is a problem to which we 
must expect the key from a more methodical adentifle 
exfdoration of Mesopotamia as a whole. 

To sum upy then : from the earliest historical period (t.s.y 
in the fourth tnillgnniiim B.C.) three mature dvilisations 
flourished in Western Asia — ^those of the Elamitesy the 
Sumeriansy and the Semites. In their vicinityy or bdiind 
themy sooner than we can descry them, reserves of people 
were being pressed forward on the Iranian plateauy in Ana- 
toliay and in the region of Canaan. 


IV 

From Kingdoms to Empires of Semites 

A detailed account of the historical events in Chaldea is 
given in M. Ddaporte’s work, Mtiopotamiap in this series. 
We have here only to pick out the main lines andy if possiblcy 
to plot the curve of the historic destinies of the Sumerians 
and the Semites. 

Tradition reports that in Chaldesy as in Egypty a divine 
** history ” had preceded human history ; the Cmtion of the 
World and the Flood are the chief episodes therein. After 
the Deluge royal d 3 ma 8 tie 8 , enumerated on cuneiform tablets 
unearthed at NippuTy begin.* No exact date can be fixed 
prior to 2474 B.c. (the accession of the Illrd Dynasty of Ur). 

• Ed. M^er, ** Soniten nnd Sumer ier ” {Abhaudl. Akad. d. Wits, BtrUm, 
1906), and XXI, I 862. 

• CUy, XIV, pp. 242 y.; Langdou, Xlll (1921), pp. 188 r/. 

Ddaporte, Metopoiamia, pp. 90 /. Thaw tableta glee for Chaldi the 
aqniTaleot ol the Tnria Papyrna for Egyptian hiatory. 
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But the dynastic lists^ giving the totals of regnal years, 
tometiines (as near beginning) fabulous, more often 
reasonable, allow us to reconstruct the outline of the n^al 
families and the names of the leading sovereigns to a period 
which may go back to the beginning of the fifth millennium. 
Beginning with the reign of Mesilim (of the Dlrd Dynasty 
of Kish about 8680 b.c.), some rare monuments allow us to 
check the veracity of the lists. 

Chaldsea, called in Semitic Shinar, consists of the lands 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates in the last stages of 
their seaward course. It is an oasis on the edge of the 
Arabian Desert, not more than sixty-two miles long and 
twelve and a half miles wide. It is thus much inferior in 
size to Egypt, which is itself no extensive region. From the 
first we find a great number of cities, both in the northern 
part — Akkad (Semitic) — ^and in Ihe southern — Sumer, 
Among these towns were eleven cities of royalty^ capitals 
‘of successive d3ma8tie8: three in Sumer — ^Uruk, Ur, and 
Adab; four in Akkad — ^Kish, Akshak (Opis), Agade, and 
Isin ; one on the Middle Euphrates — ^Mari ; one on the uplands 
whence the Tigris flows — Gutium; and two in Elam — ^Awan 
and Hamazi.^ Other great towns vied with these — ^Nippur 
(the sanctuary of the national god Ehilil) and Lagash (Tello) 
in Sumer, and many towns the names of which we know 
without being able to locate their sites. 

It is a sign of high and ancient civilization that so many 
towns should have commanded military, administrative, and 
financial resources sufficient to make them capitals in turn. 
In Chaldea, as in Egypt, the city is the old nomad tribe now 
fixed on the soil which it tills. It has built a temple for its 
god, a palace for its king, a citadel and walls to protect its 
peasants, who return every night from the fields, and the 
merchants and artisans who now open shops and booths. 
Of the tribal life that preceded urban settlement we know 
nothing, save those general traditions about nomads which 
we have summarized above. Hidden from us, too, are the 
hard centuries of apprenticeship during which the nomads 
submitted to the conditions of agricultural life in Mesopo- 
tamia, tried to regulate the rivers by dykes and canals, and 
learnt the necessity of substituting irrigation directed by 
‘ CUy, l,€„ p. 848. 
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Duai tor tfie diiorderiy flood. Here« at In Egypt, Nature 
impoaed upon the Sumerians and Semites the thrifty dhel* 
pUne of agricultural labour. It obliged them to co-ordinate 
their efforts with those of their neighbours, man with manj 
dty with dty. At the same time they had to protect them- 
sdves against the attacks of the nomads left in the desert 



and of the mountaineers of Elam and Iran. At the end of 
the fourth millennium the garden of Mesopotamia, with its 
wheat-fields, its orchards, its palm-groves, its vines, its 
pastures crowded with herds, its rich industries, and the 
treasures accumulated in its temples and its warehouses, 
appeared as a land of promise between the sands of the 
desert and the rugged mountains of Iran. Throughout its 
history it attracted the famine-stricken, the plunderers, and 
the ambitious. The task of ensuring collective security and 
the duty of preserving the fruits of all this labour in town 
and field compelled the chiefs to plan the combination of 
cities into kingdoms, then the foundation of an empire which 
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dioiild impose its force upon its neighbours nnd radiate 
eiyilisationy oommerce, and religion over all the Fertile 
Crescent. 

By the earliest times Sumerians and Semites had out- 
grown the phase of isolated cities. Perhaps the first two 
dynasties — ^those of Kish (in Akkad) and Uruk (in Sumer) — 
were parallel and contemporary, like the royal* houses of 
Buto and Ndchen in prehistoric Egypt. ^ But dating from 
the next dynasty (1st Dynasty of Ur), Sumer and Akkad 
were subject to the same authority; the eleven cities of 
royalty which we have enumerated were accepted as 
sovereign by all Shinar. Political unity superimposed upon 
urban division therefore existed here at the end of the fourth 
millennium b.c. However, the old traditions of indepen- 
dence that each city retained as a memory of the days when 
its inhabitants were free nomads had given a very peculiar 
character to this unity. Till the rise of Babylon (2225 B.c.) 
no city in Shinar had been able to claim the title of capital ; 
the supremacy passed thrice to the Sumerians, four times to 
the Semites, twice to Elam, once to an eccentric city, Mari, 
and once to the barbarian mountaineers of Gutium. Let us 
add that some cities, not classed as dynastic, silch as Lagash, 
sometimes lorded it over all the rest. Is not this a sign that, 
if political unity were recognized as necessary, there was yet 
such an equilibrium of forces between the cities that for 
centuries none could perfect that unity to its own profit 
during the first historical period ? 

Nevertheless, a prmciple of authority and unity existed 
in Chaldea. We shall not be surprised to learn that it was 
in the hands of a god. In the non-dynastic town of Nippur 
in Sumer resided the god Enlil, the highest religious authority 
in Shinar. ‘ Whatever dynasty be in the ascendant, it is 
Enlil who chooses the king, consecrates him as his vicar on 
earth (paten or tshakku), wages wars, concludes alliances 
and treaties, and inspires laws, and that not only for the 
Sumerians, but also for Semites and Elamites when the 
hegemony passes into their hands. It is probable that 

1 Langdon, Ic,, p. 188. 

* C/. Clay, XV, /.r., p. 260, and L. Legrain, Le iemps dis rots i^Ur 

awa). p. 6. 
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Nippor tad Bnlil emtfwi froni etrty times iiid that 
their pMtige dates from an era anterior to tiie first dynasties 
of Kish and Umk. In this primordial fod die duree mass, 
Smneriant Semitic^ and Elamite» found their unity and 
haUowed their allianee. 

At the time of the IVth Dynasty of Kish several eities in 
Shinar commanded the weal^ which incites to a policy of 
opansion and the military strength which permits of its 
execution. The king of a Sumerian city, Eanatum, patesi of 
Lagash, founded his power by crushing the King of Umma 
in a batde described on the Side of Vvlture$ now in the 
Louvre. He received from Enlil the investiture as King of 
Sumer, Akkad and Elam (about 8050 b.c.). One of his 
successors at Lagash, Urukagina, continued his enterprise, 
but he made bold to choose a new god of empire, Ningirsu, 
whom he opposed to Enlil. This sacrilege was punished* 
Lugalzaggisi, patesi of Umma, avenged his city and his god, 
overthrew Unikagina, and, thanks to Enlil, conquered ** all 
the lands from the rising to the setting sun, from the Lower 
Sea (Persian GulO to the Upper Sea (Mediterranean).*’^ For 
the first time a king of Shinar made his way up the 
Euphrates to the bend which approaches the Mediterranean, 
and descended the horn of the crescent which leads to the 
coast of Syria (about 2900 b.c.). 

This way once opened, a d3masty of Semites, sprung from 
the city of Agade, succeeded in enlarging it. About 2850 b.c. 
Sargon of Agade established an empire which embraced all 
that was civilized in Asia Minor. Enlil gave him Sumer and 
Akkad, and then ** the high land of Mari (Middle Euphrates), 
larmuti (on the coast of Syria), the land of lUa ( ?Amanus) 
with its cedar forests and its silver mines (the Taurus 
mines). This quotation enumerates all the which 
Sargon had in view : access to the Mediterranean india- 
pensable as an outlet for the agricultural and industrial 
wealth of Shinar to new maikets, the quest of great pines 
alone able to supply the building timber needed for 
and ships, the search for precious metals, the control of 
mines t^t should furnish Chaldsean industry with the india- 

* Tbiirema>Dangiii, KMisimickri/ign, p. IM. 

• Clay, XXXllI, p. 96. 
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IMOiAbb law materialft and priedeM mrenues for tbe imperial 
coOm. Similar motives had inspired the first expeditions 
of tiie Pharaohs in EsSTt— the copper mines of Sinai, the 
cedars of Lebanon, and mastery of the sea routes. In the 
foundation of the empires of the Orient, material and 
eeonomic interests counted far more than the personal 
ambition of the sovereigns. 

Sargon earned the prestige of a hero, and popular 
tradition made him the great Semitic conqueror whose deeds 
and achievements served as oracles and are related in the 
cdlections of Omina (found at Nineveh and dating from the 
seventh century). It is in these suspect sources that we find 
the remark that Sargon had ** crossed the Sea of the West 
(Mediterranean) and made his arms to triumph for three 
years in the West, whither he sent his statue.” Another 
version substitutes ^^Sea of the East” (Persian Gulf) and 
demonstrates the legendary character of the expedition on 
the Mediterranean. Still, it is likely enough that Sargon 
conquered Syria and Palestine, at least for a few years a 
tablet recently discovered at Tel-d-Amama confirms the 
belief that Sargon penetrated as far as a country protected 
by forests and mountains (Amanus or Lebanon) and con- 
quered the region of Amuiru.* 

This empire was defended and consolidated by Sargon’s 
heirs. His grandson, Manishtusu, equipped a fleet which 
crossed the Persian Gulf and surprised Elam by an unex- 
pected landing. His great-grandson, Nar&m-Sin (approxi- 
mately 2768-2712 B.C.), suppressed revolts among the moun- 
taineers of Lulubu (Stele of Nar&m-Sin in the Louvre). His 
name reappears on a stele north of Diarbekir in the heart oi 
Anatolia. His glory reached the bland of Cyprus, where he 
was invoked as a god. His soldiers made expeditions to the 
lands of Magan (which boasted seventeen kings and 90,000 
warriors) and of Melukha,^ both on the Persian Gulf. The 

> Han. XIX, pp. 187-8. > Clay, XXXIII, p. 96. 

* See XllI, vol. Tii, pp. 142 f, Langdon loutes Magan in the region 
Gerra by daaaical authon (modern El-Hasa), and Mdukha in the 
direction of the Oman coast. He proves that Albrecht's thesis (Xlll, vi, 
pp. 89 y.) that Magan was Egypt, ruled by King Manom (BMenes), and 
MaiiifchM Ethiopia is untenaUe both from tbe standpoint of a literal inter- 
pretation of the teats and from Utst of the rdative chronology of the two 
countries. 
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qdiaordinaiy devdopment of ftroUteetiire wd arts pmm 
that in all directions the dynasty of Agade had given an 
exceptional enlargement to its capital and the ancient realm 
of Shinar. Its sovereigns deserv^ the name ** Kings of the 
Four Begions of the World ’* which Enlil had given them 
since the creation of the empire. 

It is» then, certain that a Semitic empire embracing the 
whole Fertile Crescent, Palestine included, and extending 
beyond its frontiers on every hand, existed in the days of 



Fig. 19.— Bas-Rblicp or Naiam Sin (in EcYrriANuiNC Style, to k 

COMPAUD WITH THE Sl’MCtUN StVLE OF FiC. IS). 

Sargon and Nar4m-Sin in the first third of the third millen- 
nium. But we are still in ignorance as to nearly all the 
peoples who constituted the human element in this empire. 
From the texts we learn their names and sometimes their 
situations. As to their material remains, the scattered 
excavations have as yet brought to light hardly anything 
older than 2000 b.c. Neolithic stations have, however, been 
found at Gezer on the Palestinian plateau. There, as at 
Megiddo, the earliest known population lived in natural caves 
or rock-i^elters, like the Troglodytes of the Arabian Desert, 
called by the Egyptians luntiu. But by this period the 
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eoMtal porti later called Tyre, Sidon, and Bybloi were 
centres of activity/ and inland megalithic monuments, 
dolmens, and menhirs (Eastern Palestine and the region of 
Moab) are found as well as city waUs of great stones, which 
disclose the existence of other peoples, perhaps the Horites 
of Biblical tradition.* 

It is probable that the ports sheltered a Mediterranean 
population, and the acropoles were occupied by Semites. 
The mixture of the two stocks produced the Canaanite popu- 
lation, whose type differs, as we have seen, from that of the 
Bedums of pure Semitic race. The presence of a sedentary 
population cultivating wheat, vines and fruit-trees, breeding 
cattle, skilled in weaving flax and wool, acquainted with the 
ceramic and m.etallurgical industries, grouped in fortified 
citadels^ possessing chiefs, and already divided by political 
rivalries and civil wars, is attested by the results of excava- 
tion, the cuneiform texts, and the slightly later evidence of 
the Egyptian inscriptions of the Vlth Dynasty. The occupa- 
tion of the Amorite and Canaanite lands by Sargon and 
NarAm-Sin came to make closer the contact between these 
still backward peoples and the already old civilization of the 
Chaldsean Semites. For the next five centuries the Amorites 
and Canaanites were learning the arts of war and peace in a 
good school, and preparing reserves of energy for the future 
direction of the Semitic Empire. 

The access to the Mediterranean sought by Sargon and 
NarAm-Sin brought them into immediate relations with the 
Egyptians, who already frequented the port of Byblos and 
other havens on the Syrian coast. Commercial relations 
between Egypt and Chaldea had certainly existed for many 
centuries. This subject raises a host of problems: the 
Sumerian pottery with its geometric decoration and potters’ 
marks identical with that of Negadah and Abydos, the 
statuettes of naked goddesses, the use of mace-heads of the 

' Handcock, The Latest Light on Bible Lands (1913), chap, vi; Clay, 
XXXIII, chap, iv; cf. the opinion of R. Dussaud : "It may be recalled 
that the Tyrians of Herodotus’ time fixed the foundation of the temple of 
Ifdqart about 2700 b.c. The origin of the Phoenicians is a highly con- 
troversial problem, but theii penetration into Syria about the beginning 
of die third millennium is beyond dcAibt '* {Scientia, 1013, p. 84). 

• H^er, XXI, |356. 
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mmt type teeming at LagMh and Hwakon p oUi, the em- 
pfeyment of eylindert aerang at engraved aeab in Sumerian, 
Blainite, and Egyptian oountxke, the ** priimatie ’* bgndee, 
or thoee with bnttraaei forming vertleal pioieetiona and 
r ec e m e e in Sumerian and Egyprian brkik edifioea; aU theae 
dements open up a vista of convergent probabilities to prove 
that there had been intercommunication, whether by the 
Red Sea or by caravan, between Sumer and Egypt in very 
remote antiquity. These probabilities have become certain- 
ties since Egyptian monuments have been found like the 
palette of Narmer (Fig. 7), on which the long necks of two 
fantastic animals intertwine as on the earliest Sumerian 
seals, or like the (^bel-d-Arak knife-handle on whidi a 
Sumerian divinity stands between two rampant lions 
(Fig. 20).‘ 

Since Sargon had arrived on the Mediterranean, doser 
commercial relations united the two countries, but ESgypt 
had far surpassed Chaldea in the domain of institutions and 
arts. And so her influence came to be exercised upon the 
subjects of Sargon and Nar&m-Sin. We have proof thereof 
in ^e monuments of Sargon* and of Nar&m-Sin,* in which 
the sculpture in low relief testifies to such an advance over 
the Sumerian monuments (compare Figs. 18 and 19) that 
the sudden emergence of these masterpieces can only be 
interpreted as due to imitation of the Egyptian bas-relie&; 
evidence therefor is the care in the composition, the atti- 
tude of the figures, the sureness of the design, the sacrifice 
of detail in the interests of the total effect, and the delicacy 
of the modelling, conquests achieved at this epoch by the 
Memphite artists. 

Egyptian influence reappears also in some important 
innovations. Beginning with Nar&m-Sin, the kings of Shinar 
date their monuments by a new formula — the year after some 
historic event, such as a victory or the foundation of a 
monument. A like custom had been adopted in Egypt by 
Menes and the Thinite kings, and continued in vogue down 

* Langdon has enumerated all the arguments on this thesis in his eery 
interesting article ** The Early Chronology of Snmer and Egypt and the 
Similarities in their Culture,** Zlll, vol. Vlll, p. 188. 

■ V. Scheil, DiUgation en Perte, X, 5^. 

* The Louvre Stele reproduced by ? anedon and Narim-Sin's bas-tdiif 
pubhshed hy Scheil and Maspero in IV, vol. XV, p. 69 (our Fig. 19). 
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to die Tdi Qi^iiestyt only to give piece to llie ledraning by 
die yeen of die Pbereoh’e idgii. As Lengdon reoieifce> 
Nafim-Sin’e eueoeeson retained the formula of **the year 
alter **indioiit perfecting it. Such traditional req|i6ct would, 
peihaps, be moat easily explicable in the case of a borrowing 
from a nei^^bour country, which would in this case be 



Fxg. 90.— Tu GncL-iL-AiAK Kndc-Handle. (Loayre.) 
(After G. B«ii6dite.) 


Egypt. Beginning also with Sargon and Narftm-Sin, the 
vicars of Enlil,” who hitherto were content to be the first 
priests of the god of empire, had themselves worshipped as 
gods during their lifetimes.^ We recognize in this deification 
of the sovereign not so much man’s vanity as a conception 
of empire. The longs of Shinar, becoming kings of diverse 
peoples either fundamentally unrelated to one another or 

> Thnrean-Dtngin, IV, v6L XIX, p. 186. 
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•epanted for thousandB of yean^ desired to adueve religious 
unity, the foundation of political unity, by setting up the 
cult d the sovereign among their subjects. The Pharaohs 
acted in the same way ; since the beginnings of the Egyptian 
monarchy they had been r^arded as gods living upon earth. 
When the kingdom expanded, the worship of the sovereign 
was exacted from Nubians, Libyans, and Asiatics. 

The idea made its way through the world, and Sargon, 
Cjnrus, Alexander, and Augustus will become ** gods of the 
empire ” in imitation of the Pharaohs. 


V 

Eastern Pouncs in the Time of Hammurabi 

The empire of Sargon and Kar&m-Sin was ephemeral, but 
what we can now call world politics outlived it. It marks 
the end of the relative isolation in which Egyptians and 
Chaldseans had lived down to about 2800 b.c. ; commerce and 
politics have now become collective interests to the East 
Mediterranean world. Every great social and political event 
in Mesopotamia or on the Nile has, directly or indirectly, its 
repercussion on the other side of the isthmus. We shall 
therefore pursue our studies, taking the two regions together. 

In Chaldsea first a reaction of Sumerians broke out against 
the Semites. It explains the replacement of the dynasty of 
Akkad by the IVth Dynasty of Uruk (2048-2028 B.c.). The 
latter was succeeded by a foreign dynasty hailing from 
Gutium or Guti, a city and people of barbarian mountaineers 
situated on the foothills east of the Tigris. The advent of 
these barbarians, who held the land for 124 years (2622-2498 
B.C.), meant that a migrating horde of peoples was hovering 
to the north-east of Mesopotamia, and pushing before it 
unstable masses who poured down from the highlands to the 
valleys. The repercussion of this battering shock made itself 
felt among the Amorites. These for their part had already 
been drifting into the laud of Akkad. They gave to a 
hitherto unknown city, Babylon, the strategic value of a 
bridgehead. From the land of Amurru the impulse was im^ 
parted to the other horn of the crescent, Canaan and Pales- 
tine. The agitation there became so violent that a Pharaoh 
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of the Vlth Dynesty, Pepi I, had to mobiliae his anniee 
about 2500 B.C. to repel an invasion threatening Egsrpt* By 
a happy chance the biographical inscription of General Unit 
who commanded the Egyptian troops, has come down to us, 
and reveals with piquant details this chapter in the history 
of Palestine. 

campaign was conducted by His Majesty (Pepi 1) 
against the Asiatic Masters-of-the-Sands (Amu Heriursha). 
His Majesty collected an army of many dozens of thousands 
of men in the South in its entirety from Elephantine to 
Aphroditepolis, and in the North on both sides (of Egypt) 
and also among the Libyans of the land of lertet, of the land 
of Zam, of the land of Uauat, of Imam, of Kau, and of the 
land of Temeh. And His Majesty sent me to put me at the 
head of this army. . . . (Then I filled this office so well) 
that not a man was put (by mistake) in his neighbour’s place, 
that not a man took loaves or boots from those who were on 
the way, that not a man stole victuals in any town, that not 
a man stole a goat from the peoples. I led them by the Isle 
of the North, the Gate of I-[m]-hetep and the Quarter of 
Homs Nebmaat (King Snefm).” These geographical terms 
denote the strong places, the marches,” which the Pharaohs 
had fortified by the Illrd Dynasty in Ibe isthmus to keep 
off raids by the Asiatics. Crossing the frontier, the army 
crushed its adversaries, who must have been quite close at 
hand — ^in fact, in Palestine. The description which follows 
enlightens us both as to the mode of warfare at this period 
and the organization of the Semitic peoples with whom the 
Egyptians clashed — precious information which no Asiatic 
document of this date supplies. 

”This army came in peace; it routed the land of the 
Heriu-sha. This army came in peace ; it crashed the land of 
the Heriu-sha. This army came m peace ; it dismantled their 
strongholds. This army came in peace; it cut their figs and 
their raisins. This army came in peace; it launched fire 
among all their troops. This army came in peace; it 
slaughtored their regiments by many dozens of thousands. 
This army came in peace; it brought back very numerous 
prisoners.” But one campaign was not enough. Uni had 
”flve times over (probaUy for five years) to lead his 
troops to crush the land of the Heriu-sha as often as 
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they eonqiired together.** At last Pqu difeovered that 
the ooitre of the disturbance lay farther north than 
Palestine, beyond a mountainous promontory called by 
the Egyptians the Note (t.e.. Cape) o/ the Goaelle, which is 
probably the {uxunonb^ of Carmel. To reach the Canaan* 
ites at such a distance from his base, Uni judiciously diose 
to take the sea route, either because Palestine was still held 
by the enemy, or to spare the army the exhausting march 
from the isthmus to Carmel.' Just as the kings of 
had equipped a fleet to land in Elam (p. 207), so Uni 
** crossed the sea by ship with this army when a rialnf 
occurred among the mountaineers (of Asia) in the district 
of the Nose of the Gazelle. I put to shore at the back of the 
heii^ts of the mountains north of the land of the Heriu-sha, 
and when the army had been brought to the heights I came, 
1 captured them all, I slew every rebel among them.*** 

IHie text says no more, but it tells us enough to assure us 
that this land was now occupied by numerous peoples com- 
manding regular troops and fortified strongholds and given 
to agriculture. Accordingly, Palestine was no longer in the 
hands of nomads, or, rather, the latter had long planted 
sedentary colonies there and had found very favourable 
conditions of life. How could this little agricultural country 
have become a menace to Egypt? Certainly not through 
any inexplicable ambition on the part of the petty Canaanite 
chiefs, far too weak to match themselves with a Pharaoh; 
but rather as the result of an irresistible pressure exerted 
upon them by emigrating hordes gravitating towards Egypt, 
liie point where this pressure was exerted seems to have lain 
north of Carmel, near this Cape Gazelle, where Uni conducted 
his decisive campaign. When the turbulent masses were 
crushed they abandoned their march upon the south, and 
tranquillity returned for ESgsrpt. 

But whence came aU this tumult in the corridor that leads 
from the Euphrates to Egypt ? It is highly probable that it 
was due to the recoil shock of the invasion of Chaldea by the 
men of Gutium. The expedition of Uni under Pepi I may be 
dated about 2500 b.c. ; the barbarians had been in occupation 
of Chaldea for a century, and had had time to qvead 

> Meyer, XZII, |906. 

• Breasted, XVll, 1, ||811 g.; Sethe, Urkundtn A,R„ 1, pp. 101-4. 
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lliioii^ the whcde region of the cmoent agents of disorder 
and pillage who scoffed even at the frontiers of ligypt. 

The barbarians of Gutium were only driven out or 
assimilated after a domination of 120 years. The (Vth) 
Dynasty of Uruk (2407-2475 b.c.) regained power ^*by 
favour of a national reaction against the invaders. The 
best-known monuments of this epoch are those of a patesi 
of Lagash (Tello) Gudea, whose inscribed statues have pre- 
served admteble specimens of Sumerian art. Upon them 
Gudea enumerates his building operations and tells us that 
he imported timbers from the land of Ibla (Amanus), marble 
from the land mountain of Tidanu in the Amorite country^ 
and copper from the environs of Ki-mash (Damascus); the 
mountains near the Persian Gulf, Melukha and Khaku, also 
furnished him with gold and wood. From these details we 
can judge of the wide scope of the commercial relations 
between different parts of the great empire of Sargon and 
Nardm-Sin. Perhaps the survival of some political authority 
must be admitted. Under the next dynasty (Ulrd Dynasty 
of Ur, 2474-2858 B.c.) Dungi, during his long reign of fifty- 
eight years, waged war in Palestine and round Damascus, 
attacked Elam and captured its capital, Susa.^ So he styled 
himself ** king of the four regions of the world,” and received 
divine honours.” He therefore recreated the empire with all 
its traditions. 

Once again the populations of Asia are convulsed, without 
our being able to discern whether it is from the shock of 
migrations farther east or through the rivalry of ambitions 
of empire. Bur-Sin, Dungi’s successor, obtained (about 
2890 B.C.) the submission of Zariku, King of Assur (the first 
known to us). Gimil-Sm built a wall ” from the Tigris to 
the Euphrates to protect the northern frontier of Chaldsea. 
It was all in vain ; he and Ibi-Sin (2880-2858) were assailed 
on the south and on the east. First the Elamites invaded 
Mesopotamia and swept on into Palestine. One of their 
kings, Kutur, took the title of suzerain of the Amorites.' 
But the vanquished replied by a counter-attack. Finally an 
Amorite dynasty came into power at Isin, while a rival 

» day, XXXlll, pp. 06-7. ' * ScheU, IV, XVIII, p. 64. 

• Clay, U., p. 07. 
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Ebunite dynasty arose at Larsa (2857-2095 b.c.)« This 
ambiguous situation was ended» as in the days of Sargon, by 
the victory of the Semitic Amorites, who founded the first 
dynasty of Babylon (2225-1026 b.c 0 with Sumu-Abum. 

The triumph of the Amorites had far-reaching results. 
The secular rivalry betweoi Sumer and Akkad was ended. 
Under this fresh flood of Semitic stocks the Sumerians were 
annihilated; as a people they disappear from history. Lower 
Mesopotamia will henceforth be called by the name Akkad 
alone, or will be designated Babylonia/* after its new 
capital. Under the sixth king of the new dynasty, Hammu- 
rabi (2128-2081), the work is finished. The old rival cities 
are ec^psed by Babylon, which becomes the first city in the 
Near East for the number of its citizens, the beauty of its 
temples and palaces. A religious revolution marks the deep 
significance of the political change : Enlil, the old Sumerian 
god of Nippur, ceases to be a god of empire ; his traditional 
prerogatives pass to Marduk, the god of Babylon.^ 

This empire recovered the frontiers of that of Sargon. 
The Amorites brought with them dominion over Canaan and 
the Damascus region, they conquered Akkad, Sumer, and 
Elam at the point of the sword. But material occupation 
of the country was not sufficient ; it was necessary to estab- 
lish administrative unity based upon a close supervision on 
the part of the royal officials, and a code of laws applicable 
to each of the disparate parts of the empire. This was the 
work of Hammurabi, who is disclosed to us as a great con- 
queror and a great administrator. For the first time in the 
history of Mesopotamia the concerns, the ideas, and the plans 
of a sovereign are known to us from direct documents written 
at his dictation. These are fifty-five letters, inscribed on 
brick, addressed to a provincial governor and dealing with 
most varied subjects — ^maintenance of canab, a reform in 
the calendar, repression of theft, inquiries into the use of 
temple revenues, campaign directions to the troops and the 
fleet.^ At the head of the administration there was, in truth, 
a chief who imparted a common impulse to all the regions. 

‘ L. Legtmin (Le temps des rois d*Ur, p. 6) also oonaidert that the aub- 
■titntion of Marduk for Enlil '* ia a aubatantial innovation which aOaiws 
the atrength of the new empire to be gauged.*' 

* Now in the British Museum ; published by King, The Letters of Bam* 
murabi; ef, F. Charles Jean, the Les Lettres de Hammurmpi (1918). 
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The impression given by the letters is produced also by 
the imous Code of Hammurabi/the first and only monument 
of its kind which the history of the Ancient Etat has pre- 
served to us.^ It shows us a king and officials inspired by 
a profound sense of their duties, anxious to justify the 
authority conferred upon Babylon by a vigilant attention, 
an expert mastery of the most complicated cases, and a 
sincere love of justice and legality. Babylonia had become 
a composite human society. The fusion of elements civilheed 
long ago with the Amorite newcomers, not so schooled in the 
complex needs of an organized State, provoked there a host 
of conflicts or raised endless problems as to the legal status 
of the various social classes, rights in real and personal 
property and agricultural or commercial agreements. The 
ancient laws, to which each race was accustomed, had to be 
adapted to the new circumstances and co-ordinated into an 
imperial code. A like problem has had to be faced at all 
periods after the establishment in a land of ancient culture 
of new populations side by side with the former occupants. 
It will be enough to cite the Lex Gundobada, which, in a 
strikingly analogous case, was to regulate the respective 
positions of the conquered Gallo-Romans and the invading 
Burgundians. 

Let us, however, note that the Law of Hammurabi did 
not provide for a special treatment of each of the peoples 
of the empire. It addressed itself to a unified society, as if 
all the heterogeneous elements had been radically submerged 
by the Semitic flood. In that the code was truly an instru- 
ment of pacification and concord. Hammurabi, faithful to 
the traditions of Sargon, further lays claim to divine inspira- 
tion : on the summit of the diorite stele on which the laws 
are engraved, the Sun-god, seated, is dictating to Hammu- 
rabi, standing in a deferential attitude, the text of the divine 
laws which the king will transmit to his subjects. In the 
prologue to the code the king says that he had been called 
by the gods Anu and Bel * **to make justice prevail in the 
land, to destroy the wicked and the perverse, and to prevent 

* The block of diorite (now in the Louvre) which bears the text of the 
Code was discovered at Susa (Elam) by J. de Morgan in 1901, and 
deciphered and translated by Fathef V. Scheil. Popular editions have been 

published by Lerouz (1904). 
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the strong from opprcMiif the Theielqr ii the dMiie 

ri|^t of the monarchy asserted; as in Egypt, so in Baby- 
lonia the royal law was ^ word of God. 

Was Hammiirabi*s empire at the beguming of the twenty- 
first crotury in rdation with Egypt? No document from the 
Babylonian or Egyptian chancdlories has come down to us 
to warrant an aflArmative answer. But it is inconceivable 
that the prosperity of Babylonia diould not have found 
expression in a great current of trade directed towards the 
fcnreign centres of industry and commerce ; tiiat is to say, in 
the first place to the Egyptian Delta. The north coast oi 
Syria at this period was certainly under the hegemony of 
the Amorites ; on the south coast the influence of Egypt had 
not been maintained after the campaign of P^i I, since the 
Memphite dynasties had come to shipwreck after the long 
reign of Pepi n in social and political turmoil. Memphis had 
been replaced by HeradeopoUs as capital (IXth and Xth 
Dynasties, 2860-2160 B.C.), and South Eg^t, under the 
leadership of the princes of Thebes, was Bhtemdy separating 
herself from the l^g and preparing a dynastic revolution. 
In this state of extreme weakness the kings of Heradeopolis 
had still to face threats of invasion on the side of Asia. They 
did not come from regular armies, but from pillagers, stray 
nomads, or tribes on the march who, to quote the phrase of 
a recently published Eg3rptian text, tried to come down 
into Egypt to beg for water after their wont and to give 
drink to their flocks.”' 

According to another literary pamphlet, attributed to 
the father of King Merikara (of the IXth Heracleopolitan 
Dynasty), Palestine was greatly disturbed, perhaps by the 
recoil of the displacement of tribes which had followed the 
Amorite invasion of Babylcmia. ** Behold ” (says the king 
to his son) “the wretched Asiatic (Amu); difficult is the 
land where he is, by reason of its waters, its numerous trees, 
and its mountains, which make the roads burdensome. As 
for him (the Asiatic), he can never abide in one place, his 
legs are ever in motion, and he is always fighting sinoe the 
days of Horus. He conquers nothing, but neither is he con- 
quered. . . . Since I have existed I have caused the Ddta 

* St. Petersburg Pafyrus, trandated b? Gardiner In Xlll, toL I, p. 106. 
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to mA tlie Anaticsy I have carried oft captive the in* 
habitant! (Of their land)» I have raided their flodkt. The 
Jlfiitt is an abomination to £g 3 i>t. Still do not diequiet 
riiysdl on his account ... he may indeed plunder an 
ifolated aicampment, but he will never attack a populous 
town.” The conclusion is that it is necessary to consolidate 
the old forts and to build new ones to guard the isthmus 
routes and to protect the Delta, ** for no ill is ever wrought 
against a wril-fortified city.’” 

This document, whidi casts such a piquant light upon the 
Asiatic populations bordering upon the isthmus, betrays a 
justifiable anxiety. In fact, other texts which describe the 
troubled state of the Delta under the Heracleopolitan kings 
frankly confess that ” the Asiatics (Settiu) have invaded the 
fastnesses of the Delta, that they occupy the land and the 
workshops, and know now all the secrets of the Egyptian 
trades and industries.”* Despite the reservations which 
Adolf Erman regards as necessary in respect of the im- 
portance which is to be attached to these recitals, it is 
undeniable that the Asiatics penetrated into the Delta at 
this epoch. Attracted, perhaps, by the bait of easy and 
remunerative gains, the tribes of nomadic Semites from the 
isthmus and Palestine made their way into a disorganized 
country and stayed there till the day when the Theban 
Pharaohs had restored the Egyptian monarchy and cleansed 
her frontiers. It does not look as if this temporary occupa- 
tion had had the character of an armed expedition. The 
Biblical tradition describing Abraham and his family quitting 
the town of Ur of the Chaldees, proceeding up the Euphrates 
by short stages, then descending by the Orontes and Jordan 
as far as Shechem, pushing on to Egypt to escape the 
famine, and then finally returning to Hebron, apparently 
accurately traces these tribal movements in the days of a 
King Amraphel, who is, perhaps, Hammurabi.* 

Such was the state of the Orient round about 2000 b.c. 
The Egsrptian monarchy had just suffered an eclipse of power 
and influence. The S^itic empire, by the natural play of 

' S/, Feigrsburg Papyrus, llA; Gardiner, XIII, vol. I, pp. 2 ff. 

■ Gardiner, Admomtions, 4, 5*9. * 

* Gen. nil r/. Hendcock, Tka Laiest Light on BihU Lands, chap. ii. 
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oompeowtiiig forces, seemed ell the more solid and fomiid- 
able to its neighbours. Other invasions are coming to im- 
peril the very existence of Babylonia, while Egypt, on tiie 
other hand, will regain fresh strength with a restored 
monarchy. The question of the mutual position of the two 
great Oriental monarchies will then arise ; hitherto they have 
communicated by means of caravans and merchant ships, 
but they have not yet met as open rivals for the empire 
the East. 



PART III 

THE FIRST EMPIRES OF THE ORIENT 
CHAPTER I 

THE IRANIAN AND ASIANIC INVASIONS AND THE 
BARBARIAN EMPIRE OF THE HYKS6S 

The social, political, and religious crisis which had reduced 
the Egypt of the Heracleopolitan dynasties to an alarming 
degree of anarchy, weakness, and poverty (from 2860 to 
2160 B.c.)* was 'one of those maladies of adolescence from 
which a youthful body rises with augmented vigour. About 
2160 B.c. authority was once more established in the central 
region of the South Kingdom in the hands of the princes 
of Thebes, Antef and Mentuhetep, who founded the Xlth 
Dynasty (2160-2000 b.c.). Their successors, Amenemhat and 
Senusert of the Xllth Dynasty (2000-1788 B.c.) inherited an 
Egypt that had regained unity, peace, and prosperity. This 
is the period of the Middle Kingdom, or Theban Empire 
(Xlth to Xlllth Dynasties, roughly 2160 to 1660 B.C.), one 
of the most splendid epochs in Egyptian history. We shall 
relate in our book on the Nile and Egyptian Civilization how 
these kings rank among the most intelligent and the most 
sensible of their duties ; they were able to heal the sores left 
by the social revolution. The old monarchy, sanctified by 
its halo of magic, its supernatural powers, and its childish 
superstitions, is transformed into an organism in which the 
practices of sorcery and theocratic theories are of less im- 
portance than the conceptions of State socialism. Already 
the king, without renouncing his title as an autocratic god, 
fulfils his functions as the man par excellence: he aims at 
being an active shepherd of his people, just and inspired by 
goodwill. Under his leadership the Egyptian people awakes 
to political and social life, it becomes conscious of its per- 
sonality. This fosters that blossoming of a most remarkable 

221 
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philosophical and popular literature which givea ua an inaiglit 
into the meditations of sages on the levolutiona in progress, 
and the imagination of the artists and the people eieited bp 
thenewdays. Confronting fordgners an Egyptian experieneea 
the feeling of social, political, and intdlectual superiority; 
pride in being a subject of Pharaoh makes way for the idea 
of the Egyptian fatherland. 

The kings of the Xllth Dsrnasty had at their disposal 
the forces of a great centralized State— well-filled coffers, an 
army reorganized into national regiments and libsran and 
Nubian mercenaries. Agriculture is more active than ever, 
since the peasants are no longer serfs and have recrived the 
status of tenants. The crafts are free, since the royal 
administration, the temples, and the nobles no longer appro- 
priate the industries to their own use. Hence the labour of 
peasants and workmen yields a magnificent ret ur n, to which 
the monuments, the works of art, and the jewellery of this 
epoch bear witness. For the Pharaohs the consequence was 
the resumption on a broader basis of the policy of external 
expansion, at once to provide the people with raw materials 
and to create an outlet to foreign markets for the products 
of the fields and factories. The land, rich and strong, pro- 
ceeds to expand in Africa and become a ** Greater Egypt.” 


I 

The Greatest Egypt 

In the Nile valley the Pharaohs of the Xllth D3ma8ty 
had no great difficulty in regaining and developing the pre- 
dominant position which those of the Old Kingdom had 
already enjoyed. There they had to deal with the Libyans 
and the Nubians. 

The relations with the Libyans during the Heradeopolitan 
period are obscure. It is, however, known that the sovereigns 
of Heradeopolis had employed Libyan mercenaries against 
their rivals the princes of lliebes, and the latter, especially 
Mentuhetep, counted the Libyans among the enemies whom 
they had crushed. That is enough to allow us to infer that 
Libya was then politically dependent on the kingdom of 
Lower Egypt, as her geographical situation requires. Under 
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th« Xnth Oynafty the rdations of the Libyans widi Efypt 
were passed over in silence ; no doubt the energetic Theban 
sovereigns, who gave to the reunited realm a fresh access of 
gloiy and power, were in a position to keep their western 
frontier in order. 

Nubia, more turbulent, pursued its agitated history. In 
the troubled times of the Heracleopolitans it, like the Theban 
region, seems to have freed itsdf from the obedience to the 
Pharaohs to place itself under the rule of emancipated 
officials who arrogated to themselves the title of king. And 
so it remained until the Thebans of the Xlth Dynasty 
reduced it once more to allegiance. The monarchs of the 
xnth Dynasty had to restore the system of safeguards 
devised by their predecessors and relaxed during the period 
of troubles. Amenemhat I and Senusert I went south as far 
as the Second Cataract and fortified the entries to the lateral 
valleys, especiaUy that of the Kuban, which led to the gold 
mines of Nubia. Then Senusert III (1887-1850 b.c.) barred 
the river above the Second Cataract by the fortresses of 
Semneh and Kummeh, themselves protected by outworks in 
the Island of Uronarti —* ** that which repels the Troglodytes 
(luntttf).”^ Egyptian garrisons were installed much farther 
up stream at the Third Cataract, where a cemetery belonging 
to Egyptian governors of the Sudan has been exhumed.^ It 
seems that at this juncture the Egyptians found new peoples 
in Nubia; at least, we see the name of the inhabitants of 
Kaah Kush (Ethiopia)^ appearing beside those previously 
known, to designate the warlike occupants of the land. 

Thereafter the Egyptians, supported by their fortresses, 
were able to exercise a restraint upon these barely civilized 
hordes and to administer the country as an Egyptian colony. 
Preoccupied with preventing the invasion of the valley by 
the Negro tribes not yet subdued, Senusert m set up stelie 
in the eighth and sixteenth years of his reign ** to forbid any 
Nubian (Neheri) crossing the frontier save for purposes of 
trade. Even so they were not allowed to come in their 
own boats, but for greater security were obliged to make use 

* Gardiner hat publiahed a papyrus which gives a list of twdve Egyptian 
fortresses in Nubia (Xlll, vol. Ill, p. 164). 

* XUI. 

* xn, voL XLV, p. 184. 


Lepsius, DenkmaUr, II, 161. 
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Map IV.— The Greatest Egypt (Middle and New Kingdoms). 
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of Bfyptiu Tessdf. Thanks to these measures, domina- 
tion over Nubia was once more assured for many years to 
eome, and the Pharaohs had themselves worshipped in tesBides 
in the black countries as in Sinai, in order thus to consecrate 
the definite occupation of the country and to establish a re- 
ligious bond between the protecting people and the protected. 
Nevertheless, the contempt fdt by the Egyptian citizen for 
such barbarians made itsdf manifest in the historical texts ; 
in connection with the Ethiopians we see an insulting epithet 
— ^the ** wretched (heg) land of Kush — appearing, and it 
will henceforth regularly accompany the names of the 
Pharaohs’ enemies. 

On the eastern bank of the Nile the Arabian Desert, 
inhabited by the Troglodytes, the guardians of the Red Sea 
routes, was once more much frequented by the Egyptians. 
By the Red Sea men went to the land of Punt and Arabia 
and, perchance, even to the Persian Gulf in search of the 
spices, aromatic jdants, and incense of Arabia, and the 
diverse products of Chaldean industry. Under the Old 
Kingdom the Egyptian boats had set sail from the Gulf of 
Suez. From the Middle Kingdom a route, already traversed 
in the prehistoric epoch and then abandoned, was reopened 
to caravan traffic ; it starts from Coptos to come out at Sawu, 
near Qoseir by the Wady Hammamat.^ It was much more 
direct, and saved the cargoes landed at Sawu a long d6tour 
on the backs of men and asses, and brought them not into 
the Ddta at the northern extremity of the kingdom, but to 
Coptos in the centre of the Theban monarchy. Towards the 
end of the Xlth Dynasty, Mentuhetep V sent an expedition 
of 10,000 men to pacify the Troglodytes, to exploit the stone 
quarries, and to reopen the sea route ; thereafter the expedi- 
tions were often repeated.^ Those which made the land of 
Punt their goal show how the taste for maritime expeditions, 
the love of fruitful commercial exploration, and the spirit of 
adventure were growing up among the Egyptians. 

It is unlikely that long dutance trade on the Red Sea was 
a private undertaking. The ships belonged to the Pharaoh, 
and the captains of the expeditions were usually treasurers 

‘ Zll, voL XLV, PI. Vlll (a); see also XVll, I, 657. 

■ P. Ifontet, “ Ln inscriptions deTO. Hammamat m II (M5moires). 

• XXII, MS76, 966. 
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of the god i.e.y of the king of the Sout h e cc o m penied by 
royal troops. Perhaps this was only due to economic causes; 
the expenses of organisation would exceed the means of 
individuals^ and could only be assured by the king. How- 
ever, other considerations may be emphasised : foreign trade 
deejdy concerns the prestige and well-being of a nation, and 
so its activity must be closely supervised by the constituted 
authority. The English, French, and other modem peoples 
were acquainted with the system of royal and privileged 
companies ” for the exploitation of the Indies and Africa — 
official as much as private enterprises, in which the king’s 
fleet and army lent armed aid to the merchant vessels and 
the traders from the counting-houses. On the other hand, 
it seems that, long before the Phoenicians, who jealously 
guarded the secret of the distant lands where they trafficked, 
the Pharaohs had reserved for themselves these profitable 
voyages to the countries of incense, spices, and precious 
woods, keeping their subjects in ignorance of any precise 
data as to the origin of these treasures, which they needed 
for purposes of cult. Was that a religious monopoly ? Or 
had the tradition of a primitive cradle-land whence the 
Egyptians derived their gods, Horus, Hathor, Bes, and 
perhaps the first elements of civilization, never been inter- 
rupted ? In any case, popular imagination was fascinated by 
this land of Punt, whidi must be located at the mouth of the 
Red Sea, on the coasts of Yemen and Somaliland. 

A tale describes an island, perhaps Socotra (known later 
also to the Greeks), inhabited by a giant serpent and his 
family composed of seventy-five serpents. He is the king 
of the land of Punt. He lives midst gold and riches, hb 
whole body is incrusted with gold and lapis, the island is a 
marvellous garden : figs, magnificent raisins, fruits, grains, 
vegetables to satiety, fish, fowls; there is naught which is 
not to be found there. And so the name of this region b the 
** Isle of Provbions ” (Kau), and its king has no need of the 
riches of Egypt, which are as naught beside the products of 
hb own land. 

To this enchanted isle no one penetrates save by hazard 
of storms ; that was the fortune of an Egyptian ship driven 
by the wind towards these coasts. The whole crew perished 
save for the hero of the tale, whom the serpent-king wdcomes 
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with cordiality and aoon sends back to Egypt loaded with 
wondrous presents.^ On the departure of the diipy the 
island, transformed into waves, disappears from the visible 
world, but remained only the more vividly in the memory of 
the shipwrecked mariner. This tale, many characteristic 
features of which reappear in the adventure of Ulysses in 
the island of the Phssacians and the adventures of Sindbad 
the Sailor,* shows how keenly sailors’ stories interested the 
Egyptians of this epoch. The world of marvels and distant 
adventure was opened to them and enticed them far beyond 
the familiar sites of the valley. 

And the mines of Sinai were also reached by land as wdl 
as by sea. Just as under the Old Kingdom, the Pharaohs 
regarded copper ore and precious stones as the properties of 
the Crown, which they worked by means of miners, settled 
in the country, and guarded and protected against the 
attacks of nomads by royal troops. The mining operations 
were extended to take in another site, the Serabit-el-Khadem, 
north of the Wady Magh&ra. From time to time expeditions 
under the command of officers of high rank went to collect 
the products of “the sovereign’s mines,”* and brought 
back the “galleon” to a safe place, not without having 
“crushed” some fractions of the Troglodytes (Zunttu), 
Semitic nomads (Mentiu)^ and “ inhabitants of the sands ” 
(Henu-sha).^ The Pharaohs of the Xlth and Xllth 
Dynasties frequently commemorate these brief and violent 
expeditions, some of which may have involved contact with 
the Asiatics of Palestine. In fact, on some monuments 
carved in the new “ mine of the sovereign ” — ^that of Serabit- 
d-Khadem — ^we find mention of “Asiatics” (Amu) among 
the workers, and of the names of two sheiks (heqa) of 
Lotanu* among the visitors to the temple raised by the 
Pharaohs to Hathor in the mining district.* The name 
Lotanu corresponds to the Biblical Lotan, and is sometimes 

Mospero, Conies fofulaires, iv, lOi-114 : The Shipwrecked Mariner.** 

■ GoUniacheff in IV, vol. XXVIll, pp. 73112; ef. XXVIll, 242 y. 

” The term occurs in the tale of ** The Shipwrecked Mariner ** (/.r., p. 104). 

* R. Wein, *' L*ABie dans lea testes de TAncien et dn Moyen Empire ** in 
X, v6L VIII, m y. 

• WeiU, X, v6L IX, 166 y. 
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i^^ed to Palestine, sometiines to North Synitt when it is 
accompanied with a qualification—** Upper Lotanu.”^ 

Political and commercial intercourse with the Asiatics 
was maintained by more direct routes— the sea way, which 
carried the ships of Egypt and Byblos from the Delta to the 
ports of the foture Phcenicia, especially to Byblos, where 
timber from Lebanon and all the products of the hinterland 
were loaded, and the caravan road through Gaaa and the 
coast of Palestine. We have seen above (p. SIS) that the 
nomads of Syria and Palestine were invincibly attracted by 
Egypt, and that the troubled times of the Heracleopolitan 
djmasties had given them the opportunity to plunder the 
IMta. The Theban kings quickly set these matters in order. 
A prophecy foretold that a king, Ameni, should come from 
the South to slay the Asiatics, and ** to build the Regent’s 
Wall (tnb heqa) to prevent the Asiatics for the future 
from coming down into Egypt, whither they are wont to 
come to beg for water to give drink to their flocks.”* The 
prophecy— edited after the event — ^refers to Amenemhat I, 
who, as another papyrus informs us, constructed **the 
Regent’s Wall to repulse the Asiatics (Settiu) and to crush 
the nomads who traverse the sands (nemtu-tha).”* Thus 
the ** Gate of the East,” fortified since the Ulrd Dynasty, 
was restored; defence works were organized as on the 
Nubian frontier to resist all assaults. No trace of this wall 
has been discovered, but its place must of necessity have 
been at the mouth of the Wady TumUat,* the only way of 
access, thirty-one miles long, across the dismal desert of 
sands which separates the Nile from Palestine. 

A popular tale. The Adventures of Sinuhetf^ dating from 
this period gives a very vivid picture of the conditions under 

' Cf. Sethe, Uri., IV, 907 where the text distinguidies between Lower 
i^t) and Upper {kri) Lotann. 

> Gardiner, si. Petersburg Papyrus, 1116, B recto 11, 66 y. in XllI, 
I, 106. 

* Berlin Papyrus (Sinnhet), 1, 17. 

« R. WeiU, in X, 8, 191, 210; Gardiner, Xlll, I, 106; G. Ilaipero, 
Contes populatres, iv, 77. 

* The quotations are taken from the tranilation given by ICaqMn, 
op. ctt., pp. 79 y., rectified by that of Gardiner, " Nolee on the Staff Ot 
Sinnhe in IV, vole. XXXILXXXIV, p. 86. 
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iMek tile journ^ from Egypt to Palestine would be ma^. 
The hero of the tale is a prince of the royal family, who leayei 
tile CSourt secretly on the death of Amenemhat I (1981 B.c.) 
for fear of being implicated in a plot hatched against Senu- 
sert I, the son and successor of the late king. Only with 
much difficulty and by night could Sinuhet cross the Regent’s 
Wall ; for, he says, ’’ 1 was afraid of being seen by the sentry 
who was on guard on the wall. I set out at night, and the 
next day at dawn I reached Peten and rested at the Isle of 
Kamuer. Then, thirst! it fell upon me and assailed me; 
faintness seized me, there was a rattling in my throat, and I 
was already saying to myself, * It is the taste of death,’ whm 
I revived my heart and pulled myself together. I heard the 
distant lowing of a herd, and I beheld the Asiatics (Settiu), 
One of their sheiks (heqa) who had dwelt in Egypt recognized 
me : lo ! he gave me water and had milk boiled for me. Then 
I went with him unto his tribe, and they showed me the 
kindness of handing me on from country to country. I set 
out thus for Byblos (Keben)f^ 1 reached the Qedem (Orient), 
and I dwelt there for a year and a half. There Enshi, son of 
Aunu, who is the sheik (heqa) of Upper Lotanu; sent to me 
and said : * Thou shall’st be well with me ; for there thou wilt 
hear the speech of Egypt.’ He said that because he knew 
who I was, and word of my reputation had reached him; 
some Egyptians who were in the country with me had given 
him an account of me.” 

The Regent of Lotanu had heard of the death of Amenem- 
hat, and politely said to the refugee : “ What will become of 
this land of Efi^t without that beneficent god, the fear of 
whom is spread abroad among the foreign nations ?” Sinu- 
het replies by a dithyrambic eulogy of Senusert, and hints to 
his host: **The Pharaoh conquers the lands of the south 
(Nubia), but covets not the lands of the north (Asia). Never^ 
thdess, if he send hither an expedition, may it be that he 
know thy name of good report and that no slanders concern- 
ing thee come to the ears of His Majesty. For he ceases not 
to do good to the land which is subject unto him.” The 
sheik replies : ’’ In sooth, Egypt is happy since it knows the 

‘ The identification of the name with Byblos, at first disputed, now 
aeems irrefntable {€/. XXVlll, 219«y.; Gardiner, “ Notes,” p. 21). 
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verdure of Hi prinoe ! As for thee, unoe thou ert here, abide 
thou here with me and 1 will do thee good.*’ 

The narrative which followi is a document of unique 
interest; it gives a picture of this region east of BsrUos, 
which must correspond to the Qrontes Valley or the oasis of 
Damascus, such as no Asiatic document allows us to draw. 
** The sheik of the Lotanu gave me his daughter in meniage 
and granted me the boon of choosing for myself in his land 
from the best which he possessed on the frcmtier of a neigh- 
bouring country. It is excellent soil ; Aia is its name. There 
wax figs and raisins, wine is in greater abundance than water, 
honey is plentiful, oil in great quantity, and all sorts of fruits 
grow on the trees. There is bariey and wheat without stint, 
and every kind of cattle.' And great privileges were con- 
ferred upon me, since the prince came on my bdialf and 
installed me as prince over a tribe of the best in his land. I 
had daily bread and wine for each day, boiled meat and fowl 
for roast, and, besides, the game of the country, which was 
caught for me, or presented to me, or which my hunting 
dogs brought home. Many dishes were prepared for me, and 
milk in every way. 

** I spent many years there ; my children became strong, 
each the master of his tribe. The messengers coming down 
to the north or going up to the south towards Egypt 
hastened to visit me, for 1 entertained all comers well. . . . 
The SettiUf who were setting out on a long march to fight 
and overcome foreign princes, their expeditions I guided; 
for this sheik of Lotanu made me general over his soldiers 
for many years. . . . Every country against which I 
marched, when 1 fell upon it, trembled in its pastures to 
the edges of its wells ; I took its cattle, I made captive its 
vassals, and I carried off their slaves, I slew its men. By 
my sword, by my bow, by my marches, by my well-conceived 
strategems I won the heart of my prinoe, and he loved me 
when he became acquainted with my valour. He made me 
the chief of his children when he b^eld the verdure of my 
arm.” 

This lively recital is the earliest known description of the 

* It has been questioned whether this attractive description could reallj 
apply to Syria; see, however, the similar picture of Zahi given by the 
Annals of Thotbmes III, five hundred years later (p. 276 below). 
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ptatanl and warlike life of the tribes of Lotanu. It gives 
us an idea of their political organization ; for while Palestine 
and the Phoenician coast were dotted with ports and small 
fenced cities forming as many principalities or miniature 
kingdoms^ the hinterland, Lebanon and the Damascus region, 
were the territories of tribes (tohtt), some composed of agri- 
culturalists, others of nomads, under the governance of petty 
clan chiefs subject to a suzerain, the sheik of Upper Lotanu. 
As Maspero has noted,^ the names of the locality and the 
country — ^Aia and Lotanu — ^transcribe Biblical names, the 
patronymics at once of individuals, tribes, and countries: 
Aiah, nephew of Lotan (Gen. zxxvi. 24). The manners of 
these tribesmen were already those which the eastern stories 
ascribe to the Arabs of the great tent. Here is a knightly 
episode which might have found a place in the Arabian 
NighU. 

brave of Lotanu came to challenge me in my 
tent. ... He declared that he laid claim to my cattle 
at the instigation of his tribe. . . • 

** 1 spent the night in plying my bow, in sharpening my 
dagger, in burnishing my arms. At dawn the land of Lotanu 
hastened to the scene. ... All hearts were afire for me, 
men and women uttered cries, every heart was anxious for 
me on my behalf, and the people said : * Is there in truth 
another strong enough to fight against him ?’ 

** He (the challenger) took his shield, his axe, his sheaf of 
javelins. When I had caused him to spend his weapons in 
vain and had warded off his darts so skilfully that they 
struck the earth without one of them falling near another, 
he rushed upon me. Then I loosed my bow upon him, and 
when my dart lodged in his neck he cried out and fell upon 
his nose. I finished him off with his o¥ni axe. 1 uttered 
my shout of victory over his back, and all the Asiatics cried 
aloud in delight. . . . And this sheik Enshi, son of Amu, 
embraced me, and I took possession of the goods of the 
defeated champion. What he would have done to me, that 
did I to him : I seized his cattle, I took what he had in his 
tent, I plundered his douar, I enriched my treasury, and I 
increased the number of my cattle.” 

Growing old, Sinuhet solicited and obtained permission 
* Conttts 78 . 
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from SenuMTt 1 to retimi to Xtgypt and take up hk piece et 
tae Court ODoe more. 

Then he left hie property in Aie to hie children. ** My 
ddest eon wee chief of my tribe juet ee if my tribe end ell 
my goode bdonged to him— my eerie, ell my cettle, ell my 
plentotione, ell my dete-treee.** Then he eet out with oome 
eheike of the lend of Qedem end of the lend cl the Fenkhu,^ 
who had gr ow n up in the loye of Pharaoh ; for ** Lotanu ie 
thine Uke thy doge.” Hie Majeety kq>t a warm wricome for 
the wanderer, but one not untouched with a certain irony : 
” Here you are, then, come back after viaiting foreign lands 
and traversing the deserts;” and, turning to the royal 
children and the queen, the king said: ” There is Sinuhet 
returning (accoutred) like an Amu and like a child of 
SettiuT* The queen and the children burst into laughter, 
and sheik ” Sinuhet received his pardon. 

Upper Lotanu, which corresponds to Coele Syria, had 
then regular relations with Egypt about the mid^e of the 
reign of Senusert I (1950 b.c.). Without being occupied 
by a military force, it was already colonized by Egyptian 
refugees and was constantly traversed by royal messengers, 
travellers, and merchants. Even the Eg 3 rptian language was 
spoken there. The respect which Pharaoh inspired in the 
region was such that Sinuhet said, no doubt by hyperbole : 
** Lotanu is as devoted to him as are his dogs.” ^e Egyp- 
tians, for their part, maintained a proper aloofness befitting 
the differences in culture, wealth, and strength which sub- 
sisted between the little towns of S 3 rria, or the tribes that 
dwelt beneath their tents, and the great State of Egypt. The 
Asiatics appeared uncouth and dirty barbarians to the 
nobles of Pharaoh’s Court.’ The artisans and labourers of 
Egypt, too, despised the Palestinian villagers, or failed to 
appreciate the attractions of nomadic life. Sinuhet admits 

* Sethe has sought to prove that Fenkhu was the old name from which 
^ohiKtf was derived and meant Phosnicia; the name recurs in Egyptian 
teats of the Vth Dynasty (XVI, vols. 46, 86, 180). This seductive inter- 
preUtion is rejected by the majority of EgyptologisU (IV, voL 88, IS; 
r/. Hall, XIX, 169) on philological grounds. However, Sethe has returned 
to his argument fortified with fresh grounds (JTi//. Vordtrafiai. Ges., 
1016, p. 806-819), and maintains that fenhhu originally denoted a Syrian 
tribe, was then extended to the foreign elements introduced into 
and came from the same stem as 

■ Maspero, Contes, pp. 101-9. 
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tfau. ** No Aaiotie archer (FedtS^ would willin^y aaaoeiate 
witfi a fdlah of the Ddta; for how can a cane-brake ht 
transplanted to a mountain?”* Nererthdeu, these racial 
contrasts and oppositions were not incompatible with 
amicaUe relations. The Egyp^^* would have been glad 
to become the instructors of the people of Palestine and 
Ssnriay* to make their land an outpost of Egypt against 
the "Eut. 

We have seen the important part allotted to Byblos in 
the maritime intercourse between Egypt and Syria at the 
time of the CHd Kingdom. In the present state of our know- 
ledge it is impossible to tell whether the ports of the north 
coast were already in the hands of the enigmatical 
Phoenicians,* but the ports existed with a population of bold 
navigators. The papyrus of the Admonitionsy which revives 
the picture of the troubles of Heracieopolitan Egypt, presents 
the trade in wood and oils which the Egyptians imported 
from the ports of Syria as extending also to the isles and the 
land of the Keftiu, the Cilicians and the Cretans. The nobles 
of Phoenicia and Crete are said to have adopted the practice 
of mummification in imitation of the Egyptians, applying 
to their own funeral uses the products for which the Nile- 
dwellers displayed such avidity for the cult of their own 
dead.* The Egyptian texts are vague enough about the 
relations with the peoples of the Mediterranean islands; an 
official of Mentuhetep VI (about 2010 b.c.), however, boasts 
of having conquered the Haunebu. Another, who lived in 
the reign of Senusert I (about 1050), says that he registers 
with his pen matters concerning the Haunebu.* The testi- 
mony of archaeology is more precise. At Hlahim in the 
funerary town of Sesostris H, and at Abydos (same epoch), 
fragments of Creto-^gean pottery, and, above all, a mag- 
nificent vase of the type termed Kamares, have been dis- 

‘ Comtes, p. 86. In the eyes of the Egyptians, the Asiatics were 
moniitaiBeers (khasitu); let us not forget that Lebanon and the Taurus 
reach altitudes of 0,000 and 12,000 feet. 

■ The epithet '* miserable ks ** was not yet applied to the Asiatics, save 
in the papyrus quoted above, p. 218. 

* Hall, XIX, 168. 

* Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 89. 

* XXII, 11298. 278. 
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eovend. Ita pmenoe in a tomb at Abydoa contemponiy 
wA Amencmhat m (about 1880 a.c.) allows us to syncbnH 
niae with the Middle Kingdom in Vi^pt the coneqKxndinf 
period of the Mmoan dvilixation (Middle Minosn U).^ 
Towards the end of the Xnth Dynasty, and still more under 
the Xmth and succeeding dynasties, seals in the shi^ of 
a scarab engraved on the flat face, with a name bordered by 
q>irals, become increasin^y common in Egypt; this 8|nral 
motive is characteristic of ^e Creto-.Egean workshops. 

Thus from the Asiatic coasts to the islands of the Medi- 
teiranean extended a zone of Egyptian influence, where 
policy advanced along the paths opened up by trade. But 
events of capital importance came to arrest the pacific pene- 
tration of the Egyptians into Asia and to reverse completely 
for several centuries the traditional rdles of the two parts of 
the Oriental world. 


II 

The Invasions of the Kassites and the Hittites 
IN Mesofotamu 

The reign of Blammurabi had consecrated the victory of 
the Semites over all the other populations known in Hither 
Asia in the crescent of fertile lands limited on the north by 
the plateau of Anatolia and on the east by the table-land 
of Iran. The time was come when huge masses of half- 
barbarous peoples were going to descend from the highlands 
into the plains, contest with the Semites for the possession of 
the cultivated lands, and wrest from them the gains won 
by centuries of labour and invention. In less than three 
centuries (roughly from 2050 to 1750 b.c.) the political 
equilibrium which the Semites had established after 2,000 
years of effort will be upset, to the profit of newcomers, 
the Kassites, the Hittites, and the Mitannians ; the reeml of 
this catastrophe in Hither Asia will be felt to the utmost 
limits of the Oriental world. 

Towards the end of the third millennium, tribes of Aryan 
race, the ancestors of the Indo-Europeans, were settled to the 

* Hall, ZIX, 86, 169; the Kamares Taae ia rcprodnoad oa Plate III, 1; 
cf. Hall, *' The rdations of iEgean with the Egyptian Art ’* (XllI, yoL 1, 
pp. 116 y.). On the conBeqnencea of theae facte aa alEacting the chronology 
of the period, aee below, p. 253, note 3. 
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eMt of the Caspian and the Sea of Aral. Their prerions 
history is still unknown. They rereal thcmselTes at the 
moment when> driven forward either by a change in the 
dimate of thfe plains of Turkestan or under the pressure of 
Mongolian peoples, they deserted their settlements to seek 
more fertile or less disputed territories. Their tumultuous 
flood divided into two streams : the one poured by way of 
the River Indus in the direction of Hindustan, there to come 
to rest ; the other crossed the plateau of Iran and descended 
the terraces which border the valleys of the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, and the Chaboras. To this second stream bdonged 
the Medeif who stopped on the plateau of Iran and colonized 
its south-western part for more than a thousand years, and 
the Kassites, who, continuing their migration, were the first 
to come in contact with the Semites of Mesopotamia. 

Are the Kassites (or Cosseans) Aryans? Opinions are 
divided on this point. The Kassite terms preserved in Baby- 
lonian documents exhibit a relationship with the dialects of 
the mountain tribes of Iran, and are different from Indo- 
European, Elamite, Sumerian, and Semitic.^ Nevertheless, 
a certain number of personal and divine names are closely 
allied to those of Aryan languages. The Kassites must, then, 
at least have experienced influence from the Aryans — a 
necessary consequence of close proximity. They had, more- 
over, borrowed from the Aryans, a race of horsemen, an 
animal hitherto unknown to the Oriental world — ^the horse, 
which furnished migrant peoples with an ally of prime im- 
portance alike for the journey and for battle. It was from 
the Kassites, arrived in the vicinity of Mesopotamia, that 
the Babylonians learned to know ^*the ass of the mountains” 
harnessed to the travelling waggon or the war chariot, the 
first reference to which in cuneiform documents appears 
about 1900 B.c. 

The first successors of Hammurabi beheld their eastern 
frontier invaded by floods of Kassites, driven forward by the 
Aryans’ migrations. Samsu-Iluna (2080-2048 b.c.) repeatedly 
gave battle against them. I refer the reader to M. Dela- 
porte’s book, Mesopotamia^ for the account of their slow but 
ultimately invincible infiltration, which culminated three 

^ Merer, XXll, 1 146, condudea ^that the Kassites are not Aryans ; the 
contrary view is maintained by Han, XIX, 201. 
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^eenturwB later (about 1700 b«c.) in tbe inetallation of a 
Kaasite djnnasty at Babylon. 

A stonn, atill more threatening for Semitic eiviliiatioiiy 
was brewing on the northern frontier^ in that vast region 
which extends from the JEgean Sea to the Caucasust where 
the people termed Astantc lived. 

In 1920 B.C. Babylon was sacked by an invasion of 
Hittites, who overthrew the throne of Hammurabi’s sue* 
oessors. This attack achieved a brutal, decisive, but diort- 
lived result. That differentiates it fundamentally from the 
insidious but lasting penetration by the Kassitcs. The 
Hittites invaded Mesopotamia through the valley of the 
Euphrates, which they descended, coming from the Taurus 
region or the Anatolian table-lands. 

This is their first appearance on the stage of history; 
their origin is very uncertain in the present state of our 
knowledge. We find them established astride the great 
routes of the plateau of Asia Minor, and divided into two 
groups — one in the Halys Valley on the route leading to the 
Black Sea and in the vicinity of the iron mines of Cappa- 
docia, the other on the Cilician coast and in the district of 
the Taurus and Amanus ranges on roads leading to the 
Mediterranean and in proximity to the Taurus iron mines. 
Whence did they come ? Like the Kassites, they seem to 
have formed the advance guard of Asianic peoples in migra- 
tion, who drove them in front of the main body. But it is 
unknown whether they came from Europe after crossing the 
Bosphorus, or from the Caucasus, or, again, from tbe plains 
of Central Asia. Their forward movement and establishment 
in Asia Minor were contemporary with the Aryan migration. 
Perhaps they had been forced into Anatolia while the 
Kassites had been thrust aside down the Iranian slopes.^ 

For information as to their origin the Hittites’ written 
monuments have been scrutinized with passionate interest. 
The inscribed documents belong to two classes : some make 
use of the Babylonian cimeiform signs to express the Hittite 

» Consult Ed. Meyer, XXXVl, ; Ed. Pettier, “ L*art hittite ” in XI, toI. 
1 (1020); Cowley, The Hittites (1017); G. Conteneu, ** Lea Hittites'* in 
Mereure de France (Mar. 1, 1022). "To some," writes Contenmi, "thqr 
would be the ancient Pelasgians who had crossed the Hellespont; to others 
again the proto-Armenians." 
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tong!Uige» others exhibit a picture writuig of rude appearanee 
and distinct from the Egsrptian and Sumerian hieroi^yidiics. 
Ihe texts written in these pictographic signs have not yet 
been deciphered; those which use the Babylonian script are 
to-day intorpieted with sufficient certitude for a compre- 
hension of their meaning, but are not yet clear enough 
for the dassification of paradigms and grammatical forms. 
Among the decipherers, Hrozny assigns the Hittite speech 
to the western group of Indo-European languages, on the 
strength of its kinship with Lydian and Latin ; Weidner holds 
it to be a Caucasian tongue influenced by Aryan elements ; 
others, again, like Cooley, distinguished in the existing 
documents at least two languages and several dialects.^ It 
looks as if the Hittites formed no unitary people, but an 
aggregate of tribes, who by development became a con- 
federacy of small States.* 

The flgured monuments, the oldest of which do not take 
us back beyond the fourteenth century, show us the Hittites 
under a physical aspect quite distinct from that of the 
Semites. They are thick-set, broad-shouldered men whose 
heavy type (Fig. 21) betrays their mountain origin and is 
utterly unlike the slender elegance of the Arabs and the 
robust stolidity of the Canaanites and Chaldeans. The 
Egyptian bas-reliefs, which are still our oldest source for a 
knowledge of these Asiatics, depict them with obvious and 
studied fidelity. Thence we learn to recognize these long, 
beardless faces which are shaved on the forehead, while the 
hair falls in two masses over the shoulders and forms a tress, 
sometimes short and twisted like a plait, sometimes long and 
thin like a Chinese pigtail (Fig. 85). The brow is high and 
retreating, but the nose forms one straight line with the 

* Fr. Hroxny, l?$e Sfrache der Htttiter (1917); Weidner in Mit. der 
Dtutscken Orient-GtseU. (1917); Forrei, tbid. (1922), and in Zeitsck 
Dwtschen Morgenland-Gesell. (1M2); Sayce in Anatolian Studies presented 
to Sir William Ramsay and Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1920), p. 
58. The latter author holds the principal language of the Hittite texts to 
be Asianic. 

* ** What is dear from the present state of our studies ** (writes G. 
Contenau, /.r., p. 899), “ is the extraordinary mixture of dements which went 
to make up the Hittite kingdom; Indo-European elements derived from 
the Armenian region, prc^ably Caucasian and Asianic elements, possible 
re-enforoements of European dements, that is the picture given by a study 
of the langnage, rdigion and sculptured monuments." 
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Uxfhmi, without any dcpration at the tnridgef and* is 
prominent and convex. The lips are thiekt the short 
and retreating; the eyes slant up obliquely toward the 
temples. There is something Mongolian about this type» to 
which we still find analogies among the Turks and Armenians 
of to-day.^ 

The Hittites’ costume included a long, unomamented 
robe descending very low ; later they adopted the Egyptian 
loincloth or the heavy robe of embroidered wool of the 
Semites. Two features were persistently preserved, at least 



Fig. *21.~HiTnTi SoLoin wcabimc a Beaid m Semitic Style. 

in the case of kings — a high, pointed cap shaped like a tiara 
and supple top-boots in which the upturned toes, like those 
of medieval shoes, are distinctive.* The Hittites produce the 
impression of great physical strength. Their armament was 
very perfect. Together with the shield, sometimes rect- 
angular, sometimes indented at the sides (Fig. 8), they 
carried the pike, the double axe, the long dagger, and the 
sword. Thanks to the possession of the mines of Cappadocia 
and the Taurus, they were one of the first peoples of the 
Orient to use iron lance-heads and sword-blades. At an 
epoch later than that which concerns us here they will adopt 
as protection for their heads in war a metal cap surmounted 
by a crest with a waving plume, the prototype of the helmet 
with large crest and nodding plumes of the and 

> Maspero, XX, II, 808; Ed. Meyer, XXXVl, 18, Pie. I, II. 

• Ed. M^r, XXXVl, PIi. XIV-XV. 
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Homer’s heroes.^ Li ke the Kassite s, the Hittites had domes- 
ticated the horse even before its appearance in Me8opotaniia» 
and used it harnessed to the chariot, principally for war. j 

They arrived either by the Upper Euphrates or by the 
Cilician Gates, in the vicinity of that Mesopotamia the 
plains of which were but fields of wheat and orchards filled 
with an unheard-of variety of frui1>-trees, and the towns of 
which were replete with all the riches and seductions of an 
already luxurious civilization. The temptation was no less 
potent for the Hittites than for the Kassites. But the former, 
a robust and adventurous race, did not proceed by timid 
attempts and slow infiltrations; their flood rushed on with 
the impetus of a torrent and seized Babylon in a single 
irruption (1925).^ Their victory was complete and sufficed 
to overthrow the 1st Dynasty of Babylon. It was, however, 
ephemeral and profited o^ers than the Hittites. The 
Sumerians for a century and a half recovered the advantage 
over the Semites in Shmar and founded the dynasty of the 
Land of the Sea (1925-1761 B.C.) ; and then the Kassites, who 
had continued their migration and gradual occupation of 
the country, took advantage of the general convulsion to 
instal themselves definitely. They succeeded in 1760 b.c. in 
re-establishing the unity of Sumer and Akkad, under the 
authority of a Kassite dynasty (which lasted till 1185). 

For these 600 years which saw the Hyks6s, the Egyptians, 
and the Hittites in Hither Asia, Babylon played only a third- 
class part. No doubt the Kassites, like ibe other barbarians 
who had preceded them, were assimilated by the old elements 
in the population. Still, the result was an enfeebled race and 
a dynasty lacking the financial and military means for con- 
tinuing the traditional Babylonian policy of expansion. It 
was a period of inertia, and is otherwise scarcely known and 
almost devoid of monuments. Thus the eclipse of Babylon 
during the second millennium is explained by the aftenuth 
of the Kassite and Hittite invasions. 

As for the Hittites, after their triumphal raid the bulk of 
tiieir forces withdrew into Cilicia and Cappadocia loaded with 
treasures, idols, and royal statues, which the recent excava- 

* Ed. Pother, XI, vol. I, 968 y. 

* Ed. Meyer, XXXVl, 67. 
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tioiia have unearthed.^ From thii ihort dommatioii in Shing 
tlie Hittites retained Teq>ect for Babylonian eiviliiatkHi» frann 
which they bonowed the diaraetem of eevcni of their 
deities,* much of their art,* and that necessary instrunMDt 
of civilisation, writing. They remained in contact with 
Babylon and the Amorites through elements in the popula- 
tion established as colonists or landowners in the Fertile 
Crescent. When Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees to proceed 
up the Euphrates and go down again into Syria as far as 
the neighbourhood of Hebron in Palestine, he had business 
rdations with ** the sons of Heth ” (Gen. mdii, 8) at an 
epoch which may correspond to the Hittite conquest. In 
several passages in the Bible we meet **the traditional 
memory of a people who had occupied the land long before 
the arrival of the Israelites in Palestine. The preponderant 
part played by this people in the foundation of important 
cities — Jerusalem among the rest — ^has not been forgotten. 
In the maledictions of Ezechiel the prophet says to the city : 
*Thy father was an Amorite, thy mother a Hittite.’*’* 
The conquest of Syria-Palestine by the Hittites was only 
realized later, but the way was prepared for it by colonies 
scattered at the beginning of the second millennium. 

With the Kassites and the Hittites a third element 
appears to us in the mosaic of migrating peoples : this is the 
Ifitanni folk. We see them insinuating themselves between 
the Assyrians and the Hittites of the Taurus, between the 
Tigris and the Orontes astride the Euphrates in the ** Land 
of the Two Rivers ” (Naharina)^ a strategic position of the 
utmost importance at the junction of the ro^ which lead 
from Mesopotamia to the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and 
Egypt, and in the inverse direction. The Mitannians are 
distinguished from the Hittites, and resemble the Kassites 
in a dose kinship with the Aryan races. Their language^ 
known from a long letter found at EI-Amama (p. 290 below), 
seems Caucasian in type, but also includes elements resenn 
bling Hittite. Their gods are of the same type as those of 

> King, Chronicles, i, 146; Meyer, XXXVI. 

* Cf. Haddad, AeUrte, and Tammna-Adonii with Tediirii, ths llolhac 
Goddess, and the Son-God among the Hittites. 

* Ed. Pettier in XI, vol. 1, 964 jg. 

* G. Contenan, Mercnre de France, l.c,, p. 880. 
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Hie HittiteSy bot emoDg them we find named in the fifteenth 
eentury the great Aryan gode— Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and 
the Affvm twins.^ The impression produced by later docu- 
ments (once more provided chiefly by Egypt) is that the 
basis of the population of Mitanni was perhaps at home in 
Asia Minor, but the warriors, denoted by the Aryan word 
Merinau (young men),* and the kings, who bcm Aryan 
names, bdonged to conquering tribes forming a sort of 
military aristocracy,* who governed an alien mass. That is 
the historic rdle played in our own time by the Turkish and 
Kurdish nobles in the same region.^ We have much less 
information about the Mitannians than about the Hittites. 
Yet they played a prominent part in the first half of the 
second millennium b.c. Mitannian names are borne by several 
chiefs in Syria and Palestine, which indicates the geographical 
extension of the race. But after some glorious centuries (see 
p. 289 below) the Mitannians were annihilated by their two 
mighty rivals, the Hittites and the Assyrians. Their monu- 
ments have, up till now, disappeared from history with their 
political domination. 

For the subsequent evolution of Hither Asia we refer the 
reader to M. Delaporte’s book, Mesopotamia^ and to M. 
Glotz’s JSgean Civilization, Here let it suffice to conclude 
by insisting on the historical significance of the events which 
the scarcity of texts allows us to sketch rather than to 
describe. The invasions by Aryan and Asianic tribes at the 
beginning of the second millennium put an end to a great 
Semitic empire which was in embryo in the extensions of the 
Babylonian-Amorite realm of Hammurabi at once towards 
Asia Minor and towards Palestine. On the Syrian coast the 
Egyptians had interposed the barrier of their armies; in 
Asia Minor less resistance was encountered, since no organized 
State occupied its table-lands. And so the Babylonians had 
already advanced their soldiers and their merchants towards 
the mines of the Taurus and the Cilician Gates to secure 
access to the Eastern Mediterranean (see p. 207 above). 

> WincUer, DeuUch. Orttnt-GtsiU. (Dte., 1907), 61. 

* Amnalt of Thothmes 111 (c£. tnfra, p. 276). 

• Caning themidvea by the name K karrt^ Ary tua (HaU, SWl, n. 6). This 
iaterpretatioB ia diaputed by King, -Xlll, voL IV, p. 109. 

« Mqror, XXXVl, 68. 
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Bzcavfttiona^ have proved thet in the direcstioD of the minee 
of Cappadocia and on the Halys route tiieir ambition was no 
less and their advance no less wdl planned. About 2800 b.c. 
a Babylonian colony* was flourishing at the foot of the 
volcano^ Mount Argeus, at Maaaca, the site where Cesarea, 
the capital of the Hellenistic kingdom of Cappadocia, was to 
rise later on. Through it passes a great caravan route, which 
migrations of peoples and annies followed, the future Royal 
Road of the Persian Empire which Herodotus describes 
(v, 2 ). From Cesarea it reaches the centre of the Halys 
basin at Pteria ; there it bifurcates, sending out one bran^ 
towards the Black Sea, which it reaches at the port of 
Sinope, and the other towards the ASgean through Sardes, 
to come out at the port of Ephesus. The site was therefore 
perfectly chosen to control communications between Meso- 
potamia on the one hand and the Euxine and Egean Seas 
on the other. 

The Babylonians were not alone in coveting this gateway ; 
about the end of the third millennium the kings of Assyria, 
very humble vassals of Babylonia, had advanced into Cappa- 
docia along the Upper Euphrates, crossed the river at Meli- 
tene, and pressed on as far as Mazaca. Thereafter Assyrian 
names overlay the Babylonian at this site.* Thus in the heart 
of Cappadocia the ambitious projects of the Assyrian kings 
are attested at a very early epoch, while in As83rria itself not 
a single contemporary text has been discovered to reveal 
them to us. The Babylonians and Assyrians in Asia Minor 
found themselves in contact with the migrant peoples long 
before they faced their onslaught in Mesopotamia ; the horses, 
which the newcomers brought with them, already appear on 
the cylinders and small objects exhumed at Mazaca.* 

The Semitic colony at Mazaca disappeared when from the 
north and east the Hittites, Mitannians, and their allies came 
in force to occupy the plateau. Soon the Hittite invasion 
descended upon Mesopotamia and expanded right to Babylon. 

> Chantre, Misston en Capfadoce (1696); G. Contenau, Trent* tablettei 
capadociennts (1919). 

• XXXVl, 61. 

* This expansion of Assyrians along the route to the Black Sea explain! 
why the Gredc geographers gave the name Assyria to the coastal region 
of the Halys and the territory of the Sinope (XXXVl, 02). 

XXXVl. 64-65. 
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*^Thi] 89 ” as G. Contenau writes, ^^the Hittites are the 
rival power which forbade (the Semites) access to the road to 
Europe, thrust them back into Mesopotamia after the raid 
which put an end to the 1st Dynasty of Babylon, and, as a 
recoil, directed them towards Egypt, where the Syrian- 
Semitic element played a prominent part at the time of the 
Hyksds invasion. . . . Thus we see the Semitic bloc, consti- 
tuted by Mesopotamia and Syria, surrounded by non-Semitic 
peoples — ^the Elamites on the east, the peoples of Van and of 
Mitanni on the north, the Hittites on the west. We have to 
wait for the Mussulman invasions to see the Semites realizing 
the expansion which they were already attempting at the 
dawn of their history.”^ 


Ill 

The Hyksos Invasion in Egypt 

The capture of Babylon by the Hittites (1025 b.c.) falls 
about the middle of the Xllth D 3 ma 8 ty of Egypt. The 
accession of the Kassites at Babylon (1760) coincides with 
the begiiming of the XlUth Dynasty (about 1788 b.c.). At 
the end of the Xlllth Dynasty an invasion coming from Asia, 
that of the barbarian Hyksds, conquered Lower Egypt. A 
connection between these great facts is evident. Egypt, the 
wealth and fertility whereof were proverbial, could not 
escape the attacks of the barbarians; as soon as they had 
devoured and digested the civilized States of Asia, they 
descended the corridor which leads along the coast from the 
Euphrates to the Nile and tried to invade the Delta. 

This period, during which Egypt underwent the same trials 
as the other old Asiatic civilizations, is still very obscure. 
Just as texts are silent or wanting in Babylonia in the critical 
centuries when the Hittites and Kassites occupied Shinar, so ' 
in Egypt the monuments seem to disappear at the same time 
as the barbarians approach. However, it is established that 
the invasion was preceded by a period of slow and peaceful 
infiltration analogous to that of the Kassites in Babylonia. , 

The narrative of the adventures of Sinuhet teaches us that 
Egsrptian emigrants were numerous and welcome in Syria 
at the beginning of the Xllth Dynasty. In the sixth year of 

^ Mtfcuf dt Ffane %, l .€,, p. 899. 
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Fig. 82. — Akiital of Canaanites at BEm-HASAii aboot 1000 b.c. 
(After Newberrj, Btni-Hatan, 1, PL 80.) 
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Seniiaert n (about 1900 bx.)^ approximately twenty-live 
yean after the capture of Babylon by the Hittites, a picture 
carved on the wall of a tomb at Beni-Hasan (Mid^e Bgypt) 
attests the fact that one of the important events of the epoch 
had been the installation of Asiatic emigrants far from the 
DeltV'in the heart of the Nile Valley. A band of warrion 
armed with bows, lances, and boomerangs, dressed in woollen 
robes adorned with variegated patterns, or loincloths in 
Egyptian style, arrives in the presence of the nomarch, 
escorting asses loaded with thin packs of antimony powder, 
an Asiatic product. A lyre-player and a warrior accompany 
the women, whose heavy robes are richly embroidered. The 
chief {keqa kha$t — “ sheik of the deseH ”) of this small tribe 
of thirty-seven persons drives before him an ibex, which he 
presents as a gift ; his name is Ibsha (Fig. 22). A royal scribe 
is handing to the nomarch a tablet, on which it is written 
that ** some Amu are come, to the number of thirty-seven, to 
bring to the nomarch antimony powder from the Empty-land 
(the desert).”^ 

The intervention of an officer of the royal administration, 
who himself counts and introduces the Asiatics, shows that 
their settlement at Beni-Hasan had an official character. 
They are neither traders nor free artisans coming to try their 
fortunes in Egypt, but a complete family or a small tribe 
who have implored Pharaoh’s hospitality, and whom he has 
directed to the nome of Beni-Hasan. This is the first time 
that such a scene has been depicted in Egypt ; the document 
is still unique. Is not the inevitable inference an exodus of 
the people from Palestine, driven to Egypt by some except 
tional event, and seeking a refuge under the shelter of 
Pharaoh ? The approximation of the date (1900 b.c.) to that 
of the Hittite invasion (1925) allows us to assume ^at this 
exodus was somehow correlated with the disturbance of the 
nomad populations thrust into the corridor which leads to 
Bgypt. 

Now, in the reign of the next sovereign, Senusert m, the 
Egyptian armies were seriously engaged in the centre of 
Palestine ; the danger had therefore become instant. Senu- 
sert m went himself ‘^to smite the Mentiu-Settiu of 
Sekmem (Shechem), and wretched Lotanu was overthrown.” 

* Bibliography : Masparo, XX, I, 468; ef. Weill, X, vol. VIII, p. 904. 
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Gcoeral Sebek-Khu, who relates the events had, iievertheleis» 
to ** protect the rear-gfiiard of the Egyptian army against 
the Amuy and prides himsdf on *^not having turned his 
back.”^ The circumstance indicates that the Egsrptian army 
had to fight a retreating action without much glory. A 
change of tone is noticeable in the narrative of warlike ex- 
ploits; we have the epithet ^^wretdied” applied to the 
Asiatics — an epithet never previously met in accounts of 
campaigns in Asia. However, the Egyptian annies were still 
masters of the situation. In the forty-fifth year of Amenem- 
hat 111 (about 1804 b.c.) the captain of an expedition, 
Phtahur, says that “ he had brought the king the tribute of 
the Mentiu on his return from mysterious valleys and from 
remote lands hitherto unknown.”* On the other hand, 
emissaries were despatched as ambassadors to the sheik of 
Lotanu.* There is no doubt that the situation in Palestine 
was preoccup 3 ring Pharaoh’s mind. 

What happened under the Xlllth Dynasty (1788-1600 
B.C.), and how the storm brewing at the gates of Egypt 
eventually burst the last barriers, we do not really know, in 
the absence of monuments. Everything points to the infer- 
ence that the external peril was augment^ by the fact that 
very numerous kings followed one another after very brief 
reigns upon the throne of Egypt ; that is the usual symptom 
of anarchy in Egypt. A period of dynastic rivalries and 
intestine wars, complicated by foreign invasions, extends 
from the Xlllth to the XVIIth Dynasties. The Theban 
Middle Kingdom ended then like the Old Kingdom, with 
this difference — ^that the social troubles were less serious. On 
the other hand, the Asiatic danger was very threatening. 
History and chronology here suffer from the almost total lack 
of important monuments, the normal consequence of in- 
vasions in Oriental countries. 

The official sources give hardly any help. The tables 
Saqqarah and Abydos pass over in silence all the Pharaohs 
from the end of the XUth to the beginning of the XVIIth 

* Garstang, El Arabah^ Pis. 44; cf, X, vol. IX, pp. 2 For the identi- 
fication of Sdcrnem, see XXll, |290. / 

a XVll 1 728. 

* Weiu'in X, vol. IX, pp. 9-10; cf. XXII, 1 289. 
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Dynasty the Turin Papyrus, sadly mutilated, enumerates 
a great number of royal names, the classification of which is 
eztremdy diflftcult, but which probably belong to contem- 
porary local dsmasties. As for the Greek authorities, far 
from dissipating the obscurity, they only pile up legends, 
errors, and contradictions. The abbreviators of ICanetho do 
not hesitate to attribute 1,570 years to the interval s^arat- 
ing the Xllth from the XVIIth Dynasty, but the accurate 
data resulting from the Sothic dates reduce these fabulous 
figures to 210 years, according to the demonstration given 
by Eduard Meyer.^ As we shall shortly see (p. 258, note 8), 
this “ short chronology is confirmed by recent discoveries 
in Crete and the rest of the Oriental world. 

With these reservations as to the number of the kings and 
the inflated chronology of Manetho, we can make use of the 
dynasties as a convenient framework for arranging the rare 
historical facts which emerge from the chaos. 

The Xlllth Dynasty includes in reality three royal 
families whose numerous sovereigns, from their very short 
reigns, have left only rare monuments. Several of these 
Pharaohs were usurpers, as is evident from the unusual titles 
which figure in their cartouches. One of them adopts as 
royal name his title of ** General ” ; another inscribes in that 
place his surname ** the Negro.” The latter, who belongs to 
the end of the dynasty, declares himself beloved by the 
god Seth of Avaris.’” Now, Seth is the Egypto-Semitic god 
of the Asiatic invaders, the Hyks6s ; Avaris is their capital. 
It is therefore highly probable that before the end of the 
Xlllth Dynasty, consequently by 1700 b.c., the Hyksds had 
reached the Delta and imposed their yoke upon the Egyptian 
kings, at least in Lower Egypt. 

The name Hyksds, given to these invaders, comes to us 
from Manetho, quoted by the Jewish historian Josephus. He 
applies it to the chiefs rather than to the peoples themselves, 
and says that it is composed of two terms — vK^hyk^ which 
meant king in the sacred language, and 0 - 09 , the meaning of 
which in the vulgar tongue was shepherd; the whole would 

* On the other hand, the Karnak list cites thirty-five names hdonging to 
the Xlllth and XVIIth Dynasties. 

* XXIll, 79 y.; XXII, II mj, 

* It is disputed by several historians such as Petrie and G. Maspero. 

XXII, 1 801. 
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tlMD make up ** shepherd kings wm^tAmh TUt 

cqdanatioD of Mnnetho’s is not ^roid of vcrisimilitade» !»• 
ns we have seen, the Egyptians eaUed by die name heqa the 
Arab, Palestinian, and Syrian dieiks of Sinai or Lotanu. On 
the other hand, Ms in Coptie means ** shepherd,*’ and 
comes from an Egyptian word, tha’sii, applied to the nomads 
of Arabia and Palestine. However, it is generally admitted 
that this is a esase of a false ** folk-etymology.” The true 
origin of the word seems to lie in the term hegorkha^st — 
” regent of the desert or of foreign lands whidi from the 
Vlth Dynasty to Ptolemaic times usually denoted the chiefs 
of Asiatic tribes.' Let us recall that the chief of the Semitie 
tribe settled by Smusert II at Beni-Hasan bore this very 
title hega-kha’st, from which the word Hyksfts might be 
derived. In the future the conquering kings of the XVIUth 
Dynasty will continue to apply this name to a part of the 
Ai^tic tribes whom they com^ted.* 

Of the final invasion Manetho has composed an aceount 
(preserved by Josephus) which we must quote. It is the only 
extant evidence about those barbarian invasions from whi<^ 
Babylonia and Syria had suffered before the Nile Valley. 

** In the reign of King Timseus^ the breath of divine wrath 
smote us I know not why ; contrary to all expectations, men 
of unknown race, come from the East, dared to invade our 
country, took possession of it easily and without combat, 
made prisoners its chiefs, then savagely burned the cities, 
pillaged the gods’ temples, and grievously maltreated the 
inhabitants, butchering some and reducing others to slavery 
with their wives and children. Finally they made one of 
their number, named Salatis, king. He dwelt at Memphis, 
levied tribute on the upper and the lower province,^ and 
placed garrisons in the best sites. He fortified particularly 
the eastern frontier, foreseeing that the Assyrians, becoming 
one day stronger, would desire to invade his realm. . • . 
And so he fortified Avaris and planted a garrison of 240,000 
men there. He came thither in the summer season both to 

> Weill, La fin du moyen Emftre, 187 ; </. B. Gum mod Alsa H. Gardiner 
in Xlll, vol. V. p. 86. 

> Setbe in XU, 47, 84. 

■ Not known from the monuments. 

* Lower and Upper Egypt. 
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distnbttte wheat and pay wages, and also to train his troops 
assiduously so as to inspire the foreigners with fear. • • 

No hieroglyphic text gives a nairatiye which can be 
compared with that of Manetho, but it is not customary for 
the ofl&cial documents to describe disasters inflicted upon 
Egypt. 

On the contrary, after the day of vengeance we find 
allusions to the unspeakable times of defeat, when Egypt 
was devoured by the plague” (iadty of the invadm. 
Thothmes I will say of his own subjects: have made 

victorious those who were in fear, and I have rid them of 
the evil.’” Queen Hatshepsut recalls that she has restored 
what was in rums since the days when the Amu resided in the 
periphery of the Delta and Avaris, and when the nomads 
(Shemamu) among them overthrew what had been estab- 
lished. They reigned, ignoring the god Ra, and no one 
obeyed the orders of the god.”^ At a later date a popular 
tale, which has come down to us in a XIXth Dynasty edition, 
expresses itself thus : It happened, therefore, that the land 
of Egypt belonged to the pestilential ones, that there was no 
(legitimate) lord king. The day came when King Seqeninra 
was prince in the land of the South, the pestilential ones 
(were) in the city of the Amu, and Chief Apopi in Avaris ; for 
he commanded the whole land which brought him all its 
tribute, and all the good things of North "Egypt. . . . Now, 
King Apopi prayed to the god Sutekhu as his master, and 
there was no longer tribute for any god of the land save for 
Sutekhu alone. . . Memeptah at the end of the XIXth 
Dynasty recalls the events in the same terms : ” That had 
not been seen in the annals of the kings of Lower Egypt when 
this land of Egypt was in their hands, when the plague came 
upon it in that time when of the kings of Upper Egypt none 
was found to repulse them. . . 

M. Raymond Weill, taking advantage of the vagueness 
of these narratives, regards the whole story of the Hyksfis 

* Joaephu, C. Apon. 1, 44, 86 ; cU Th. Reinach, T exits relatifs A Vhistoire 
du Judedtmt, p. SIS. 

” C/. Gardinefi Admonitions , II, 6>6, same expression. 

* Sethe, ** Neue Spuren der Hyksos ’* in XII, vol. XLVII, p. 78 (r/. 
Urk„ IV, 109). 

* Urhmnden, IV, 890. * * Maspero, Contes, p. 289. 

* Roug4, Interipions ktdrogl,, 188-9. 
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invABioii as a legendary constmetion.' In his opinioii the 
Hyksds kings were in reality only an Egyptian dynasty of 
the Delta, who would have taken Asiatios into th^ service 
to combat the Theban kings; he regards as commonplaces 
without historical value the evidence we have just dtedL 
That is not the opinion of the majority of historians.* In 
our opinion the vagueness of the Egyptian texts is explicable 
by the pride of the Pharaohs and the shame of reviving in 
dear terms the days of defeat, but we fed no doubt that the 
passages quoted above refer to a real invasion. 

No pictorial monument enlightens us as to the fAxymsal 
type of the Hyks6s. The human-headed sphinxes, in which 
Mariette thought he could discern the rude physiognomy of 
barbarian conquerors,* are, in point of fact, portraits of 
Amenemhat III. We are no better informed on the ethnic 
origin of the Hyksds. Manetho says that they came from 
the East, and takes them for Phoenicians, while others call 
them Arabs. The Eg>'ptian texts call them Asiatics 
(Amu), Beduins (Menttu), mountaineers (Kha$tiu)t or 
nomads (Skemamu).* Among them numerous Syrian and 
Semitic dements were to be found; proof is to be found in 
the onomasticon of the sovereigns and chiefs, where we find 
such names as Khian, Jaqob-her, Anat-her, which recall 
Canaanite gods and heroes ; but other names, such as Bnon, 
Apakhnan, etc., which are neither Semitic nor Egyptian, 
probably come from Asia Minor. The Hyks6s were certainly 
a heterogeneous mass into which the Amorites and the 
Semites had been swept by a torrent of migrating peoples 
impelled by a movement parallel to that of the Kassites, 
Hittites, and Mitannians.* By themselves the Canaanites, 
repeatedly defeated by the Egyptians, would never have been 
able to force the fortified barrier of the Ddta. It must be 
admitted that they were enclosed among other peoples, those 

' La fin du moyen Empire igyptien (ISIS); thii work is of great use 
owing to its excellent documentation 

* Meyer, XXII, § 903; Gardiner and Gunn in XIII, vol. V, p. 86; t 61. Ill, 
p. 109. 

* G. Maspero, XX, I, 603, and 11, 66. 

* Ap. Josephus, C. Apion., 1, 14, 86. 

* The names Khastiu and Shemamu, Skasm will also diarocteriao the 
Syrian populations at the time of the campaigns of the Thothmei. 

* G. Maspero, XX, vol. II, pp. 66 y.; Meyer, XXXVI, p. 66, and XXII, 
1804. 
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wanion of whom Manetho ipeakSy who continued to devote 
themaelveB to military manoeuvres in the field of Avaris. 
These were probably vigorous and bold barbarians armed 
with swords of bronse and iron, and employing horses har- 
nessed to the terrible war«hariots which the Bgsrptians knew 
not befme their advent. It was this people, better armed 
than the Egyptians, who defeated the militia of the nomes 
and Pharaoh’s blade troops, badly led by a disorganized 
Government. So the directive force of the Hyks6s may well 
have been one of those new-come nations — ^Kassites, Hittites, 
Mitannians, or their kin — ^while the rabble swept on by the 
invasion was composed of Amorites and Canaanites. The 
paucity of Egyptian documents permits of no greater pre- 
cision, but much is to be hoped from the excavations at the 
moment in progress in Syria, on the route followed by the 
Hyksds, where they may have left vestiges of their passage. 

The thrusting aside of Semitic peoples by the invaders 
involved displacements of entire tribes. At the beginning 
of the Kassite invasions in Shinar the Phoenicians, whose 
original habitat seems to have been the islands and ports of 
the Persian Gulf, emigrated across the desert to the Red Sea 
and then to the Mediterranean, and found on the Syrian 
coast ports and islands suited to their maritime tastes.^ The 
first tribe of Israel, under the leadership of the patriarch 
Abraham, following the curve of the Fertile Crescent, by 
short stages passed, at the same epoch, from Chaldssa into 
Palestine, where it met the Hittites. Later, after the entry 
of the Hyksds into Egypt, the companions of Jacob and 
Joseph^ could make their way into the Nile Valley ; “ a quite 
ancient tradition tells that they arrived in Egypt in the reign 
of one of the Hyksds kings, Aphdbis (one of the Apophis).”’ 

Finally, those who would become the Hebrews — in par- 
ticular the Edomites — began to penetrate into Canaan. They 
were still unknown there under the XUth Dynasty ; we find 
them installed about the XIXth Dynasty (ctrea 1800 b.c.). 
Their irruption into the country, then, began in the interval 
or round about the sixteenth century. The Edomites helped 
to push the Canaanites in the direction of Egypt, which they 

^ XX, v6L II, pp. 82-64. 
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entered mixed up pellnnell wHb the other Aeintie peoplee In 
migimtion.' 


The Hykads dominntion in the Nile Vnlley wm, then* nn 
event of worid history, nnd not merely en episode in Bfyp- 
tian history. In this period of ei|^ty years, from 1600 to 
1580 B.C., we are witnesses of an attempt at a great baibarian 
empire; its centre of gravity lay at Avaris* (probably 
Pdusiiim, on the eastern border of the Ddta). Egypt was 
but the southern half of this empire ; the oorridor Palea- 
tine-Syria fmmed its northern half. Peihaps the Fertile 
Crescent was subject to the hegemony of a single master at 
least for some dosen years. 

It is from Manetho and the Egyptian monuments that we 
derive our knowledge of the names of the HyksOs kings. 
After the Xlllth Dynasty, Manetho enumerates a XIVth, 
composed of national kings resident at Xols, west of the 
Delta; then the shepherd kings of Avaris form the XVth, 
XVIth, and XVlIth Dynasties, although in Upper Egypt 
some Theban princes also constitute a XVUth national 
dynasty. The most reasonable plan for reconciling these 
divergent pieces of evidence is to accept the postulate that 
these dynasties were parallel’ and for a century (1680-1580 
B.C.) reigned concurrently : 


At Xois. 


At A%’abis and in 
Loweb Ecytt. 


At Thebes. 


The XIVth 
Egyptian Dynasty 
(Western Delta). 


The XVth, XVItb 
and XVIIth Dynasties 
of Shepherds. 


The XVIIth 
Dynasty of Upper 
Egypt. 


The shepherds of Avaris were much more powerful than 
the kinglets of Xols and the princes of Thebes. Two of them, 
Apophis and Khian (corresponding to the Apophis and 
lannas of Josephus), received tribute from all Egypt and 

■ Isidore L^vy, ** Les Horites, Edom et Jacob dans les moBaineBta 
Egyptians " in Revue des Etudes juives, LI, 46 y. 

* Flinders Petrie thinks he has found the ruins of Avaris on the present 
site of Tell-d’Yahndieh between Memphis and Bubastis, but this city seems 
to have been only a small fortress. The most probable theory locates Avaris 
at Peittsium. On this topic consult Gardiner, The Geography of the Exodus^ 
and on the other side J. CMdat, ** le Site d'Avaris *’ in Reeuiil Ckampdmon 
<1922). 

• XXll, 11806, 807. 
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powewed loU Authority over Hie lower valley of the Nile end 
drer e greet pert of Upper Egsrpt. The eonqueron had 
been qniddy ciniquered by the refined civilisation of Egypt, 
end bed rapidly comprehended the political advantegee of 
the wise administration of the Pharaohs. So we observe the 
kings of Avaris adopting the usages and titles of the Egyp- 
tian Court; they had statues carved in the official style, they 
had thousands of scarabs engraved, on which their names 
were written in hieroglyphics, but encircled with spirals or 
undulating and interlaced lines, according to the taste of the 
Asianic countries. The very temples of the Egyptian gods 
were maintained and restored by them.^ But in Avaris and 
at Tanis the Baal of Syria, the Teshub of Asia Minor, was 
worshipped under the name of Sutekhu^ a form derived from 
Seth, the Egyptian god of the desert and foreign lands. 

A sovereign like Khian appealed to the god Ra as much 
as to Sutekhu and Teshub ; for he sought to unite under his 
sway Asia and Egypt, hitherto always separate. He in- 
scribed on his first royal cartouche the significant title ** He- 
who-embraces-the-countries.” While calling himself ^^the 
good god” like the Pharaohs, he retained that old title 
of the Asiatic sheiks, keqa khast, from which the word 
^*Hyks6s” is perhaps derived. These claims to universal 
domination were, perhaps, justified by an authority extend- 
ing over the whole of the civilized Orient : we read the name 
of Khian on a block of granite at Gebelrih between Thebes 
and the First Cataract, and on a statue from Bubastis in the 
Delta; it has been discovered also on scarabs among the 
ruins of Gezer in Palestine, on a small basalt lion found at 
Baghdad,* and on an alabaster lid unearthed by Sir Arthur 
Evans in the Minoan palace of Knossos in Crete.* It is not 

> XXll, 11807, 806. 

■ WeiU, La fin du moym Emfirt 4gyftten, 179 y. 

* This find gives confirmation to the short chronology which reduces to a 
oentniy the domination of the Hyksds in Egypt. The Cretans of Middle 
Minoan II traded with the Egyptians of the Xllth Dynasty; those of 
Middle Minoan III had rdationt with Khian of the XVth Dynasty; those 
of Late Minoan 1 sent ambassadors to the court of X Vlllth Dynasty Pharaohs. 
Now, the interval of time between Middle and Late Minoan c^d not be 
very long. The several palaces of Knossos were built in accordance with 
continuous architectural principles, *' in particular, the second reconstructed 
palace (about the end of the XVHth Dynasty) was erected on foundations 
of the second palace (contemporary with the Xlllth Dynasty).** As M. 
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inooneeivaUe that Khiin should in truth have dominated 
the whole Oriental worid from the First Cataract to the 
Persian Gulf, or imposed on it the terror of his arms from 
this eentral point at Avaris, midway between Egypt and 
Syria. 

But such an empire was not durable. It had nothing in 
it of that which constitutes a State; it is vain to seek in it 
for a principle of political, religious, or moral unity. The 
domination of the Hyka6s was only a territorial occupation. 
Their strength rested on the weight of the populations who 
had submerged the Orient; the prestige due to superiority 
did not exist among than. Not even their militaiy power 
was uncontested, since Thebes and Xols resisted and kept 
national sovereigns. Besides, they had neither the moral 
strength for expansion nor technical superiority. In Egypt 
they behaved like barbarians and parvenus; far from being 
able to impress their mark on Nilotic civilization, they 
became speedily Egyptianized. Hence the ephemeral 
character of their dominion, attested by the small number 
and trifling importance of the monuments which they left in 
Eg 3 rpt and wherever they passed. As the Huns terrorized 
Europe in the fifth century of our era, so the Hyksfls 
terrorized the Oriental world, incapable of imposing ^em- 
selves save by force and numbers. Their domination col- 
lapsed about 1600 B.c. ; for some unknown reason the 
military machine which maintained them was abruptly 
broken and could not resist the shock of attacks coming horn 
the south and perhaps from Assyria.* Thereafter, all that 
was left of the HyksOs there, where they were established 
from the Nile to the Euphrates, was a heterogeneous mass 
which lost even its name, so rapid and complete was its 
absorption by the ancient populations. 

The Asianic and Aryan barbarians, come from Asia 
Bfinor, therefore showed themselves incapable of carrying 


Doaaaud says, these observations “ are eatremdy favourable to Profenov 
Mger's system and provide him with valuable support" (XVIII, 66 g.). 
See also Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos, I (1921), pp. 18, 
31, 421, and G. Glotz, Xgean CivilsMOtion (1926), pp. 26, 206. 

* Manetho has preserved this bint that the Hyksds feared the Asqrriuis 
on their Asiatic flank (p. 248 above). 
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to a luceeMfiil condutioii the plani of empire sketched by 
the Semites and organized by Hammurabi. But their effec- 
tive domination of the whole Oriental world, precarious 
though it was, may have led the prudent statesmen of 
Thebes and Babylon to reflect on the means to be used for 
the organization of a more durable empire. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EGYPTIAN EMPIRE AND THE CONCERT OF 
NATIONS IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

The Hykads invasion awakened national aentimait among 
the Egyptians, revealed to them the full gravity of Ae 
Asiatic danger, and inspired them with the design of neutral- 
izing it by imposing their domination on the whole Orient. 
These factors dictated a policy to which effect was given in 
three stages — ^the liberation of the Nile Valley, the conquest 
of Syria, and the creation of an Egyptian empire in Asia. 
This was the work of the XVIIIth Dynasty (1580-1821 b.c.), 
which reconstituted in the Nile Valley the New Thebui 
Kingdom. 


I 

The HyksOs driven from Egypt 

The liberation of the land was due to the Theban princes. 
Upper Egypt had paid tribute to the Hyksds of Avaris with- 
out having been occupied by them in a permanent manner. 
The princes of Thebes, grouped in the XVlIth Dynasty, had 
never ceased to maintain resistance against the Asiatics; 
they soon initiated the war of independence. As a result of 
circumstances which escape us, the dominion of the shepherds 
was greatly weakened at the beginning of the sixte^th 
century. The Thebans were quick to seize the opportunity 
for intervention. Some episodes of the contest are known 
to us. 

The earliest date introduces us to a * ** regent of Thebes ” 
named Seqeninra. He appears in a popular tale, from which 
we have already quoted (p. 249 above) a description of the 
occupation of ^e country by the Hyksds.^ King Apophis 
had just built a magnificent temple to his god Sutddiu (the 
Syrian Baal) in Avaris. Every day he sacrificed victims 

* Pap. Sallier, 1 ; cf. Maipero, Conies fofulaires, IV, 888 g., and Intro- 
duction, pp. XXVI, y.; cf. Gardiner, XIII, vd. V, 89 f, 

266 
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tlMre» and the vassal chiefs were present with garlands of 
flowers, just as in the temide of Ra.*’^ On the completion of 
the edi^, Apophis dreamed of imposing the worship of his 
god on the Thebans; ** then, as he hesitated to employ force 
in such a delicate matter, he had recourse to a ruse. He 
took counsel with his princes and generals, but they knew 
not how to advise him. The college of soothsayers and 
seribes was more resourceful : * Let a mess^ger go to the 
regent of the city of the South to say unto him : King 
Apophis bids thee : Let the hippopotami which are upon the 
pool of the city be hunted upon the pool that they may 
allow sleep to come to me by night and by day.” He will 
know not how to answer for good or for evil, and thou 
shall’st send another messenger. “ King Apophis bids thee : 
If the regent of the South answer not my message, let him 
serve no longer any other god but Sutekhu. But if he reply 
thereto and do what I tell him, 1 will take naught from him, 
and I will no longer bow down before any other god but 
Amon-Ra, the king of the gods !” ’ ” 

Another Pharaoh of popular legend— Nectanebo — at a 
much later date bred mares which conceived by the neigh- 
ings of the stallions of Babylon and his Mend Lycerus in 
Chaldsea had a cat which went every night to strangle the 
cocks of Memphis. The hippopotami of the lake of Thebes, 
which disturbed the repose of the King of Tanis, are evi- 
dently close relatives of these extraordinary animals. The 
sequd of the tale is unfortunately lost. We may believe, 
without fear of being very wide of the mark, that Seqeninra 
came through the ordeal safe and sound. Apophis fell into 
his own pit and saw himself faced with the awkward alterna- 
tives of deserting Sutekhu for Amon-Ra or declaring war. 
Probably he chose the latter solution, and the end of the 
manuscript celebrated his defeat. 

Very probably there is a foundation of historical fact in 
this legend which Maspero has so illuminatingly inteipreted. 
It is reducible to this : the first serious resistance offered to 
the Hyksds of Avaris came from Thebes in the reign of 
Seqeninra. A mummy has been found belonging to a king 
of this name, and exhibiting five wounds on the head. It is 

* I quota hare Maiparo*i text, XX, vol. II, 74-75. 

17 
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tempting to ccxnclude that it is that of the Seqeninn of the 
tale» fallen glorioualy on the field of battle.^ 

The conflict thus begun did not cease. We pos sess the 
biography of a great captain of this epodi — ^Alimes» son of 
Abana» a native of El-K^. His father, he tells us, had been 
a soldier of King Seqeninra, and Ahmes himself had taken 
part in the sack of Avaris in the reign of King Ahmes I (who 
founded the XVIIIth Dynasty in 1580 b.c.). Consequently 
the war of independence must have begun about 1000. But 
a King Karnes, who comes between Seqeninra and Ahmes I, 
played an important part in it. 

On a wooden tablet discovered at Thebes in 1008 by 
Lord Carnarvon a copy has been preserved of a commemora- 
tive stele set up in a temple at Thebes by King Karnes.* In 
the third year of his reign he took counsel with the great men 
of the South to discuss the perils of the situation. The 
HyksOs king of Avaris had made an alliance with the 
Nubians, who had been in revolt since the Asiatic invasion 
had broken the strength of the Egyptian monarchy ; he was 
in occupation of the whole valley as far up as Hermopolis 
and Cusr. ** I wish to fight with him,’* says King Karnes, 
** and open his belly ; my will is to deliver Egypt and to slay 
the Asiatics!” So Karnes descended the Nile at the behest 
of the god Amon of Thebes. With the aid of the mercenaries, 
Mazol, the Egyptian militia cut off the Asiatics from their 
base and forced them to give battle. ** I spent the night on 
my ship,” says the king. ** My heart was joyful. At dawn 
I swooped down upon the foe like a falcon. 1 overthrew him, 
I destroyed his entrenchments, I slaughtered his people, I 
forced his wife to come down to the bank ( ? as captive). My 
soldiers were like lions; of what they had taken — slaves, 
flocks, oil, and honey — they made a partition, with joy in 
their hearts. As for the rest of the hostile army, it was all 
in flight, men and horses.’” The result was the recapture 

' G. Maspero, XX, vol. II, 79. Another important hiitorical conaequence 
is this : the tradition makes Seqeninra the contemporary of Apophis the 
fourth HyksCs king of Manetho*a XVth Dynasty. It therefore admits that 
the XVth Hyksds Dynasty was contemporary with and parallel to the 
XVI 1th Theban (see p. 25 a above). 

■ See the study published by Gardiner, ** The Defeat of the Hyksds by 
King Kamose ** in XIII, vol. Ill, 95 If,, and again in vol. V, 45 g. 

* This is the first time that the use of the horse is mentioned in an 
Egyptian text : it shows that the Hyksds had introduced it into Egypt. 
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of Comb and HennopoliB. The latter eity, the domain at the 
god Thoth, was one of the great national aanctoaries of 
Egypt. The powerful clergy of Thoth had to put their 
wealth at the service of the national policy of the Thebans. 
And so the names of several kings at the beginning of the 
XVmth Dynasty are formed in such a way as to do homage 
to the deities of Hermopolis. Thoth and Aah (god of the 
moon) figure in the royal names Ahmesg Thothmes 
(Thutmes), and Ahhetep (queen). ^ 

Under Ahmes I, the immediate successor of Kamesy^ 
(1580 B.C.), the Hyksds finally lost what of North Egypt was 
left to them. Captain Ahmes tells us that a ship in the 
Egyptian fleet was named “ The-Coronation (the ri8ing)-tn- 
Memphis ” ; that seems to mean that King Ahmes 1, for the 
first time since the Asiatic invasion, had been able to cele- 
brate the traditional rites of coronation in Memphis. This 
town had, therefore, been retaken before the accession of 
Ahmes 1 ; that can only have been the work of Karnes. Well 
equipped with war-chariots taken from the Asiatics, and with 
ships, the ESgyptian army advanced simultaneously upon the 
Nile and upon the plain; the principal event was the siege 
of Avaris. Accoiyling to Manetho, Ahmes I had gathered 
480,000 men before the city, without, however, being able to 
storm it ; the Hyksds obtained honourable terms and quitted 
the city with their wives, children, and riches, to return to 
S3nria. The inscription of Ahmes, son of Abana, proves, on 
the contrary, that Avaris, attacked by land and water, was 
taken by the second assault. The inhabitants surrendered 
unconditionally and were led into captivity; as his share of 
the spoil Ahmes received a man and three women. Part of 
the garrison, however, succeeded in escaping to Palestine. 
Ahmes I pursued the refugees thither and laid siege to a 
city, Sharohana, which was later to belong to the tribe of 
Simeon (Josh, xix, 16). The siege lasted three years because 
the Egyptian army was still inexperienced in attacking 
fortresses. Eventually the city was reduced by hunger and 
pillaged ; the population was divided among the victors. But 

> On a Btde of King Ahmes 1, the king'* snbjects are exhorted to see in 
him " the god upon earth *' and to worship him like Horus and like Aah 
{(/rk,j IV, 80 and 18). He was under the protection of Thoth also (i6.. 19). 

” On this question, see Gardiner in Kill, vol. V, 47. 
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Kmg Ahmes did not venture to advanee farther. Heatopped 
abort on the threahold of Asia. 

When ** the king had slain the Mentiu of Asia, he Tctmned 
to the sooth to Nubia to destroy the Nubian Beduins/’ who 
had been in alliance with the Hyksfis. Once more it is 



Fig. 23.>-Asiatic Piisonus at the Plough (El-Kab). 

Captain Ahmes who describes these expeditions, in which he 
took a glorious part, multiplying his deeds of bravery and 
receiving as rewards ** the gold of valour,’’ slaves, and lands 
granted as military fiefs. He conducted against the Nubians 
the ships of the first two successors of King Ahmes I, Ameno- 
phis I and Thothmes I. In the latter’s reign the rebellion 



Fig. 24.— Piiioims of Kush. 


was at length mastered. ** The hour came for the execution 
(of the culprits). Their people were deported in captivity, 
and His Majesty returned northward, grasping in his hnnA 
all the foreign lands, and (their chief) the wretched Beduin 
of Nubia fixed head downwards before the Falconf His 
Majesty’s ship.”^ Nubia, reoccupied as far as Napata, was 

* Insert ftion of Ahmes, IL 24 ef. Seths, l/rk., IV, 1-XVIl, II, |6. 
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plAoed in duurge of a viooroy with the title ** royal prince ol 
Kuah.”^ 

The gold mines were restored to working order and trade 
revived to its full activity. The fortresses were occupied, 
and splendid temples all along the Nile from Eleidiantme to 
Napata offered images of Amon and the Pharaohs to the 
adoration of their Nubian subjects. Thus a new Eg3n;»t 
devdiopedy the civilization and art of which were at first 
purely Theban; but this character gradually degenerated 
under the influence of the nei^bouring negro populations. 

,Such were the results obtained by Thothmes I about 
1525 B.c. Egypt was delivered from the Asiatic invasions 
and re-established upon her southern frontiers. Despite 
dynastic quarrels (between Thothmes I, Thothmes 111, and 
Queen Hatshepsut), what we know of the internal state of 
the country bears witness to the reign of order, material 
prosperity, and military and financial power. The Pharaonic 
monarchy, having recovered all its strength, proceeded to 
seek a solution of the Asiatic problem; for the capture of 
Avaris had by no means alleviated its gravity. 


n 

The Eotftianb zn Sybia 

The Hyksds, after the fall of Avaris, disappear from 
history ; neither as a military power nor a political organiza- 
tion had that barbarian empire survived the capture of its 
capital. But as an element in the population the invaders 
must have subsisted, mixed with Ccmaanites and Amorites, 
from the Euphrates to the Isthmus. The recent excavations 
in Palestine have, in point of fact, brought to light innumer- 
able scarabs of Hyks6s type which bear names and the spiral 
decoration characteristic of the times of the invasion. Yet 
many of these small monuments are posterior to the fall of 
Avaris : when the Pharaohs conquered Palestine such scarabs 
bearing their names continued to be manufactured till the 
middle of the XVIlIth Dynasty.” On the other hand, the 

* Tile first known appear at the beginning of the reign of Thothmes 1 
(Breasted. ZVIl. II. 61); Sethe. •C/rkauidM. IV. 40. 1. 14. 

* R. Weill, La fin du moyan Empir€, II, 7S10 f. 
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Egyptian texts will often mention^ among the Egyptians* 
adversaries in Palestine and Syria, those heqauMmt from 
whom the name Uyik$6t comes. Does this name explicitly 
designate the former invaders or the Canaanites or the 
mixture of the two peoples ? It is probable that alter their 
military collapse the Hyksds (or at least the foreign elements 
which went to compose them) amalgamated with the Semitic 
population ; future excavations should throw some light upon 
this point. 

In the course of the two centuries corresponding to the 
invasion, Palestine and S3rria bad entered upon a period of 
urban development. The hieroglyphic and cuneiform docu- 
ments of the XVIIIth Dynasty introduce us to the ports of 
Gasa, Ascalon, and Joppa (Jaffa), and, on the plateau of the 
Shephelah, the cities of Sharohana, Hebron, and Jerusalem, 
in that region which was called Kharu.^ The chain of Carmel 
formed the barrier between Kharu and Syria; Megiddo^ a 
strong place of prime importance, guarded the passage. On 
the coast beyond opened the rocky ports of Zohi* — Tyre, 
Sidon, Byblos, Simyra, and Arad. Each of them was a 
maritime fortress (mentt) visited by coasting-boats, the ships 
of Byblos (kehentiu)f those of Crete and the £gean (ke/ttu), 
and those of Egypt. Between Lebanon (Imenen) and Anti- 
Lebanon, covered with cedars and pines, Coele Ssrria spread 
its orchards and wheat-fields, watered by the Jordan and the 
Orontes, flowing in opposite directions. Numerous small 
fortresses there gave shelter to the population of peasants. 

The most important strategic point was the deep depres- 
sion in which flows the Eleutheros (Nahr-el-Kebir), which 
opens a transverse route athwart the north of Lebanon from 
the port of Simyra to the oasb of Palmyra (depression of 
Homs). The intersection of this route with that along the 
Orontes was watched over by the “ holy ” city of Kadeth, 
a citadel as important as Megiddo. To these very fertile 
valleys, connect^ on the right with the oases of Damascus 
and Palmyra, veritable ports on the sandy sea of the desert, 
the Egyptians gave the name of Upper Lotanu, Farther 

* The geographical namea in italics are ttioee giwn in the Egyptian 
texts. On an questions relative to the geography and ethnography of 
Syria at the time of the Egyptian oooqnart, oomnlt the clawlnl work of 
W. Max Mtiller, Asien und Ettrofa, 
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Map V.— Th£ Obiimtal Woblo at the Time op the Egyptian Empibe. 
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north between the Orontee and tiie Buphratee the 

land of the two riym--Nahafma---with the dtiee of KhaUp 
(Aleppo) and Tunep, They overlooked the outpoeti of Ae 
great citadel which commanded Ae Enphratee ford— Ciw^ 
chemiaht on Ae ri|^t bank of Ae river. Here Ae realm of 
Mitanni was establiAed in Ae middle of Ae way of oom- 
miinication between Egypt and Babylonia and Anatolia. 
Before Ae Hyk86s invasion, Naharina, wiA its partly Aryan 
population, separated Ae ffittites of Anatolia, Ae Semites 
of Babylonia and Assyria, and Ae Amorite and Canaanite 
Semites. After Ae invasion Aese diverse elements were 
submerged by Ae flood of invaders. In what condition of 
disintegration or of mixture had Ae ebb left Aem? We 
cannot say. NeverAeless, at Ae end of Ae sixteoiA 
c^tury Mitanni appears as Ae predominant State ; its kings, 
heirs of Ae Hyksds empire, held in Ae palm of Aeir hand 
Ae ** Great Men ” of Lotanu, and occupied Ae citadels of 
CarchemLA, KadeA, and Megiddo. 

The Pharaohs were well aware of this state of affairs. 
They had everything to fear from a fresh barbarian invasion 
or a counter-offensive by a State such as Mitanni. To ensure 
Ae security of Egypt in the face of a Areatening or restless 
Asia Minor, only one tactic could be effective — Ae military 
occupation of Ae branch of Ae Fertile Crescent whiA leads 
from Ae Euphrates to Ae isthmus, and Ae establiAment of 
a bridgehead at Ae extremity of Ae corridor of invasion — 
t.e., in Ais region of NAarina which is Ae glacis upon whiA 
Ae routes Arough Cilicia, Anatolia, and Ae Euphrates 
Valley converge. The ThoAmes and Rameses understood 
this strategic necessity ; as soon as Nubia was pacified Aey 
made preparations for Ae occupation of Syria. History 
teaAes that Ae Ptolemies, Ae Crusaders, Bonaparte, 
Mohammed-Ali, and even General Allenby himsdf in Ae 
last world war, obeyed one single necessity : it is always in 
Syria that great captains have defended Ae gates of Egypt. 

However, Ae desire for safety does not explain by itself 
Ae Egyptians’ counterstroke. War begets war, and Ae 
invasion by Asiatics had provoked in Egypt a national fad- 
ing of resentment which found expression in Ae inscriptions 
of Ae XVniA Dynasty. The hope of revenge, Ae taste for 
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bttttle* the of milituy glory, the lust for booty; 

presti^ rewardi, and tides (deemtions, honoraiy arms,^ 
sUves, and lands); sudi were the'motives which anknated 
the rising generations. See how the diip’s captain, Ahmes, 
introduces himself to posterity: give you to know the 

honoure vohich have come to me. I have been rewarded with 
gold seven times in the sight of the whole earth and also 
with male and female slaves. I have been recompensed with 
very numerous lands. My name is that of a brave by reason 
of its actions f and it shall never disappear from the earth.”* 



Fig. SS.—Ecyftiam Imfantby undks the XVIIIth Dynasty (Dm h^Bababi). 


When Ahmes is speaking of Egypt’s soldiers, his comrades 
in arms, he says ” our soldiers,” our army,”* This accent, 
in which pride is mingled with fraternal patriotism, will recur 
in the military narratives of the Thothmes; it is something 
quite new in Elgypt, and is explained by the national exalta- 
tion. Such was the condition of mind of the troops ; we 
judge from it what the Pharaohs’ must have been like. They 
had in their hands all the means for a policy of conquest : 
soldiers, trained, eager, provided with perfect equipment 
(horses, chariots, ships), in which the shock-troops furnished 
by the Mazol and the blacks of the Sudan were supported by 

* The “ victorioiiB aoldierB ” of Egypt received es decorations rings, 
bracdets and necklares of g(dd, honorific arms (axes and daggers), gdd 
lions end flies, end gold hearts to be worn round the neck (Sethe, '* AH- 
agyptieche Ordensensseichnungen ” in Xll, vol. XLVIII, p. 143). 

■ /nscrifiion of Ahmet, U. 2-4% cf. Urh,, IV. pp. 684, 780. 

* this., IL 88, 81; cf. AnmoU of Thothmes III, 1. 75. 
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tile netional inlratiy^ mud by ehmrioti mounted by pidDed 
3 roiing men of the upper eUas (Figs, 25 - 26)9 flnmndml re- 
•ouioes restored by the gold mines of Nubim and swelled by 
the products of Egypt*s fidds and workshops, and an export- 
able surplus— wheat, cattle, and manufactured goods-^ ex- 
change for the minerals of Asia. For all these reasons of 
a national, military, and economic nature the Pharaohs 
attempted, in their turn, to accomplish what the barbarous 
Hykste had rudely outlined — ^the creation of an empire in 
which Egypt, united to the Near East, should be the mistress 
of the civilized world. 

After the recapture of Avaris, Ahmes 1 (1586-1554 B.C.), 
having occupied Sharohana, had made it a bridgehead for 
the coast of Palestine. That was enough to justify the in- 
scription on the walls of Karnak — “ The foreigners {Khoitiu) 
are all discouraged; for the king’s massacres (terrify) the 
Nubians, and his bellowings (resound) in the country of the 
Fenkhu ( ? Phoenicians).’ The fear of His Majesty is upon 
the interior of this earth like that of the god Minu, and so 
men bring him fine tribute. . . Nevertheless, Ahmes I 
had stopped there, and Amenophis I (1554-1588 b.c.) waged 
war only in Nubia. Thothmes I (1588-1501) also served his 
military apprenticeship there, but, considering the situation 
more threatening in Syria, he recalled his troops from Nubia 
to the eastern frontier and pressed them forward ener- 
getically. Without striking a blow the Egyptian army 
travers^ the desert, the Shephelah, and Code Syria, and 
reached the banks of the Euphrates. It was ^e finest 
military exploit that a Pharaoh had ever achieved. We have 
no official account of it, but the companions in war of 
Thothmes I did not fail to recount their deeds of prowess. 

It seems that the expedition encountered no resistance 
before Carchemish, with such glee does the old captain, 
Ahmes, describe it. ** After these events (the victory in 
Nubia) we passed into Lotanu to refresh our hearts in foreign 
lands. His Majesty went as far as Naharina, where His 

* Wh«t the texts of the Middle end New Kingdom call ** the Use men of 
the army/* the citixen-soldiers, amkkm wu mskau {inscrifttom of Stbgkhm 
of the Xllth Dynasty, above, p. 246); Inscriftion of Karts, 1. 18, Xlllth 
Dynasty {Urk., IV, 48). 

* On the Fenkhu see above, p. 232, note 1. 
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Majesty found this Wre^died One and gave battle. His 
Majesty made great carnage amongst them ; without number 
were the living prisoners whom His Majesty brought home 
as the result of hu victories/’^ Another witness also places 
the battle in Naharina.’ Thothmes I crossed the Euphrates, 
and on the east bank he set up a stele in his name,* which 
bore witness to his triumph and seemed to advance the 



Fig. 26. — Egyptiaii Chaxiot. 


frontiers of Egsrpt to that point. In any case, he, too, con- 
tented himself with a military demonstration. And so, 
having asserted the strength of his armies, he led them back 
to Egypt, leaving garrisons only in the south of Palestine. 
With what delirious enthusiasm did Egypt welcome the con- 
queror ! An echo of it is still to be heard in the words of a 
stele discovered at Tombos on the Third Cataract in Upper 
Nubia. He has sat upon the throne of Horns,” it is said 
of the king, ” to enlarge the frontiers of Thebes . . . that 
the Heriu-fha, the Khastiu who are abominable to god and 
the captive Haunehu may pay tribute unto her.^ . . . All 
the foreign lands are unit^ and bring their tribute unto His 
Majesty. He hath conquered the frontiers of the earth for 

> Urk,, IV, 86; XVII, II, § 81. ■ XVII, II, S 86. 

* According to the Attnals of Thothmes III {Urk,, IV, 697; XVII, II, 
• 478). 

* That is to say, the Beduina, the Asiatics, and tha people of the 
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hii domuii* and he who trmyeraeth them with hie vidoiuNHi 
sword to wtA a combatant shall find none to oppose him.” 

And so an Egyptian army had penetrated to the voy 
heart of the country that had never been traversed hithertOy 
save by stray merchants or messengers I For the Egyptian 
peofde that was an almost fabulous adventure enlivened by 
picturesque and biaarre episodes. In Asia there were moun- 
tains with solid water, with snow, on their summits I And 
farther on there was a strange river, a sort of topsp-tiifov 
Ntfe, which flowed iouthwarde to reach the sea, while in 
Egypt you go down-stream to go north and up-stream to 
reach the south ! ” He hath opened valleys unknown to hb 
ancestors, and which the (kings) wearers of the Two Crowns 
had never seen. His south-eastern frontier is in this Nubia ; 
his north-western frontier is that inverted water which 
deaeendi when it flows upstream! Never had such a thing 
happened to the other kings of the North : and so his name 
is bruited abroad under all the orb of heaven. . • • The 
oath is taken by his name in all lands because of the great- 
ness of his power. Never had that been seen in the annals of 
his ancestors since the FoUowers of Horus. ... He hath 
subdued the islands of the Great Ocean (shen-ur) : the whole 
earth b at his feet.”* 

These emphatic eulogies, repeated in honour of the suc- 
cessors of Thothmes I, will become commonplaces, mere 
banalities of epigraphic style; here they are to be taken in 
their full sense in honour of the conqueror of Asia, and testify 
to the unaffected joy of a people intoxicated for the first time 
with military glory. How far the assertions affecting the 
Hau-nebu and the peoples of the isles are to be taken literally 
we do not know. It b at least certain that, in accordance 
with custom, all hb neighbours in Asb and the islands sent 
Thothmes I presents,* which he transformed into ** tribute.” 
The temples at Thebes were the first to benefit thereby. In 
the tomb of Inenj, an architect who lived at that time, 
reference is made to cedars imported from the Levantine 
ports and bronze from Asb, imported for the decoration of 
the great edifices* erected as memoriab of national thanks* 

« Urk., IV, 82 /.; XVII, II, 1167.78. 

* /bid., 56; XVII, II. 1101. 

• /bid., 56; XVll, 11, II 103 ff. 
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giving in honour of Amon, the tutelaiy god of the victorious 
dynnsty. 


It was not long before a reaction set in among the 
KhatUu against their new masters. Thothmes 11 returned 
to Lotanu and the Euphrates,^ and Thothmes m (1501- 
1447 B.c.) had to begin the conquest again from the begin- 
ning in the twenty-second year of his reign (1479). The 
Mitannians had fomented a general revolt from Syria to 
Palestine to such good purpose that the garrisons left by the 
Egyptians were expelled. There had been a long period of 
years [in which the Asiatics had ruled] by brigandage, every 
man serving their [princes who were in Avaris]. But it 
happened in other times that the garrisons which were there 
were ( ? shut up) in the city of Sharohana. From the land of 
Yroza unto the confines of the earth a revolt was being 
prepared against His Majesty.’’^ Then Thothmes m ** set 
out from the citadel of Zalu on his first victorious expedition 
[to repel those who had attacked] the frontiers of Egsrpt.” 

The complete account of this first expedition and the 
summary of the subsequent ones is known to us from the 
^‘king’s journals,’’^ in which the scribes noted every day 
the incidents of the campaign. Inscribed on the walls of the 
temple of Amon at Kamak as an offering to the god to whom 
the credit for the war was given, this text forms the Annals 
of Thothmes one of the most significant sources for 
Egyptian history, and the first journal of a great campaign 
which the world’s history has preserved. We will make large 
extracts therefrom; for no evidence permits of a better 
appreciation of the mentality of the Egyptian imperialists. 

Setting out from Zalu on April 19, 1479 b.c.,” the 
Egyptian army reached Gaza on April 28 . It had taken 
nine days to cover the 146 miles of arid desert which 
separate the two cities, a speed which attests a perfect 

‘ Scthe, Vnttrtuckungtn^ I, 40 ; Breasted, XVII, II, § 125. 

” The interpretation of this fragmentary passage involves some uncer- 
tainties; r/. Sethe, Xll, v<d. XLVIl, 84; Gardiner, Xlll, vol. V, 64, note 2. 

• Vfh., IV, 698; XVII, 11, S 472. 

« Bibliography in Maapero, XX, vol. II, p. 256, note 1. I follow the text 
of Sethe, Urkunden, IV, 647 f,; cf. Breasted, XVII, II, |i 407-640. 

* All the Egyptian dates wilThere be translated into our modern reckon- 
ing for clearness in the narrative. 
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orguintioD. After one day’s rest the mardi was resmiied, 
and on May 10 the army arrived at the foot of the fiass whidi 
leads across Cannd to M^ddo. It had crossed 105 miles in 
deven days without a batUsv all the cities of the Shefdielah 
having submitted. 

Before crossing the ridge, Thothmes 111 held a council of 
war and informed his generals that he had received reports 
about the enemy. ** Lo, this conquered wretch of Kadesh’ 
has come and entered into Megiddo; he is there at this 
moment. He hath made a coalition with the princes of all 
the foreign lands that were in the waters (in obedience to) of 
Eg3rpt, from Naharina, with the . . . the Syrians (Kharu), 
the Cilicians (Kedu), their horses,* their warriors, their men. 
In reply to what hath been related he hath said unto them : 

* I shall make me ready for [battle with His Majesty here] 
in Megiddo.’ Now tell me what ye think thereof I” The 
generals reply with a discussion on the choice of routes which 
cross the ridge of Carmel. There are three roads ; the most 
direct, which comes out by Aluna, gets gradually narrower 
and will force the army to march in single file, horse behind 
horse, man behind man. The vanguard will then be attacked 
before the body of the army has had time to deploy, since 
the enemy is waiting on the other side near the city of Aluna. 
But two other routes exist : one comes out on to the plain 
south of Megiddo, near Taanach; the other skirts Megiddo 
on the north. And so the generals urge the king ‘*not to 
march on the (narrow) way which leads to the unknown.” 
At this moment fresh reports come to hand on the position 
of this conquered wretch.” 

Fortified by this information. Pharaoh spurns the caution 
of his generals. ” By my life,” said he, ” My Majesty will 
proceed upon this road to Aluna. Let him among you who 
hath it in his heart march by the roads which ye have named, 
or let him among you who hath it in his heart march in 
company with My Majesty. But let it not be thought among 
these conquered ones whom Ra detests: 'If His Majesty 

* The prince of Kadesh and the prince of Megiddo were the heade of the 
coalition; they were Amorites or Mitannians. 

* In all the military and diplomatic texts of the epodi horiee are 
mentioned ; th^ represented one of the most important eleimts of a State*! 
strength. Men were stiU amaied at this ally newly introduced into Oriental 
civilisation. 
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proceed by another path, that is because he chanceth to be 
afraid of us 1 . • That is what they will think.” Then 
the generals agree: “May thy father, Amon-Ra, do after 
thy heart. But as for us, we shall be the companions of Thy 
Majesty wheresoever thou shall’st go : for the servant’s place 
is bdiind his master.” Then His Majesty had word sent to 
all the soldiers that they would take the narrow way, and he 
swore a mighty oath: “I shall not allow my victorious 
soldiers to march ahead of me in this place.” He had 
resolved in his heart to place himself at the head of his men, 
so that each of them might readily keep step in the march, 
horse behind horse.’ 

Three days later — May 18 — ^His Majesty’s tent was 
pitched at Aluna. On entering upon the straitened section 
of the defile, Thothmes took the head of the column, “ bear- 
ing the image of his sire, Amon-Ra, which should open the 
way before him.” The first division of the army was accord- 
ingly under the patronage of Amon ; apparently there was a 
second division marching, preceded by a statue of Herma- 
khis.‘ Pharaoh’s audacity was marvellously successful. For 
the enemy did not expect to see the Egyptians arrive by the 
more difficult route ; the forces of the Prince of Kadesh were 
therefore drawn up in the plain on the side of Taanach. The 
Egyptians’ vanguard emerged without hindrance. Then the 
generals begged Pharaoh not to attack before the whole army 
had crossed the pass. “ May our victorious master hearken 
unto us this time ! May our master protect the rear-guard 
of our soldiers with his troops. And when the rear-guard 
shall be free of the hills, then shall we fight these KhaatiUf 
and our hearts shall not be anxious about our soldiers’ rear- 
guard.” His Majesty was reasonable ; he awaited the arrival 
of the body of the army, which came out about midday, “ at 
the hour when the shadow tumeth.” About the seventh 
hour of the evening the army was drawn up facing Megiddo. 
The town’s garrison was keeping a close watch, while the 
coalition’s forces were still waiting to the south near 

I On all the qneetiona raiaed by this narrative consnlt the very 
diacnuion given by H. H. Ndaon, Tki BaitU of Migiddo (Chicago, ISIS), 
with nnmerons photographs showing the present state of the sites and roads. 

” See p. 316 below, where thg army of Rameses II appears divided into 
four divisions each under the sgis of a deity. 
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TuoiAdi. The Egsrptieiu were allowed to bhroiiae undio- 
tiirbed. An ovder woi given out to the tioopa : ** Pl'qpore» 
your arms; for we are going to advance to give 
battle to this conquered wretdi to-monow morning.** And 
while the council of war was in senion in the royal tentf 
refrediment was served out to the officers, and loaves were 
distributed among the men. At the same time the password 
was salt round — ** Courage, courage ! Watch, wat^ 1** In 



the royal tent was the ** watch for life,” the headquarters 
post, liaison officers came to give their reports to His 
Majesty : ** Our quarters are in good condition, the troops of 
the North and of the South likewise.” 

Next day. May 14, the king rose at dawn, and marching 
orders were given to the whole army. His Majesty bran- 
dished his weapons from his chariot of electron, arrayed in 
his full panoply of war, like to Homs and Mentiu. The right 
wing was marshalled south of the city, in the ravine of the 
Kina, the left wing swung round to the north of the town; 
in the centre His Majesty with Ra strengthened all hearts. 

Unfortunately the account of the battle is abbreviated at 
this point. ** Lo, His Majesty was mighty at the head d his 
soldiers, and when they (the enemy) saw His Majesty in his 
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th^ took to flight towords Megiddo, follnig over one 
oaolte with ponic in thdir* eyes; and they abandoned their 
horsesy their chariots of gold and silver. They were hauled 
up by dieir garments that th^ might be hoisted into the 
dty over the walls ; for the people of that town had closed 
(the city gates upon them). Ah! if only His Majesty’s 
i^diers had not given their hearts to plundering the pos- 
sessions of those vanquished foemen/ they would have taken 
Mogiddo in that hour* while the defeated wretch of Kadesh, 
with the defeated wretch of that city, were being hastily 
hoisted over the city walls to bring them into the town. The 
fear of His Majesty had pierced their flesh ; their arms were 
paralysed ; for His Majesty’s Urseus had been mighty among 
them.”* Then their horses and their gold and silver chariots 
were captured; as for the warriors, they were piled up like 
fishes in the comer of a net. ”His Majesty’s victorious 
soldiers began to count their captures. The tent of that 
defeated wretch, all broidered with silver, was also taken.* 
All the soldiers began to shout aloud and addressed prayers 
of thanksgiving to Amon for the victories which he had given 
his son that day, and they also offered up prayers for His 
Majesty to exalt his victories. Then the booty that they had 
taken, in the form of (amputated) hands, of living prisoners, 
of horses, or of chariots of gold and silver adorned with 
paintings, was counted.” 

The battle was won, but the greater part of the hostile 
army had found refuge in Megiddo. And so Thothmes HI 
did not give his soldiers’ ardour time to cool. ” Behold!” 
he said to them, **all the princes of these North countries 
which have rebelled are in the city. To take Megiddo is to 
take a thousand cities. Take it, then, vigorously !” It was, 
above all, important not to begin an interminable siege such 
as had been laid to Sharahona by Ahmes I. The Egyptian 

^ For a similar episode in the battle of Kadesh under Ramesea II, see 
p. ai8 below. 

* The victory of Thothmes 111 was therefore partly due to the magic force 
d the Uraos which guarded his brow ; it is the might of the Urwus which 
oomtitBtee the might of the king. 

* From sBother passage we learn that it was a tent of large sice supported 
by s ee e n poets adorned with electrcm {(/rk., IV, 664). In this connection 
Neteon recalk the famous tent of Darius taken by Alexander the Great 
ifP. rf#.. p. W). 


18 
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anny now poaaened the neeesMry nege appantos and troopa 
spedally trained in such opcratkma, Mcgiddo waa aaneyed 
and amronnded with a wall of dreumvaUatioo buitietaed 
with green timber (to protect it from the fire thrown the 
enemy). The cent^ point was a ** castle ” of solid walls, 
to which the promising name Menkheperra^-catehes-the- 
Asiatics-in-his-net ” was given. A dose watch was to 
prevent a sortie. ** Orders were issued to allow none to pass 
beyond this wall except those who came to knock on the gate 
(to surrender).” A detailed report of the siege was drawn 
up every day; this journal, copied on to a parchment roll, 
was later deposited in the temple of Amon. 

The garrison, overcome by famine, at last surrendered. 

Lo, the princes of those lands came crawling on their bellies 
to kiss the ground before His Majesty and to implore the 
breath of life for their nostrils, (vanquished) by the strength 
of his sword and the greatness of Amon’s power over all 
foreign lands.” All the princes of the land defiled before 
him, loaded with their tribute of gold and silver, and followed 
by great and small cattle, and they were sent southwards to 
Egypt. Meanwhile Thothmes set reliable men in charge of 
the conquered regions and recognized new princes in each 
city.” 

The scribes were hard put to it to draw up the list of 
the captured spoils. Their catalogue enumerates only 840 
prisoners taken alive, part of the garrison having already 
surrendered to escape the famine;* but there were 2,041 
horses, the gold-incrusted chariots of the princes of Megiddo 
and Kadesh and those of their followers — 924 in all. The 
fine bronze war-helmets of the two defeated princes come in 
for special mention. The armament of the garrison was 
represented by 502 bows. In the country, moreover, the 
soldiers captu^ much cattle — 1,920 oxen, 2,000 small goats, 
and 20,500 white sheep. The greed of the victors was not 
yet satisfied. ** The tilled fidds of the territory of Megiddo 
were measured by controllers of the royal household for the 
harvesting of their crops. From them 207,800 bush^ of 
grain were reaped, without counting what His Majesty’s 
soldiers had previously cut and carried off.”* 

* Royal name of ThothmM 111. • C/rS.. IV, 666. 

* The accoont of the firit campaign enda here. 
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Several citiee in the region» dq>endent on the Prince of 
Kadesh, made their submiaeion. They delivered up their 
princes with their harems and their children, and also the 
warriors from Mitanni, probably Aryans, whom the Egsrp- 
tians called the Merinau^ All these, with their slaves — ^2,508 
persons in all — were despatched to Egypt. They took with 
them great vases, ‘^specimens of the work of the land of 
Kharu,” cups, gold plates, knives, gold and silver discs, the 
weight of which was estimated at more than 400 pounds, and 
idso the furniture, armaments, ornaments, and robes of the 
Prince of Kadesh. 

Thothmes III pressed on northwards into (Upper) Lotanu 
— i.e., into the Orontes Valley — ^but he did not attack Kadesh 
in this first campaign. He contented himself with building 
a fortress in the heart of Lebanon, which he christened with 
the provocative name Menkheperra-enchains-the-Nomads 
(Shemau),** Then “ he returned to Thebes, where he cele- 
brated a great feast of victory on his return from his first 
victorious campaign to overthrow wretched Lotanu, to 
enlarge the frontiers of Egypt, in the twenty-third year.”’ 

Till the forty-second year Thothmes HI returned annually 
to continue his warlike task and to drive the pike of Egypt 
deeper into the throat of the Asiatics. From the twenty- 
fourth to the twenty-ninth year the Egyptians made progress 
in Syria to the north of Megiddo (Lotanu), pursued the 
tribes (loht)’ of the Asiatics, still half nomadic, catalogued 
the wealth of the land, especially the edible plants and 
domestic animals, a descriptive inventory of which was 
engraved on the walls of Kamak.^ The gardens of the coast 
and the Orontes Valley (Zahi) seemed enchanting to them. 
” His Majesty found the land of Zahi, the gardens whereof 
were full of fruits. Their wines were in the presses (over- 
flowing) like floods of water, and their grain grew on the 

* See Alan H. Gardiner’s note in his edition of the Pap. Anastast, i, p. 
26, note 1. Winckler has found this name under the form marianna (in 
Vedic Sanskrit marya myoung men, hero) in the tablets from Boghas-Keui. 

■ Urk., IV, 789-40; XVII, II, || 548 0. * Urk., IV, 676. 

* Marietta, Xarnak, Pis. 96-81 ; among the fauna of Lotanu '* unknown 
fowls which lay every day ” are mentioned {Urk., IV, 700). These are 
probably some gallinaceous bifds ; cocks or hens are very rarely seen 
depicted on the Egyptian monuments before the Hellenistic epoch. 
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toneei (tttmlly ladden) in indi niperiliiity thnt it wm 
moK abimdant than the aandi of liie bnMsIiei. His lU}eaty*s 
soldim had sn sbundsnoe of evoirthing. • • • And so His 
Majesty’s soldien were drunken and rubbed down with oil 
every day» as is their fortune (only) on fite-days in Bgypt.*’^ 
The army had already pressed on as far as Tunep and Khalep 
(Aleppo), strong cities between the Qrontes and the Euphrates, 
and laid hands upon Arad and the coastal port s . And so 
Thothmes seised two( ? ) Egean vessels, loaded with slaves, 
bronse, tin, emery, and various precious articles, and re- 
turned to Egypt by sea. 

Thereafter the reinforcements for the Egyptian armies 
arrived by sea. The ports (mentut) of the no^ coast (the 
future Phoenicia) were improved, equipped, and provisioned* 
so as to serve as naval ba^ for the Egyptian squadrons and 
centres of commissariat for the troops operating in Zahi and 
Naharina. That meant a great saving in time and fatigue 
lor the troops of Thothmes, who could now take the con- 
federates of Naharina on the flank without having to under- 
take the exhausting land journey from Zalu to the Orontes. 
And so the campaign of the thirtieth year (1472 b.c.) was 
decisive. Thothmes arrived before the waUs of Kadesh, 
stormed the **holy city,” cut down its orchards, and 
pillaged its crops. This was the greatest success since the 
capture of Megiddo ; no threat on the army’s rear any longer 
hindered the advance upon Naharina. In the thirty-third 
year Thothmes at last reached the great bend of the 
Euphrates in the district of Carchemish,* the third great 
fortress which commands the passage of the great topsy- 
turvy Nile. The citadel was captured, the ford forced, and 
Thothmes III ** planted another stele beside the stele of his 
lather, Thothmes I, upon the eastern bank ol that water. 
Then His Majesty embarked (upon the river) to take the 
cities and work the settlements of the tribes (whwt) ol this 
conquered one of wretched Naharina.” The MitAnniima fled 
before Pharaoh ** like a flock of goats.” 

» Vrk . IV. 687; XVII, II, | 463. 

* Beginning from the thirty-firet yur the AnnaU often mentioa the 
measnres taken every year to equip the ports {l/rk,, IV, 6B2, 707, 718, 713, 
738, 737, 783). 

■ The city is named in the /nseriftion of Amonemkeb, one of the gaBaBt 
capUins of the Egyptian forces {Urk., IV, 801 ; XVII, II, 1 168). 
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Thotlunes m reached the etrstegic ponticni wfakdi 
dominaten the whde of the ** Fertile Crescent.” For the 
first thnc he found himself in contact with the great powers 
which in the future, sooner or later, were to be Egypt’s 
rivals ; all Beat him tribute. The Babylonian part of Upper 
Mesopotamia (Sangar) and Assyria (Astur) presented lapU 
lamdi and vases of wrought gold; “the great Hittite” 
{Kheta) sent silver bracelets, a block of precious stone, and 
rare woods.^ Satisfied with this booty, not so much profit- 
able as honorific, Pharaoh returned, glad “to have en- 
larged the frontiers of Egypt. On his way he hunted in 
the forests of the land of Nii and “ laid low 120 elephants 
for the sake of their tusks.’” All these spoils were shipped 
to Egypt in the coastal ports, which were well provided with 
vessels frcun Crete (keftiu) and Byblos (kebentiu) and Egyp- 
tian transports (seleftti).^ 

But the Mitannians tenaciously resisted the Egyptians. 
In the thirty-fifth year (1467 b.c.) “ this wretched conquered 
one of Naharina reassembled his horses and his men from 
the confines of the earth, more numerous than the sands of 
the beach, to drag them to battle against His Majesty.”* 
They were utterly routed ; tribute once more flowed in. In 
the forty-second year a general revolt in Lotanu imperUled 
the conquest of all the country north of Megiddo. The men 
of Naharina descended upon Tunep and Kadesh and involved 
all the Fenkhu in defection.* Thothmes in, starting from 
the coast, caught his enemies on the flank; he cut them off 
from Naharina, their northern base for supplies, by taking 
Tunep first of all. Then he led the militia up the Orontes 
and debouched upon the plain of Kadesh, where the rebels 
were concentrated. The two armies stood hurling defiance 
at one another when the Prince of Kadesh devised a 
strategem : he let loose a rutting mare and drove it in the 
direction of the Egyptian army, in the hope of exciting 

• A little later Cilicia (/sy) offered copper, tin, ivory, and lapis {Urk., 
IV, 707). 

« Urk., 700 y.; XVll, II, |i 484 /. 

• Inserif Hon of Amonemkeb, 1. 38; the captain saved Pharaoh’s life when 
he was attacked by a huge dephant (0. 34-35). 

• Urk,^ IV, 707; XVll, 11, | 493. 

• Urk,, IV, 710; XVll, II, | 406. 

• Vrk,, IV, 730; XVll, II, 1 620. 
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the itallioiifl hAmeeeed to the ehariots sod ao diaoifaniiiiig 
the good Older of Pharaoh’s mounted troops. But the brave 
Amenemheb was on the watch; he rushed swiftly up to^the 
maret although he was cm foot, and slit her stomach, carry* 
ing off her tail as a trophy to lay at the king’s feet. Then 
Thothmes led on his army ** to break the wall of Kadedi ” ; 
Amenemheb was the first to breach it.’ The victors cap- 
tured 891 warriors of Naharina with their horses. The 
coalition’s last effort was broken. It is at this point that 
Thothmes breaks off the recital of **his victories from the 
twenty-second to the forty-second year, as it has been 
established in the temple of Amon ” (1460 b.c.).* 

Thus a century after the recapture of Avaris from the 
Hyksos the Theban Pharaohs had reconstituted ** Greater 
Egypt” and conquered the western horn of the ” Fertile 
Creacent ” of Asia. All the Oriental kingdoms, all the 
peoples of note on the continent or in the islands,’ recog- 
nis^ their supremacy and paid them tribute. It may be 
imagined that Egypt was a trifle intoxicated. Here is how 
national and dynastic pride find expression on the famous 
triumphal stele^ erected by Thothmes III in the temple of 
Kamak to commemorate the victories he had gained with 
the aid of his sire, the god Amon : 

‘*1 have granted thee by decree,*' says Amun to Thothmes III, “the 
earth in its length and breadth, the men of (he West and the men of the 
East beneath the place of thy face. . . . Thou has crossed the river of 
the great bend of Naharina in thy power and thy might. ... I have 
granted that thy conquests should embrace all the lands . . . and that the 
people.<t should come loaded with their tributes to bow themselves before Thy 
Majesty. 

“ 1 have come, 1 have granted thee to crush tne princes of Zakt, I cast 
them beneath thy feet across the mountains. 1 have granted that they see 
Thy Majesty as a master of radiant splendour when thou ihinest tn my 
form in their faces. 

** 1 have come, 1 have granted thee to crush those who are in the land 
of Asia to break the heads of the Amu of Lotanu, I have granted 


> Vrk., IV, 804 5; XVll, II. f| 589 g. 

■ Urk., IV, 784 ; XVll, II, f 640. 

* After his last campaign Thothmee received tribnte from Cypnit 
(Unttnay), gold vases of Cretan workmanship {kufiiu), and iron ntensila 
{Vrk,, IV, 783). 

« Urk., IV, Cll y., Maspero, XX, II, 966 g.; XVll, II, |666. 
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that thqr tee Tty Majatty robed in thy penopty (of war) when thon laiaeet 
thy armi in thy chariot. 

** I have come, I have granted thee to crush the East Land to invade 
those whd are in the Land of the Gods (Punt, Abyssinia). I have granted 
that they see Thy Majesty like the Comet who rains down the heat of his 
flame and sprinkles his dew. 

*' I have come, I have granted thee to crush the West Land^ Crete 
(KefH) and Cilicia (/rt), which cower in dread of thee. I have granted 
that they see Thy Majesty like a young bull, steadfast of heart, with sharp 
horns whom none may resist. 

'* 1 have come, I have granted thee to crush those who are in their 
lands of Mitanni who tremble in terror of thee; I have granted that they 
see Thy Majesty like a crocodile, master of terrors in the midst of the water 
whom none can approach. 

“ 1 have come, I have granted thee to crush those who are in the Isles 
(Creto*iEgeans), the feofles in the midst of the Very Green (Mediterranean) 
who are stunned by thy roaring, 1 have granted that they net Thy Majesty 
like the Avenger who raiseth himself on the back of his victim.* 

*' 1 have come, 1 have granted thee to crush the Libyans {Tehenu), the 
isles of the l/tenau* whirh are in the power of thv souls, I have granted 
that th^ see Thy Majesty like a fierce-eyed lion, and that thou make 
corpses of them across their valleys. 

“ 1 have come, I have granted thee to crush the most distant lands, the 
Great Circle (the Ocean), which is placed in the hollow of thy hand; I have 
granted that th»v see Thy Majesty like the falcon, master of the wing, who 
conquereth with a glance what bath pleased him. 

** 1 have come, I have granted thee to crush * those who are in front 
of the country,** to take the Heriu-sha prisoners alive ; I have granted that 
they see Th> Majesty like the jackal of the South, the master of movement, 
the runner who roveth over both lands. 

** I have come, I have granted thee to crush the luntiu, the Nubians, 
who to the bounds of their country are in thy hands. I have granted that 
they see Thy Majesty like the two brothers (Horus and Seth) whose arms I 
have joined to give thee the victory. ...” 


Ill 

The Organization of an Egyptian Empire 

The twenty years’ campaigning of Thothmes III gained 
for Egypt not only security, but also the hegemony in the 
Oriental world for a century, from 1460 to 1860 b.c. The 

* An allusion to the Falcon Horus, which plants its talons in the backs of 
gaaelles, typhonian animals. 

* {Oldest Civilitation of Greece, p. 163) compares this name wtnaw 
with that given by the Assyrians to the island of Cyprus, Yatnan." Let 
ua bbserve that the Libyans are here associated with the people of the Ides 
as win be the case again in the days of Hameses HI. 

* Sinai and Asia, which org in front of Egyft, in contrast to the Mediter* 
raneans, who are b^ind Egjrpt : Hau-nehu (the Egyptians faced south in 
taking their bearings). 
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horn of tbe FertOe Greacc&t, which eompriies Palectuic, 
Cede Syria, and part of Nalumia, oonatituted a province 
so dosdy bound to the metropolis ^t we may use the torn 
Egyptian Empire to describe tbe pditical union of the region 
in obedience to a single master from the Upper Nile to the 
great bend of die Eufdirates. 

For a century the Egyptian hegemony was maintained 
almost without armed int^vention. The successor of 
Thothmes III, Amenophis n, repressed a revolt in Syria 
and pressed his troops into the heart of Mitanni in a three 
months* campaign.' Thothmes IV, too, came thither to 
marry the daughter of the King of Mitanni, Amenophis m 
(1415-1880) several times visited these provinces in Asia* and 
hunted the lion* there ; he found no other adversaries. Under 
his reign ** the peace of Egypt ’* truly enriched Palestine and 
S 3 rria. It was during the reign of Amenophis m and at the 
beginning of that of Amenophis IV (1880-1862 B.c.) that the 
Eg 3 rptian Empire attained its apogee. By a piece of singular 
good fortune, documents give us a satisfactorily minute in- 
sight into its administrative organization and political and 
economic aims. Some 800 bricks, inscribed with cuneiform 
characters, were accidentally discovered in 1887 among the 
ruins of the capital of Amenophis IV — Akhetaten, to-day 
Tell-el-Amama. Decipherment proved that these documents 
were none other than the archives of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs of the Pharaohs. They included, in the form 
of copies or minutes, letters addressed to Amenophis III and 
Amenophis IV by the kings of Babylon, Alasya, and Mitanni, 
and by the princes of Palestine or Syria, and also some 
replies from the Pharaohs or the Egyptian governors.* A 
surprising thing is that the despatches of the Syrian princes 
and the Egyptian administrators are written in the Baby- 
lonian language and script. On the other hand, non-Semitic 
dialects like the Mitannian are there also, written in the 
cuneiform characters. So there was in those days a diplo- 

* XVll, II. §784. 

> XVH. 11. f 617. 

* A scarab engraved on a large number of qweimens teOt ns that tha king 
killed 102 lions during the ten years of his reign; r/. XX. voL 11. p. SB6, 
and XVII. 11. | 865. 

* XXVll, 49 y. ; Diplomatie pharaonique." The principal editiooa of 
these latter are those published by Winckkr and Knndtaon. 
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matie laninuige current throughout the dvilized East, and 
that language was Babylonian. 

More recent finds have brought to light more diplomatic 
and administrative correspondence from Taanadi m the land 
of Canaan,^ and from Boghaz-Keui, the Hittite capital.* 
11icre» too, the cuneiform writmg alone was used, or fonned 
the chief medium of communication, side by side with a rude 
pietographic script. These archival documents of diverse 
provenance mutually supplement one another and illuminate 
world politics in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries before 
our era. For the first time in the world’s history we are in 
possession of texts relating to the same events, but derived 
from opposing sides ; they allow us to check the evidence of 
questionable sincerity emanating from official history, from 
the laudatory inscriptions engraved in honour of the 
Pharaohs or ^eir god Amon. 

We will divide the analysis of these texts into two parts : 
first, those concerning the Asiatic provinces immediately 
subject to the Pharaohs; secondly, those referring to the 
great neighbour kingdoms. 

The Egyptian provinces in Asia included Palestine and 
Syria up to a northern frontier, which we cannot define, hut 
which did not overstep the spurs of the Taurus, between the 
Amanus Mountains and the Euphrates. The occupation of 
this region, which commands the whole of the military and 
commercial route from Asia to Africa, gave strategic security 
to Egypt. There Thothmes 111 had crushed all resistance by 
his campaigns repeated over twenty years. On the testimony 
of hb AnndUf he had not failed to pillage the country, to 
hold the inhabitants to ransom, or carry off to Egypt the 
best products of the fields and workshops after each expedi- 
tion. But once pacification had been achieved by fire and 
sword, the Egyptian conquest was merciful and beneficent. 
Amenophis 111 seems to have cherished the ambition of 
making Palestine and Sjrria provinces attached to Egypt, 
not only by force of arms, but still more by community of 
political and commercial interests. 

* Or. Sdlin't excayations pnbjiihed in the DenksckrifUn dts k, Akad, dgr 
Win. Witm, 111 (1906). 

* Vid§ infr€^, p. 809. 
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In Palestine and Syria the niaraoh’s soverafnty was an 
aoeompliBhed fact. The kings of Babylon^ the tombt 
masters of the country, did not dare to challenge it. Ilie 
land of Palestine is thy land; its kings are thy vasBals,** 
wrote Bumaburiaah to Amenophis IV. The dty of Tunq>, 
in the heart of Naharina, described itself as **eity and 
servant ’* of the Pharaoh.^ However, the Pharaoh did not 
ezmcise his power directly; he utilised the political organs 
found in the country by the Egyptians, which were varied. 

In the towns of the Shephdah, and on the Syrian coast 
at Tyre, Sidon, and Byblos, the Amama letters mention 
**city chiefo,” called khaxani; they call themsdves “the 
king’s men,” and sometimes bear the name “king,” some- 
times other titles. They were not Egyptians; their patro- 
nymics indicate natives, representatives of the old Semitic 
families of the country.^ Occasionally Aryans (the MerinaUp 
p. 275 above) and Asianics^ appear among these Semites, 
marking fresh and recent infiltrations of fordgners into 
Canaan. In some towns, such as Arad and Tunep, we find 
ndther kings nor khazani, but a council of notables; they 
were therefore miniature republics.* The Pharaohs had 
accordingly made use of such directive authorities as existed 
in the countries, but they bad taken the precaution of 
Egyptianizing them. After the capture of the great dties 
of Lotanu, Thothmes III deported “ the sons and brothers of 
the great men to incorporate them in the Egyptian forces. 
And if one of these great men came to die. His Majesty would 
send his son to replace his father.”* The Syrian princes 
brought up in Egypt and initiated into the civilization and 
administration of the Pharaohs, therefore formed a nursery 
of khazani and kinglets for Kharu and Lotanu. In the same 
way the Ccsars devoted their attention to educating in 
Roman manners the sons of German chiefs, and modem 
colonial Powers have not acted differently towards the heirs 
of the great native families of India or Africa. 

The local chiefs administered the country directly ; their 
cities belong to them, say the Amama letters. It was the 
native troops who had to ensure public order and the free 


* XXVII, pp. 68 and 70 
■ Bdow, p. 290. 

• Urk., 600 (1. 10) ; XVII, II, || 467, 484. 


• XXVll, 60 f . 
« XXVll, 61. 
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timniit of caravans and shipping. Pharaoh only occupied 
with his f(»ces a few strate^ points— the fortresses con- 
structed by Thothmes III to dominate Megiddo^ and Kadesh. 
We may perhaps suppose that permanent Egyptian garri- 
sons were planted at Carchemish and in the ports which 
served as bases for Pharaoh’s armies, but in the rest of the 
country the native levies were sufficient, provided they were 
supported by a few Egyptian archers or chariot fighters. 
The kha2sani often appealed lor military support, but the 
numbers of effectives demanded were not excessive. The 
Government of Megiddo solicited the despatch of two archers, 
that of Tyre asked for twenty, that of Byblos for four with 
twenty chariots. If the matter was particularly ticklish, the 
figure might rise to 200.^ These Egyptian solders certainly 
played the rdle of instructors and served as cadres for the 
native troops, a procedure which is still applied in the case 
of our own colonial armies. The maintenance of these nuclei 
was a charge upon the khazanu, who provided provisions for 
every body of troops despatched, for every messenger, for 
every officer of Pharaoh. • 

To these charges, which constituted a sort of military 
service, must be added the annual despatch of products of 
the country — cereals, fruit, wines, oil, honey, domestic 
animals, oxen, goats, and sheep, in the case of agricultural 
regions; elsewhere bears and lions, which were exhibited in 
Egypt ; in the case of Lebanon, building timbers,'* metals in 
the form of ore (copper, gold, or silver), as ingots or as 
products of the smithy, especially vases and utensils, among 
which the Palestinian workmanship of Kharu and the Syrian 
of Zahi were distinguished,^ rare stones, ivory, lapis lazuli^ 
malachite, emery, firestones, precious essences, incense, 
spices, and human labour-power (slaves and workmen). All 
that Thothmes III enumerates among the spoils of his 
campaigns fiowed to Egypt as an annual tribute^ secured by 
written contracts with the khazani and the cities of Kharu, 
Zahi, and Lebanon, and loaded every year in the ports of 
Phoenicia.* 

A further distinctive mark of the situation of the cities or 

• See pp. 273 end 276 above. * XXVII, 64. 

• XVII. II. 1 486 [Urk., 66).' • XVII. II. 1 609 {l/rk., IV, 718). 

• XVII, II, 1 488 {Urk., IV, TOO). 
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prinees in the Aiintic provinoee in their relntions with Egypt 
is tiint they ooneqxiiid with Phnimoh directly wMiont my 
intarmediary. The letteri were eompoeed in neeordmce wiA 
m oiBcial fonnulay the outlinee of which were followed wHh 
the minimum of deviation. In the opening paragnphe cid* 
preaaions of humble eervility are piled up : ** To die king» 
my master, my god, my sun, there is said this : I, khaamu 
of the city of X, thy servmt, the dust of thy feet, md earth 
which thou treadest, seat of thy throne md stool for thy feet, 



he 27 — CAKAAicmi and tbsii Tiiiots. 

One of them if carrying an elephant's tnsk, the other a copper ingot of 
Cypriote type 

shoe of thy horses, I roll me seven tunes on my belly md on 
my back^ in the dust at the feet of the king, my lord, son 
of the heaven. . . Then the correspondent defines his 
essential duty : “ I am the king’s servmt, hii house-dog, f 
guard all the land of X for the king, my ford.” Next, ahen 
all is well, come invariable phrases : ** The country is in good 
condition, the king’s orders are obeyed, the tribute is dee- 
patched regularly to Egypt.”’ When a difficulty arises, the 
letter sets forth all the details. 

Pharaoh’s answers, too, were drawn up in aeeordalioe 
with invariable formule: ” Attention 1 Guard the king’s 

* The Egyptian bas-rdiefs do actually show Syrian nobka crawling oa 
their beUiet or their backa ; r/. Breasted, XVI, Fig. 147. 

• XXVU, 61. 
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eUy wfaleh is lutder thy authority I • • . The kmg hath sent 
to Ihee X 9 who is the kiiig*s oommissar in the land of Canaan. 
What he saith unto Iheet hearken well thereto, that the king 
find Ihee not remiss. • • . Attention 1 Be not forgetful I 
PrqMre food in great quantity, wine and all things tor the 
king’s troops.” And the concluding sentence sounds like a 
haughty fanfare : ” Know that the king is like the sun in the 
heavens and that his troops and numerous chariots are in 
very good condition.’” 

Thus Pharaoh busied himsrif with the affairs of Syria as 
with those of Egypt. The correspondence was prepared, the 
files studied, solutions to the problems worked out by the 
scribes of the Foreign Office staff, but in 
many cases the king went into an examina- 
tion of the case in person. Sometimes he 
summoned the Syrian princes to Egypt to 
secure fuller information. More often he 
entrusted the supervision of the execution 
of his orders to royal me$»eng€ra. These 
are called, in the Amama letters, Rahizu 
(minister), while the Eg 3 rptian texts style 
them sometimes, like Thutii, ” the director 
of all the foreign lands, he who satisfies the 
king’s heart in every country and in the 
isles in the midst of the sea,” or, as in , « 

the case of Amenemheb, ** the mouth of the Canaanits Khazamu. 
king, the eyes of Homs, the ears of the king 
of the North, the companion of the king, he who is attached to 
his legs on land and sea and in all the foreign countries.’” The 
Amama letters give the names of some of these messengers, 
who were often great personages — viceroys of a sort^ or com- 
missars with limited jurisdiction. They inspired great awe 
and intervened vigorously in difficult cases, but always with 
the obligation of referring the matter to Pharaoh.^ Pharaoh’s 
messengers contributed largely to Egypt^s renown in the 
Oriental world; popular literature made Ihem into heroes 
of romance* and endowed them with supernatural powers. 

* According to a tablet preserved in the Louvre and publi^ed bj F. 
Thnnan^Dangin in the Rttueil ChamtfoUiom (1922). 

• UrK IV, 899 jf . ^ * Vid€ infra, p. 306. 

• Xmi, 68. 

* For iaslaiioe, the mokar of the Papyrus Anastasi, XXVll, 86. 
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Thus, according to an Egjrptian atory, Thutii re ca pture d the 
town of Jcfppm when it had r^>dled» thanka to a dever 
atratcgem and the aupcratitioua dread inapired by the cane 
of Thothmea II1» which Thutii kept by him aa a taliaman,* 

IVhatever authority the meaaengera enjoyed, they did not 
always succeed in settling the disputes. As may easily be 
imagined, conflicts were frequent among a mereantile and 
litigious population of varied origin. Khasani and the petty 
kings of the Egyptian provinces regarded one another with 
jealousy and were constantly at loggerheads. They appealed 
again and again to Pharaoh’s messengers and officers. The 
latter only interfered in the last extremity, sometimes leaving 
as many as twenty letters unanswered,* perhaps with studied 
indifferoice. Rivalry between the princes and towns which 
tended to be over-free was all in Pharaoh’s interest; the 
equilibrium in £g 3 rpt ’8 favour would be maintained thereby. 

It is clear that the Egyptian administration of Asia 
economized in soldiers and expenses. It deliberately left 
to the populations a degree of independence. The political 
status and usages of each city and country were respected of 
set purpose; there was no oppression of the vanquished by 
the victors, not even in the religious sphere, as we shall 
shortly see. Pharaoh contented himself with an effective 
oversight which ensured order and peace for the military 
security and economic prosperity of Syria as much as of 
Egypt. In fact, we have here a case of the system of pro- 
tectorates; for the first time in the history of the East we 
see its beneficent effects following the brutal conquests, the 
thoughtless raids, the systematic massacres, the mass depor- 
tations, which to the Semites, nomadic or sedentary, had 
been, and too often will be, the only way of treating 
vanquished peoples. 

Pharaoh’s diplomacy was not bounded by the frontiers of 
Syria. Amenophis 111 and IV maintained constant relations 
with the great realms in Asia, which the Amama corre- 
spondence has revealed to us. The letters belong or are 
addressed to the Kings of Babylon, Assyria, and lOtanni, 
the Great Hittite, and the King of Isi or Alasia. They 
employ a fixed set of formulc stamped with redproeal 

> Mupero, ComUs, 227 . a XZVll, 10. 
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oourteiy, which attests the existence, already did and eon- 
ventional, of a ** language of difdomacy the terms of which 
have endured almost unchanged to the present day. Ifore- 
over, the titular formuhe are very varied and infused with 
many shades of meaning, so that the reader can acquaint 
himsdf with the degree of power or dependence, as compared 
with Pharaoh, enjoyed by each correspondent. 

What attitude in relation to Egypt is adopted by the 
kings of Babylon, heirs of the former Semitic Empire? 
Eleven letters from Tell-d-Amama enlighten us. M. Ddar 
porte gives a detailed analysis of them in his book, McBopo^ 
tamia;^ here we shall only insist upon a few essential points. 

The kings of Babylonia (which was called at this epoch 
the kingdom of Karduniash) belonged to the Kassite dynasty, 
which had been able to impose itself on Babylonia without 
restoring her to her politicid and military power. They un- 
questioningly admit Egypt’s suzerainty over that Canaan 
and that Syria which Hammurabi had once conquered ; they 
even pride themselves on having refused to associate them- 
selves with (^naanite rebels against Pharaoh. Look at what 
Bumaburiash writes to Amenophis IV : In the time of my 
father, Kurigalzu, a king of Canaan sent to tell him by a 
messenger : * Let us enter into the city of Karmishat, let us 
march against Pharaoh by common accord ! ’ My father sent 
to say unto him as follows: * Renounce all plans for an 
understanding with me ; if thou wishest to treat the King of 
Egypt as an enemy, seek another ally. As for me, 1 will 
never go ; I will never ravage his land, for he is my ally.’ 

These political bonds Pharaoh wished to tighten by ties 
of blood-carriage alliances. Amenophis 111 had married 
Kadashman-Enlil’s sister. Later he asked for the hand of 
the same king’s own daughter. The latter refused because 
he had never had any news of his sister. How doest thou 
demand my daughter in marriage, when my sister whom my 
father hath given thee is there in thy house and no man hath 
seen her. Is she now alive or dead ?” Pharaoh replied that 
it was the messengers’ fault if the Kassite king was ill- 
infomied; but he had difficulty in convincing his corre- 
qxmdent, all the more that he resolutely refused him the 
like favour which he brusquely demanded — ^the despatch for 

^ Etp., 19 . 46 f . > WiacUer, letter 7. 
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his harem of an Egyptian prinom. Of that reteml Kadarii- 
man-Enlil ecMnplains hittaly: ^ When I demanded the hand 
of thy daii|^tcr» thoa hast replied saying: * Nerer hatib the 
daughter of the King of Bgs^it been given to anyone.* When 
these words were reported to me, 1 have sent to say to thee 
what foUoweth : * If thou sendest her me unwillinglyt I prefer 
that thou send her not at all. Thou bearest not a brother’s 
afleetion for me. When thou hadst made me privy to thy 
intention to consecrate an alliance between os by marriage, 
1 have replied thereto with all the goodwill of a brother. 
And now, my brother, when I express to thee the desire 
to ally ns by marriage, why dost thou refuse me thy 
daughter?’ 

In default of wives, Pharaoh sent the Kassites gold ; for 
them that was the price of their humiliation. The kings of 
Babylon ceaselessly clamoured for the red metal with whieh 
the inexhaustible supplies of Ab 3 r 8 sinia, Etbaye, and Punt 
ever filled the Egyptian treasury. *‘They claimed it by 
virtue of regular commercial agreements annexed to the 
marriage treaties. All these Semitic kings of Babylon, 
Assyria, and Canaan were far-sighted merchants and dever 
industrialists who did their best to encourage the metal- 
lurgical industries which had long flourished in their realms. 
In the hands of tribute-bearers in the Theban temples and 
tombs we see the very remaiirable products of the Syrian 
and Chaldsean workshops ; these are vases of gdd, silver, and 
bronse, table-covers decorated with motives copied from the 
Asiatic fauna or flora, artistically chisdled arms, dephants’ 
tusks, furniture, stuffs, and jewds ” (Fig. 27). 

Apparently the goldsmiths lacked good quality metal* 
Egypt could supply it, and cheaply, too, when Pharaoh was 
willing. And so the kings of Asia had gold imported from 
Egypt, which they had transformed into works of art and 
re-exported to Pharaoh, taking a commission. They were 
very careful to daim their ri|^ts and not to allow themsdves 
to deedved as to the quality of the wares supplied. ** Ibe 
messenger whom thou hiut sent me,” writes Bumabniiash, 
” is the bearer of twenty minw of imperfect gold, whkli, put , 
in the crucible, have not even yidded five mmm ct pure 
gold. ...” Or again : ” The gold ingots whidi my faioliier 

• KandUon, letter 4; r/. XXVII, 7701. 
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luid not cauunmed, wlien sent to the erudble to be rndted, 
were retained to me^ end the nndter would not eoeept 
them. . • It is true that the kings of Karduniesh sent 
baekt in their turn, caravans loaded with presents — ^for 
instance, to bear to Pharaoh the dowry of the Kassite prin- 
cesses. All too often these caravans were rifled on the way, 
despite the passports or letters of introduction addressed by 
the King of Babylon ** to the kings of Canaan, the vassals 
of my brother, the great King (of Egypt),” requesting them 
not to hinder or despoil his messengers, loaded with gifts for 
Pharaoh, on the road.* 

Relations with the kings of A8S3rria were less intimate. 
However, Pharaoh wrote to them directly, although they 
were in theory vassals of Babylon. Bumaburiash protests 
against such encroachment upon his rights as sovereign, and 
warns Pharadi not to put his trust in this small people, crafty 
and ambitious, who were concentrating their forces and pre- 
paring for a great destiny. ” The King of Assyria,” wrote 
Bumaburiash, ” is my vassd. I need not tell thee why he 
has come to ask for thy friendship. If thou lovest me, let no 
treaty be made between you ; keep him at a distance.” But 
it was in Pharaoh’s interest to keep a balance between his 
neighbours and conciliate the young people of the future as 
much as the old people, rich, above all| in their past. A 
letter from the King of Assyria informs us that written 
agreements between Egypt and himself were in existence; 
he, too, demands a present of Egyptian gold. 

Mitanni, the dynasty whereof had been planted on the 
central strategic point of the Fertile Crescent, was abo the 
centre of diplomatic intrigue at this epoch. The Mitannians 
had apparently been the most stubborn force in the amor- 
fdious mass of the Hyksds, and then the nucleus of the 
coalition of Syrian kings against Thothmes HI; it was 
principally with them that the latter fought with fury for 
twenty years. But unexpected circumstances supervened to 
incline Mitannians and Egyptians to a mutual alliance. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century the vanguard 
of a treA and formidable invasion of the Crescent by Atianie 
- peoples hppemd on the korison. The letters mention the 

> umi, sm • HaU, XIX, 266. 
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praence of Lokkii Shakaliha Shordano, and DaiMnana in 
Syria»^ the advance-guard of an irreaiatil^ invanon whidi 
ran its course in two sta ges a t the beginning of the reign of 
Rameses n (about 1800 b.c.) and in the time of Bameses in 
(about 1900). Through the recoil the Hittites of Anatolia 
and (Cilicia shifted southwards and began to press upon the 
northern and western flanks of RHanni. At about the same 
time on the eastern flank the realm of Asssrria was becoming 
dangerous. Caught between these two adversaries, Mitanni 
saw her strength and influence waning as her rivals and 
neighbours progressed. About 1445 b.c. Amenophis II com- 
pleted the conquests of Thothmes III and invaded Mitanni. 
“ The great men of Mitanni came to him with their tribute 
on their backs, to beg of His Majesty the sweet breath of life. 
That was a great event such as had not been heard of since 
the days of the gods, when this country which had never 
known Egypt made supplication to the Good God ** (Ameno- 
phis n).’ Thereafter a new dynasty appeared (with King 
Shaushshatar) in Mitanni, perhaps imposed upon that country 
by the Pharaohs ; its policy was based upon a close alliance 
with Egypt, reinforced by treaties, marriages, and commer- 
cial agreements. To this policy, which lasted till the end of 
the XVinth Dynasty, Egypt owed the tranquillity of her 
empire in the days of Amenophis III, and Mitanni the 
security for existence over against the Hittites and 
Assyrians. 

The letters which the King of Mitanni, Dushratta, ex- 
changed with Amenophis HI and Amenophis IV are the 
most valuable element in the Amama correspondenoc. 
Scarcely twenty years have elapsed since the time when 
Thothmes IV boasted of crushing the ** conquered wretch ** 
of Mitanni. Now Pharaoh pertinaciously woos the daughters 
of his ** old and wretched foe ; he is pursuing a policy of 
Mitannian marriagei. Thothmes IV wrote to Shaushshatar’s 
successor, Artatama, to ask for the hand of his daughter; 
the latter only agreed to the marriage after seven successive 
messages had reached him. And so the MifiniiM* princess 
did not receive the ordinary wdeome accorded to foreign 
princesses— the daughters of the King of Babjdon, for 

> Hsn, XIX, 960; XIII, woL VII, p. 40. 

• Insert fticn of Kornok, XVII, II, 1 804. 
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example. Not only did the enter the royal harem, but ahe 
became the great royal wife, the Queen of Egypt, under the 
name of Ifutemuia : the Amama letters state explicitly^ that 
Artatama’s dau|^ter was the mother of Amenophis in. And 
so the great Egyptian emperor ” had been an Aryan on his 
mother’s side. That is a fact of the utmost importance,* 
which will explain the close union between Egypt and 
Mitanni and the pro-Asiatic policy of Amenophis m and IV. 

Moreover, Amenophis UI of deliberate choice r^ewed 
this blood alliance; although he had already made Tii, 
daughter of a sheik of Zahi ”* his queen, he married Giluk- 
hipa, Dushratta’s sister, whose hand was granted him after 
requests six times repeated. And at the end of his reign he 
espoused Dushratta’s daughter,^ Tadukhipa, whose betrothal 
was the object of negotiations reported in full in the Letters. 
’’Pharaoh sent an ambassador extraordinary, named Mani, 
the bearer of presents and a royal letter composed in the 
following terms: ’What I send thee at the moment, it is 
naught, but if thou grantest me the wife whom I desire, 
presents will come (in greater numbers).’ Dushratta received 
the ambassador, and, having accepted the presents, sent this 
reply to the royal suitor : ’ A great friendship united thy sire 
and me ; now I shall feel even greater affection for thee, his 
son.’ ” Tadukhipa set out for Egypt under the charge of the 
Egyptian ambassador, accompanied by a ” household ” com- 
posed of several hundred Mitannian ladies and a ” chapel ” 
for the worship of her national gods. When the health of 
one of these princesses became imperilled, a statue of the 
goddess Ishtar was sent to Egypt, which brought to the 
exile the help and blessing of her country’s gods. Relations 
between the two royal families were extremely affectionate. 
Dushratta, hearing of the death of Amenophis m, wrote to 
his son, Amenophis IV, in these terms : ” When thy father 

> P. Jensen in XII, vol. XXVIII (1890), 114; r/. Erman, 112. 

* It is admitted by Breasted, XVl, 828; and by Hall, XIX, 254; but 
denied by Maspero, XX, t6L II, 295, n. 2. The testimony of the Lttiers 
is, however, irrefnuble ; Amenophis* mother was Artatama*s daughter. 

I This title is given to Tii's father on a cup published by Hall in XIV, 
voL XXXV (1913), p. 38, but the genuineness of this little monument is 
disputed. 

* On this subject, see EvettS* article in XII, voL XXVIII, 113. Tadukhipa 
then ft— into the hasem of Amenhotq> IV. 
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was going to die, on that day 1 wept and I fell sidk and 1 was 
going to die • . . (but 1 leamed of the aeoessioii) of the 
eldest son of Amenophis and Hi • . . and I said : *Aineno- 
phisisnot deadl’” 

Such sentiments were not incompatible with an eye to 
bnsinesB. Look how Dushratta, at the same time as he con- 
ceded his daughter’s hand, demands gold, gold : 

To Nimmurio (Amenophis 111), Uie grant king, the King of Egypt, my 
brother, my eon-in-lnw, who loras me end whom 1 lone, Dnshrnttn, the grant 
king, thy fnther.in-lnw, who loves thee, the King of Mitnnni, thy brother. 
All is wen with me. With thee mny nil be well, for thee with thy hoose, 
my sister end thy other wives, thy eras, thy chnriots, thy hom e s, thy 
cnptnins, thy country, and nil thy poseeseions ! 

'* In the days of thy fathers they were on terms of friendship with my 
fnthers, but thou heat tncransed yet more this friendship and with my father 
thou hast been on OMst friendly terms. But, to-day, since thou and 1 are 
on terms of mutual friendship, thou hast made the bond ten tisaea more 
close than with my father. May the gods make our friendship prosp e rous, 
may Xrahub and Amon ordain for ever that that remain so. 

** As aoon as my brother has sent his messenger Mani to say : * My 
brother, send me thy daughter to be my wife and queen of Egypt,* 1 have 
not been willing to wound the heart of my brother and I have ever ordained 
what was friendly. And after my brother*s desire 1 have presented her to 
Mam and the latter has seen her and has been greatly rc|oiccd thereby. 
When he has brought her safe and sound to my brother's land, may lahtar 
amd Amon grant that she satisfy my brother's desires. 

“ But 1 have demanded from my brother a great quantity of gold, say- 
ing : * More than my brother has sent to my father, let him give and send to 
me.* Now, thou hast sent to my father a great quantity of gold and thou 
hast sent to me only one tablet of gold. ... Oh ! let my brother scad me 
gold in great quantity without counting it and more gold than he has sent 
to my father. For in my brother's land gold is as common as dust."' 

The rapprochement between Egypt and Mitanni could 
not be agreeable to the Hittite ** great king.” Shubbiluliuma. 
A contemporary of both the Amenophis, he was to cany 
through great designs against Egypt after their deaths. 
However, two letters from Shubbiluliuma to Amenophis IV 
exist in which reference is made to a treaty between tbe 
Hittite king and Amenophis III. Nevertheless, these letters 
are curt and dry; they announce the despatch of silver 
objects and two rare trees and demand other presents in 
exchange.’ 

On the west, from the coasts of Cflieia to the island of 
Cyprus, extended the realm of Alasia (or U), a coastal and 

> WiDckkr. letter 17. • Knuduon, letters 41-4Ss e/. Kill, raL VI. 908. 
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insular sone in which the Pharaohs sought allies and partners 
for their maritime trade. Cyprtin is the land of copper, and 
so the Letterg indicate a brisk import trade in Cypriote 
copper into Egypt. In the Theban tombs we see a procession 
of men carrying these ingots or pigs of the metal, the charao- 
teristie rectangular form of which is exactly that of the actual 
pigs ” found in ntu in Cyprus.^ The intimacy of the relar 
tions is proved by the following fact : An Alasian having died 
in Egypt, his personal property there was collected and 
transmitted to his family, which had remained at home, by 



Fic. 29.— The Cbetahs* Psesemts. 

(W. M. Miiller, Egyptological Researches, I.) 


a messenger sent expressly for the purpose. The minister 
(rahtstt) of Alasia exchanged gifts and courtesies with the 
**rabi8u of Egypt, his brother.” He warned the latter of 
underhand intrigues which the Great Hittite was conducting 
with the King of Babylon.^ The King of Alasia, for his part, 
considered himself Pharaoh’s humble vassal ; he asks for holy 
oil for his consecration as king, and also demands metallic 
silver in exchange for the copper which he exports.^ 

Crete and the Mycenean world did not escape the political 
and commercial influence of Egypt. At Tdl-el-Amama itself 
numerous sherds of Cypriote and Cretan pottery have been 
found ; on the other hand, the wares exhumed in Crete often 
exhibit Egyptian decorative motives. In several XVUIth 
Qynasty tombs we behold processions of the ** Ke/riu, the 

» DuMSud, XVm. 949; ef. Fig. 27 here. 

• XVII, 886; XIX, 969. 


• XVlll, 948. 
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great ones of the ialei whidi are in the midst of the Very 
Green (Mediterranean),*’ carrying curiously decorated vases, 
wearing their hair in curls and thin plaits, girt with Andy 
embroidered loindoths, and shod with top-boots; in a word, 
dressed just like the people known to us from the frescoes of 
Knossos. In the tomb of Thothmes IV a fragment of an 
aragonite vase has been found bearing the note written on It 
in ink, “ Vase of Kefti.’*^ At lalysus in the island of Rhodes, 
and at Mycenc itadf, scarabs in the names of Amenophis III 
and Tii bear witness to intercourse with Egypt# At present 



Fig. so.— PB aKiciAK Ships oh the Nile at Ihebes (XXth Dvmasti). 


there exist about a hundred small ardueological documents 
which have survived as witnesses to the rdations between 
Egypt and Greece in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries.’ 
We have seen above that vessels from Crete and Byblos were 
requisitioned by the Egyptian armies to assist the royal fleet 
in the transportation of troops and captured material. They 
ploughed the iEgean in every direction and sailed up the 
Nile as far as Thebes, where we see them depicted berthed at 
the quay and unloading merchandise,* specimens of which 
have been found as far away as Nubia. 

> XVIII. 282 y.; Han, XIX, y., and Xlll, poL i, UO y. 

• HaO, in Xlll, VII (1021), 80 y 

■ Dareny, Revue arehiologique, xxvii. The tomb U attribntable to tbi 
reign of Rameeea III, but there is no doubt that similar scenes ware witoeiMd 
upon the Nile in the time of the Amenophis. 
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IV 

The Intebnationalist Pouct of Akbnophis IV 
(Akhenaten) 

In the days of Amenophis m, therefore^ the interpene- 
tration of the various Oriental civilizations was an accom- 
plished fact : Babylonians, Mitannians, Hittites, and ^geans 
were in communication with Egypt. Intercourse was no 
longer precarious nor restricted to private individuals, as in 
the past. After the great clash of arms which had been 
preceded by the relations of merchants, the kings and their 
families, their administrators, and their agents became per- 
sonally acquainted, allied themselves by ties of friendship 
and marriage, concluded commercial treaties, worked out 
joint plans of military and commercial expansion, and inter- 
changed ideas, projects, and opinions in matters of art and 
in all other domains. A great current of trade and thought, 
of artistic and economic exchanges, was then circulating 
between all the capitals — ^Babylon, Nineveh, Boghaz-Keui, 
Knossos — and converging like a river with many branches 
upon the Nile Delta, there to be absorbed in Egyptian civil- 
ization. For the first time, to our knowledge, in the world’s 
history men awoke to consciousness of the advantages of 
univenal peace and felt the benefits of a common policy. 
With one accord, votentes nolenteSf they entrusted its guid- 
ance to Egypt, whose military, political, and economic 
superiority ^ey recognized. Diplomatic documents intro- 
duced fomlulfle which reflect the amity of peoples and 
princes — to be animated only with a single thought,”^ “ to 
have henceforth but one heart ”* — ^terms which characterize 
to perfection the progress of spiritual evolution in the direc- 
tion of a sort of internationalism. Just as there was to be in 
modem times a concert of Europe,” so in the year 1500 
before Christ the concert of the East ” was an historical 
fact. 

This political union could not be complete without a 
common spiritual and religious ideal. At a time when the 
gods presided over all the aets of public life, the peace of the 
• 

* tnscfifHmn of Kamak; Egypt and Mitanni. 

■ Paf, Anmsiasi, ii, PI. II ; Egyptians and Hittites (under Rameses II). 
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Orient meent that the ee^eral paaplet* fods^ had laid aride 
their arms and condoded redpiocal treaties. In point of 
factt Amon and the Oririan triad were wosshipped in Syria;* 
Snt^u* who to the Egyptians porsonifted the Syrian Baal 
or the Hittite-Mitannian Teshab» received a cult on the banks 
of the Nile, together with other Asiatic divinities, such as 
Ishtar, Asiti, Kadesh, and Rashuf;’ sueh eomplete toler- 
ance ruled that during the century of the peace of Egypt no 
religious conflict has been reported among peoples so diSercnt 
in race, language, and beliefs (c/. Fig. 40). 



Fig. 81.— Wikgkd Disc's. 

1. Egyptian. 2. Hittite. 8. Assyrian. 


Order in diversity still did not satisfy the Pharaohs. 
They understood what a potent factor in establishing political 
unity it would be if they could set up one cult, cojpmon to all 
peoples, of a deity of empire which should be stiperimposed 
upon the other diverse cults. In Greater Egypt had they not 
set up their own statues as objects of worship in Nubia, 
Sinai, and the Syrian provinces? At Tunep, dose to the 
Euphrates, did not the citizens write that ** they paid fervent 
adoration to the gods and the image of the King of Egypt ?^ 
That divine character which the Egyptians ascribed to 
Pharaoh was admitted without question by the Negroes, the 
Beduins, and the S3rrians. What particularly attracted the 
attention of foreigners was the $olar origin of the King of 
Egypt, ** the son of Ra,” whose offldal titles, costume, and 

* See pp. 808 and 830 bdow. ■ If atpero, XX, voL II, 170 #. 

• XX. II, 107 #. « XXVll, 70. 
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tbe tplendour wherein he lived at Court were constant re- 
minders of his origin in the luminary. The Ssnians, when 
ausy wrote to Pharaoh, called him “ our Sun ” ; foreign kings, 
striving to imitate him, had themselves also called ** Sun 
by their subjects and took that title in their ceremonial 
inscriptions.^ An emblem characteristic of the £g3rptian 
monuments — ^the solar disc with two wings— was eagerly 
adopted by the Hittite, Assyrian, and Babylonian kings and 
adorned their monuments and seals (Fig. 81 ). In this cult 
of the Sun, worshipped both in his celestial form as the 
iuminous disc, and in his human manifestation — the 
sovereign — ^the Asiatics recognized one of the chief Semitic 
gods, Shamash, and the £g3rptians the great god of the sky, 
Ra. Hence at the Egyptian Court support was given to the 
idea of raising to the dignity of god of empire the Sun-god, 
so that the master of heaven and the master of men might 
be confused in one worship. 

It is since the reign of Amenophis III, the great Emperor 
of the united Orient, that we observe the growth in Egypt of 
the worship of one of the Sun’s forms — Aterif the solar disc, 
whose name recalled Adonc?, the ** Lord ” of the Semites. 
As we shall see in greater detail in The Nile and Egyptian 
CivUizationf Aten was promoted by Amenophis IV to the 
rank of chief god, if not sole god, in the Egyptian pantheon. 
The fierce resistance offered by the priests of Amon-Ra at 
Thebes did not prevent the religious reformation : the king 
broke down all opposition, drove Amon from his temples, 
and the priests from their offices, and, to mark the final 
character of these unprecedented events, changed his name 
and his capital. Henceforth he called himself Akhenaten 
(Khunaten) — he-who-pleases-Aten ” — and his capital (on 
^e site of the present Tell-el-Amama) was Akhetaten, ** the 
horizon of Aten.” The images of Amon and his triad and 
their very names were obliterated from bas-reliefs and in- 
scriptions ; in their places on public monuments the image of 
Aten stood forth, represented by a disc, the rays of which 
drooped down to earth like arms terminating in hands 
(Fig. 82 ), to embrace his creatures and hold out to them 
Ae sign of life.* 

The significance of this reform would escape us had we 
* See bdem, pp. 312 #. • XZVIll, 66 g. 
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oat had the food fortune to dkeovcr in the tombe of Amama 
•ome extracti from the ** doctrine ** whkh Akhenaten tau^t 
in honour of his new deity. These are hymns which the kinf 
himsdf sang to extol the beauties* the benefits* and the 
profound wisdom of Aten. 

The king’s intentions seem to have been these— to offer 
to the Egyptians’ adoratioa a deity who was no longer 
merely local* peculiar to one town* nor exclusively national 
in character* but who incarnated the essential force of Nature 
and thus might exact universal worship. To this end the 
king chose the sun, one of the primitive elemental deities 
of mankind* whose power, beneficent to some* terrible to 
others, seems nowhere more absolute than in the lands of 
the East. This god was no longer presented to men in the 
form of a falcon; he is depicted as a radiant disc, a picto- 
graphic sign* a hieroglyph, which all men, Egyptians or 
strangers (even we modems), could read and understand at 
a glance. Aten, who personifies movement and warmth* is 
the beneficent, life-giving father of all that exists— earth* 
water, plants, animals, men of Egypt and foreign couninea. 
That was the essential point which the hymns sung by 
Akhenaten emphasize : ' 

“ Thou riaest beautifully on heaven*i horison, O Aten, initintof of 
life! 

“ When thy orb shineth in the east, thou filler! the earth with thy beauUee. 

** Thou art delightful, sublime, radiant high above the earth. Thy rays 
envelope the lands and all that thou hast created. Since thou art Ra (creator!, 
thou winnest what they give and thou bindest with bonds of thy Im. . . . 

** How numerous are thy works ! Thou hast created the earth in thy 
heart (what time thou wast alone), the earth with men and beasts great and 
smaU, an that existeth on earth and welketh on iu feet, aO which livelh in the 
air and flieth upon wings, the foreign countries IKkit) of Syria (XSara), 
(and) of Nubia (Ae/A), (and) the land of Egvpt {Qemt). 

** Thou settest each man in his place, creating what is needful for him, 
aU with their inheritance and their property, their languages, diflering in 
words, their forms difierent too, their skins (different in colour). For, O 
Divider, thou hast divided the foreign peoples. 

** How ezceOeat are thy designs ! There is a Nile in the heavens for the 
foreign peoples and all their beasu that go upon feet, and the Nik cometh 
from the lower world for the land of Egypt.* 


* Breasted has made a special study of these tests, see bis trsnsiBtion in 
XVI, 871. For the text cf. N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of RUAomrmm, 
vol. Ill, PL XXVIl. 

* For the foreign peoples the water falls from heaven; for the Egyptians 
it comes op out of the earth. 
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“ Thoo but created all forms, thon abne, the nomes, the cities, the fields, 
the ways, the waters. Every eye beholdeth thee above; for thou art the disc 
of the day above the earth. . . 

And 80 Akhenaten’s god drew no distinction between 
strangers and Egsrptians ; all men are in the same degree his 
sons and must regard themselves as brothers. In the hymn 
it is very remarkable that foreigners — ^Nubians and Syrians — 
should be named before the Egyptians. For the first time in 
the worid a king appeals to strangers, in addition to his own 
people, to worship the universal benefactor. For the first 



Fig. 82.— Akhenatcn adoiing Atin. 


time religion is conceived as a bond which unites men differ- 
ing in race, language, and colour.^ Let us compare Akhen- 
aten’s hymn with that of Pepi I quoted on p. 185. What 
progress in the comprehension of human brotherhood ! Once 
Pharaoh jealously regarded Egypt as the one marvel of the 
world ; now his horizon is enlarged to embrace the bounds of 
the civilized universe. All men therein are sons of the sun 
and consequently sons and subjects of Pharaoh. 

Who can fail to see the close correlation of these 
humanitarian ideas witlf the imperial policy of Egypt in the 

> A. Mont, UVIIl, 69 #. 
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fifleaith century? ¥71int wne the objeet of AUiennten’e 
rcfhnn ? To offer the aoler monothenm to the intellifenee 
of the upper dnseec end the inctinetive reverence of the 
people. Now. in religious policy monotheiim meens im- 
perielism.^ If the Aten cult hed been edppted. es in Egypt, 
by the Neer East ea e whole, that would have been a triumph 
for Egyptian imperialism. Such must have been Akhenaten*a 
ambition. At ^e same time as he established his m^ital in 
Egypt at Akhetaten he founded south of Soleb in Nubia the 
city of Gem^Aten — ** that-which-finds-Atcn *** — and in Pales- 
tine, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Khmetem.' 
another Akhetaten. These cities, sacred to the new god. 
erected in foreign lands, could have no other meaning than 
that of ctties of empire. But so far we have no information 
as to the welcome which the Syrians and Nubians gave to this 
propaganda in favour of Aten. The imperialistic intentions 
of the ** doctrine V are unveiled in the final phrase of the 
hymns. After exalting the god of the whole of mankind, the 
king concludes : 

**Thou art tn my heart; there existg none other who 
eomprehendeth thee save /, thy son. . . . O thou . . . who. 
when thou nseit, makeet all men to live^ who, when thou 
BetteeU makegt them to die, raise them up for thy son who 
is sprung from thy fleshy Ahhenoten.’* 

So only the King of Egypt is left as the qualified mediator 
between Aten and humanity. He alone understands the 
teaching of Aten, and through him alone the divine benefits 
will be extended to the men of Nubia, Syria, and Egypt. 
Mystic and altruistic enthusiasm are here mingled with 
political astuteness and national egoism. There is one god 
for all men, but this universal god is, above all, Egyptian in 
function ; he has but one inspired interpreter. Pharaoh, who 
will be confused with Aten in the adoration of the empire’s 
peoples. 

In creating a religious monopoly in favour of the sdar 
disc, Akhenaten had understood that the peoples of the 
empire needed a common ideal above political and com- 
mercial interests. It seems, indeed, that he had attempted 
to press to such extremes the grandiose conception of a worid 

* Breasted, Tk€ EarUeti /mt^m^t^mabsm (1918). 

■ Breasted, XII, sol. XL, 116. ■ Winckler, L§iters, 196. 
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empire. *Iii this he was distingnidied from a Sargon or a 
Hfunmurabi, who did not attain the same degree of compre- 
hension of the great problems of international policy. If 
the empire of the East were ever near realization before 
Alexander and the Cesars, it was in the time of Amenophis 
m and Akhoiaten. 



CHAPTER 111 

THB EG YITO-HITTITE ENTENTE Ain> THE PBOPLU 
OF THE NORTH AND OF THE SEA 

I 

Thb Hirrms m Mitanki and EoTFruN Steu 

The Egyptian Empire, at its senith about 1400 b.c., no 
longer existed in 1860 at the end of Akhenaten*s reign. How 
did this sudden collapse come about ? It was due to a radical 
change, which dissolved at once the internal foundation and 
the extmial support of that political edifice. 

At home — that is to say, in Egypt—the religious revolu- 
tion with internationalist tendencies, directed by Akhenaten 
against Amon and his priesthood, encountered very fierce 
opposition on the part of the sacerdotal class, supported by 
popular feeling, which had remained traditionalist. In our 
book The Nile and Egyptian Civilization we shall describe 
the miserable end of the Aten cult, the ruin of the new 
capital, Akhetaten, and the restoration of the worships of 
Amon at Thebes under the last kings of the XVUIth 
Dynasty, Tutankhamen, AI, and Horemheb (1868-1821 b.c.). 
T^ reaction was nationalist as much as religious. Akhen- 
aten and his partisans were regarded as traitors and 
foreigners ; in a document of the XIXth Dynasty the memory 
of the internationalist king was stigmatized with the epithH 
**the conquered one (kheru) of Akhutaten,”‘ just as if he 
had been a Hyksds or a Hittite. Egypt, we need hardly 
say, was convulsed and greatly weakened by this half 
century of violence. Tutankhamen confesses that on his 
accession (about 1860 b.c.) ** the land was in an abominable 
state and like to the world in the time of the primordial 
chaos.” And so when troops were despatched **to Zahi to 
enlarge the frontiers of Egypt, they never had any suooess.*’* 
The internal troubles, therefore, had as their immediate con- 
sequence the ruin of the Pharaohs’ military power in Syria. 

* Lorct Moret. ImunfHon it Mkt in XII, XXXIX, 12 and 94. 

> Side pnUiilied by Legrnin, IV. XXIX, 144. 
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Abroad about the same epoch Egypt’s ally Mitanni dis- 
appeared from the political stage; it was absorbed by a State 
already long established in the Halys basin and in Cilicia — 
that of the Great HitUte^^ whose capital was at Boghaz-Keui. 
There recent excavations have brought to light diplomatic 
ardiives comparable to those of TeU-d-Amama, but more 
ridi; nearly 20,000 documents written in Babylonian cunei- 
form (and to a lesser extent in Hittite hieroglyphics) reveal 
the pc^tical history of the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries 
before our era.* It is significant that these treasures have 
been discovered among a people new to Oriental history. 
Henceforth for nearly a century (roughly from 1800 to 1200 
B.c.) it is the kingdom of the Hittites and not the Court of 
Egypt that becomes the political centre of the Eastern world, 
the point where plots are woven and broken, and where 
forces clash and come to equilibrium under the inspiration 
and guidance of vigorous and resolute statesmen. We refer 
the reader to M. Delaporte’s book for a more detailed account 
of the Hittites’ history, and we note here only their relations 
with their mighty competitors in the Oriental world. 

The Hittite dynasty emerges from the obscure back- 
grqund of history about 1420 b.c. with Khattusil I (the Great 
Hittite)^ father of Shubbiluliuma,* founder of Boghaz-Keui, 
the ** royal town of Khatti,” who began to reign about 1870 
B.C., at the end of the reign of Amenophis m. The Hittite 
king had united several tribes or kingdoms into a solid State. 
He was beginning to experience the pressure of Indo-Euro- 
pean tribes coming from the north, but was strong enough 
to divert the stream and direct it southwards. He was him- 
self preparing to descend from Cappadocia through the 
** Cilician Gates,” across the Taurus, and along the 
Euphrates to the Plain of Naharina, where he would seize 
the keystone of the arch of the Fertile Crescent. For the 
execution of his designs he possessed numerous soldiers, 
archers, pikemen, and chariot fighters, well armed with 

* Thii it the exprattion used by the Egyptians, as we say *' the grand 

Turk ** or ** the Great MoguL*' The word " Hittite ” appears as in 

Babykniian and kkia in Egyptian. 

* C/. Meissner, Ziittckrifi der diutscktm JHorgtHlamd GtseUsckafi (1918), 

pp. Sfliaii '* Die Besiehungen iEgyptens sum Hattireiche nach hattischen 
QueOen.** * 

■ CaUsd Sapallulu by the Egyptians. 
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APPROXIMATE SYNCHRONISMS OF THE REIGNS BBTWRBN 
1480 AND 1880 &C. 
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1800 

1860 
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1 

1 
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• 111 

1 

1 

1 

\ 
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1 MofU 

1 


bronsc lances and swords and equipped with shiddBy rect- 
angular or drawn in at the sides in the shape of a fiddle 
Pontic” type), with all the endurance and strength of 
a race of mountaineers. In Mitanni» Shubbiluliuma en- 
countered King Dushratta, who had taken preeautions 
against the storm and relied on his alliance with Bigypt. 
At first Dushratta repulsed the Hittites; he even sent his 
brother-in-lawy Amenophis HI, a chariot and hones as part 
of the spoils. But his adversary went to wotfc by of 
indirect attacks. He plotted with the Mitannian king's own 
brothers, who had sought refuge at the Hittite Courtf and 
with the Amorite chiefs of Lebanon. The latter, asoun- 
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intbleimat of all 8ub|eetiGii» eagerly aeiaed the cppor- 
tonity ci riddiiig thcmadvee of Phanoh’s protectorate. 
Thereafter the cimcerted intriguer of the Great HittEte* 
Dorhratta’s farotherst and the Amorite princea came to rap 
the authority of the Kinga of Mitanni and Egjrpt and to 
oompaar their aimultaneoua ruin. 

The Amama kttera contain a long report dealing with 
tiie conflict of a certain Amorite chief, Abdarhirta, and hir 
aon Aziro, with Bibadda, the khazanu of Bybloa, who had 
remained loyal to Egypt towards the close of the reign of 
Amenophis m. Abdaahirta took Sim3rra by surprise, and, 
desfute the despatch of Egyptian troops, let Mitanni be 
occupied by the Hittite king, who deposed Dushratta and 
deported the population to Cappadocia. But Shubbiluliuma 
did not want a conflict with Egypt; after the death of 
Amenophis m he wrote to his son Amenophis IV to con- 
gratulate him on his accession, and pretended to respect the 
Pharaohs’ hegemony. Amenophis IV, whether through in- 
difference or impotence, was not wise enough or not strong 
enough to act effectively. He allowed Dushratta to be 
cruahed by the Hittites, and Byblos to be attacked by Azim, 
with whom the chiefs of Arvad and Sidon were allied. He 
did not bestir himself when the revolt spread to Palestine, 
and Abimelek, Pharaoh’s Governor in Jerusalem, wrote 
to tell him: ** AU the king^s land is rushing headlong to 
destruction.** 

Nay, further; when the Egyptian governor of North 
Syria, Yankhamon, sent some troops to restore order, the 
Egyptian Foreign Office, misled by treacherous reports, 
allowed Aziru (who had had Ribadda assassinated) to come 
and make his ezcuses before Pharaoh. The condusion of 
this imbrog^o was as follows : Aziru, having made a formal 
submission to Akhenaten, returned from Egypt with the 
powers of a provincial governor. He had been able to keep 
his independence over against the Pharaoh, but, according 
to the Boghaa-Keui archives, he no longer retained it in 
lespect of the Hittite king.' The latter treated Aziru as a 
vassal and oonstrained him to make a treaty of alliance and 
submission. As for Mitanni, its King Dushratta was at 
length assassinated by oAe of his brothers. Shubbiluliuma 

> Mont, ZZVIl, Sf s Ni^nhr. ** Die Ammrna-Zeit ** {Alte Oritnt, 1008). 

so 
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•et Ibttiiizift on the throne of Ifitemiiy oompeiled him to 
many his dau|^ter» and ao made a vassd of his aon-in- 
law. Thereafter the Mitannian dynaaty waa extinguiahed; 
Naharinat together with Carehemiah and Aleppo, waa oeeu- 
pied by the Hittitea, who advanced aouth aa far aa Kadeah. 

At the md of Akhenaten’a reign Egypt, exhauated by 
her rdigioua quanda, could not reply. Syria (Upper Loianu) 
waa in the handa of Hittitea ; Palestine (Lower Liotanu) waa 
abandoned to the Amoritea and the Khahiri^ nomads, prob- 
ably the ancestors of the Hebrctos, who were not to attain 
the social life of a State till three centuries later. 

This actual situation is confirmed by the documents un- 
earthed at Boghaa-Keui. There can be read a curious letter 
from a Queen of Egypt, Dakhamon . . . Tutankhamen’s 
childless widow. She aska the Great Hittite to send her one 
of his sons— he had many — ^to become her husband. Thus 
the widow of Akhenaten’s son-in-law and successor hoped to 
consolidate her position in Egypt, and probably to preserve 
the throne, if only she could obtain a Hittite prince as 
consort and support.^ The reversal of the situation is 
typical. The Hittite power was, moreover, recognized in a 
formal pact ; the treaty concluded by Rameses U recalls that 
there had been a regular treaty between Shubbiluliuma and 
a king of Egypt whose name is not given, but who can only 
be one of the immediate successors of Akhenaten (see p. 886 
below). What was the frontier between the two countries ? 
We do not know, but Kadeah being in the hands of the 
Hittites, it can only be concluded that Syria was no longer 
an Eg 3 rptian province. 


n 

Ssn I AND Rameses n in Consuct with 
THE HlTTXl'ES 

The advance of the Hittite realm became a danger to 
Eg 31 >t all the more menacing as counterbalancing forces were 
lacking in Asia. Babylon in the hands of the Kassites re- 
mained inert; Assyria was still far from formidable; the 
JSgean peoples, whose strength was mainly on the sea, 


« Letter quoted by King in UU. IV (IfUT), p. 108. 
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threatened the ooeate of Egypt more than the eontiiieiitel 
frontkn of iSbe Hittitei. 

WheOv therefore, Horemhdb (1845-1891 i.c.) had le- 
eetabliehed the royal authcHrity in Egypt and founded tiie 
XIXth Dsmaaty, he certainly took in the graidty of the 
situation, but the restoration of order in Egypt absorbed 
almost his whole attention. We do not know whether he 
tried to do anything in the direction of Asia, althou|^ the 



mss 


Fic. SI.— Thb ** PiiMcxs or Lnuiov *' nu. Piiisi roi Sen 1. 

pictorial monuments represent him reodving tribute from 
the Hittites and some Hau-nebu.* 

The work of Thothmes in had to be begun all over again, 
for the Shatu (Beduins) and the Khahiri were now disputing 
the possession of Palestine and had reduced to nil Pharaoh’s 
authority in this province that the Hittites had spared. EMi 
Seti 1 (1819-1800 b.c.) begins a very strenuous military sSort 
to re-establish the Esyptian Empire in Asia. We can trees 
its progress, thanks to a long series of very eaceUent pictures 
engraved by the XIXth Dynasty Pharaohs on the waBs of 
the temples in Upper Egypt, especially at Abydos, LunoTf 
Kamak, and Abu-Simbd. 

> ZVII, 111, I SI 


THE EOYFrO-HITTlIIS ENTEHTE «0» 

Li the ei^th year of hie reign (1819) Seti I attacked the 
Sum. He dispened the bdlicose tribes, captured the litUe 
fortresses in Canaan, crossed Carmel, and on the farther side 
of the Jwdan set up a frontier stele in the massive of 
Hauran.^ Betracing his stqis, Seti occupied the ports and 
reoifaniaed the ** naval bases ** which should aUow him to 
carry his military operations into Upper Lotanu. Then Seti I 
returned overland to his frontier town of Zalu (Fig. 88), 
driving before him ** the princes of the land of the Shasu and 
the Khani,*’ chained by the neck, some of whom were sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of Amon.* The Egyptians had become 
masters of Lebanon once more, and the mountain princes 




Fig. 86.— HimiE ano Svuam Psisomus or Ssn I. 


had to begin again to have the fine pines felled to be des- 
patched as tribute to Pharaoh (Fig. 84). 

As in the time of Thothmes 111, the Egyptians set out 
from the reconquered naval bases for the attack upon Upper 
Lotanu. In one expedition, the exact date of which is 
missing, Seti I occupied Kadesh’ and the land of Amurru. 
For the first time the Egyptians came to grips with the 
Hittites; a battle was fought which resulted in an Egyptian 
success. Unfortunately we have no interesting details about 
the initial contest between the two great military powers of 
the day. The rriiefs of Kamak only enumerate the princes 
of Lotanu and the Hittite chiefs (Fig. 85) among the captives 

« XVII, HI, 181; XIX, 866.* • XVll, III, ||66.U6. 

■ M. Pterd ditoovcmd s adt of Seti I on the site of Ksdedi in 1888. 
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who ddUed bcteo Amoii«^ It Is not impiobobla that a 
tnaty WM coBeliided betwoen Ssti I and the Hittite King 
Mntalln. In any oase^ the Hittite penetration was anested 
souUi of the Orontest and the Egsrptian proteotoimte was 
re-established in Palestine end on the coasts ol Pheenicia, 


The accession of Rameses 11 in 1800 b.c« facought to the 
throne of Egypt a young, ambitious, and warlike king whose 
long reign (1800-1884) was marked by events of deeisive 
import. To be near these provinces of Lotann, whidi he 
hoped to restore to their former prosperity, Bameses founded 
a city bearing his name, Pi-Ram€$e $9 on the site of Pelusium 
and Avaris; he made it the political capital of the Delta and 
the seat of the administration for the provinces of Palestine 
and Ssrria.* 

In the second year of his reign we find Rameses U on the 
coast between Tyre and Byblos, carving triumphal steUe on 
the precipices of the gorge of the Nahr-d-Kelb, a mall 
coastal stream that leads across Lebanon to the upper valley 
of the Jordan. It is a way of access to Coele Syria less 
practicable than the Nahr-el-Kebir (Eleutheros), the direct 
route from the port of Simyra to Kadesh. Undoubtedly the 
use of the Nahr^-Kelb means that the Nahr-d-Kebir was in 
the hands of the Hittites.* 

Mursil or his son Mutallu (for the Hittite chronology is 
here uncertain) prepared for a decisive struggle for the 
supremacy in S>Tia. The situation had been aggravated on 
the frontiers of the Hittite realm. Since the Achwan invasion 
towards the end of the fifteenth century had substituted for 
the Cretans’ civilization and hegemony, the preponderance 
of the Mycenseans, the maritime and warlike tribes of the 
western coasts of Asia Minor, Phrygians, Mysians, Lydians, 
Carians, and Lycians, yielded to the impulse emanating from 
the opposite side of the Hellespont, abandoned their seats in 
disorder, and gained, either by land routes or by sea, the 
coasts of Cilicia, the islands of the jEgean, and the shores of 

• XVll, ni. II 147.158. 

• Sec Gardiner'f esbaaitive stvdj, ** The Ddte Reeidenoe of the 
•idci " io XIll. V (1018). pp. 107 f. 

• Lepeine, DtnkmSUr, III, 107, m<i </. ZVIl, 111, |STO. 
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Phdenkia and Palestine. Even in the days of Akhenaten 
the Amana letters had already mentUmed the presenee of 
Ikmauana (Dansans)^ and ShakaUuhaf or Sheklal,* at 
Simyra^ of Shardwna^ or Shardanest* at Byblos, and of 
Lycian$ (Lukki) on the roads and coast of Syzia.^ like all 
robust a^ brave barbarians who filter into lands of old 
dvilixation, th^ hired out their strength to the highest 
bidders, sometimes taking service under Pharaoh, sometimes 
accqpting the pay of the Amorite princes or the Hittites. 
Towards 1800 b.c. the gradual infiltration developed into a 
steady migration, for the archives of Boghaz-Keui and the 
Egyptian texts suddenly reveal a dozen peoples of Asia Minor 
grouped round the Hittite army in Na^rina. Then appear 
for ^e first time in history those names made famous by the 
Homeric poems — Pidasa (Pedasians),* Masa (Mysians), Dar~ 
dantii (Dardanians), Iliuna (men of Dion), Kirkitha (men of 
Gorges in the Troad), beside the Lycians and the Dancans.* 
The cohesion of these tribes is striking; they seem all to come 
from the Troad.^ It really looks as if a relatively lunno- 
geneous population had emigrated in a compact mass towards 
the Fertile Crescent, under the pressure of the Ach«an 
peoples coming from the opposite shores of the Hellespontine 
Straits. 

Wedged in between these people of the Troad and the 
Egyptians, the Hittites found themselves in an awkward 
predicament. But Shubbiluliuma and his sons were experi- 
enced politicians and possessed a fine army. Powerless to 
expel the newcomers, they bound them by contracts and 
utilized them as mercenaries. With the petty kings of 
Naharina and the Lower Orontes, already broken in to 
diplomatic methods, Mutallu concluded treaties, some of 
which have been discovered at Boghaz-Keui. 

The Hittite kings had been able to array against Egsrpt 
one of those political and military partnerships to which 
modem history gives the name of cooftltont. Mutallu writes 

' Maipero, XX, II, p. 860, n. 1. 

■ Probably came from the legiona of SagaJassoa to the north of Piaidin 
(XX, II. p. 860). 

* From the diitrict of Sardei in Lydia (XX, II, p. 860, n. 8). 

« XX, II, p. 860, n. 8. 

* From Pedaaoi in the aouth of the Troad {/Had, VI, 84). 

^ • XVII, III, 11806, 840. * XXXllI, p. 464. 
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to the King of Aleppo^ Rifni«harrimft» to remind him thnt 
his father, Miirsil, had already concluded a paet with him, 
but the copy of the pact had been destroyed. So he sends 
him another tablet, sealed with his seal, containing the 
following clauses : 

** The Sun,* the great king, shall be the ally of Rimiiharrima, King of 
Aleppo, and Rimisharrima, King of Aleppo, shall be the ally of the Sna, the 
great king, the King of Khatti. The soca of the Snn, Mnnil, King of K^th 
shall be the allies of Rimisharrima, and he of them. . . . And we, sons of 
Shubbilnliuma,* the great king, altogether and with onr houses shall act 
as one in these circumstances. The gods of Khatti and the gods of Aleppo 
are witnesses thereof.*’* 

Other treaties of the same sort were no doubt made with 
the kings of Naharina, Carchemish, Kodi (C^ida), Kadesh, 
and Arvad, who, according to the Egyptian texts, ^ were 
allies of the Hittite great king. 

The treaty with the kingdom of Kizwadana, situated to 
the west of I^atti, was still more precise. This realm, which 
seems to have lain between Ass3rria and Khatti, was the 
object of quite exceptional watchfulness. In the time of 
Khattiisil it had belonged to Khatti; subsequently it had 
recovered its independence and had been joined to the 
kingdom of Kharri. Mursil had succeeded in attaching to his 
policy Shumashurra, the King of Kizwadana, and had bound 
him by a treaty of sixty-four articles, which included a clause 
providing for a military alliance. If I, the Sun, commence 
war upon any foreign country, be it Kharri, be it Arsawa, 
then Shumasharra will give 100 equipped^ horses and 1,000 
foot-soldiers, he shall fight in the army of the Sun. Their 
expenses en route, until they fight in company with the Sun, 
shall be provided for them by the Sun.” 

Such was the truly formidable coalition which Mutallu 
had been able to assemble against Rameses II. The strength 
of the army thus constituted lay in the number and the blind 
courage of these barbarian masses, but a real weakness re- 
sulted from its inexperience in scientific warfare and its lack 
of homogeneity. To it Rameses opposed a smaller but more 

* The Sun, the title taken by the Hittite king. On this see above, p. 890. 

* The King of Aleppo was therefore a son of Shnbbilnliama. 

■ Meissner, l.c., 85-M. 

* XVII, HI, I 806. 

* That is to say, chariots with their complement of three combatants each. 
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ootapmct army conqxised of four corps, the diriaiGii of Amon 
under the direct command of the king, and the divisions of 
Ba, Phtah, and Sutddiu. To this Egyptian militia were 
joined Sudanese black troops,^ **the Young Recruits of 
Amurru,” and some Shardana mercenaries.* The latter, 
only recently incoiporated in the Egyptian army, still kept 
their original armament — a long iron sword, a round shield. 



Fig. 86.— Thk Shardana in the Service of Rameses 11. 

and a metal casque surmounted by horns and a crescent — 
but they had adopted the twisted loincloth and the leather 
cuirass of the picked troops among the Egyptians. Their taU 
stature, fairness of skin, regularity of feature, and small 
moustaches excited surprise among the people of the Nile, 
and so the sculptors loved to depict them on temple walls 
(Fig. 86). The Pharaohs put into the field against the bar- 
barians other barbarians, a fact which invests the clash of 
Ihe two armies with a special interest. The campaign con- 

* The teste from Boghas-Keai call them " the troope from Mdukhe.'* 

■ Derived ia the firet piece from prisoners of war, XVII, III, § 807. 
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ducted in the fifth year of Rameaee 11 (ISfiS b.c.) culmtaiiiM 
in the Battle of Kadeih, the fint of the wwld’a great battlea 
of which we have a detailed account.^ 

The Egyptian army set out from Zalu at the end of 
April, 1295 B.C., and after a month’s march at a pace ot at 
least twelve and a half miles a day reached the latitude of 
the forts near Beirout. There “on the coast of the land 
of Amurru” it established its bases for commissariat and 
dep6ts for men and munitions, and advanced to the valley 
of the Upper Orontes, probably by way of the Nahr-el*Kdb. 
It marched down-stream wi^out opposition and reached 
“ the heights to the south of Kadesh.” 

Kadesh, on the site of the |Hresent Tell Aebi-Mandfih,* is a 
fortress perched on the top of a hill on the left bank of the 
Orontes at the confluence of a stream, a little south of the 
present Lake of Homs. The route followed crossed from 
the right to the left bank by a ford at the village of 
Shabtuna, six and a quarter miles above Kadedi. The banks 
are precipitous, towering above the river to a height of 100 
feet, and only leave one narrow passage, through which war- 
chariots could advance but slowly. Seen from Shabtuna, 
Kadesh on its hill forms a screen which masks a wide stretch 
of the horizon. Behind this screen Mutallu with all his forces 
was awaiting Rameses in silence. 

Reaching Shabtuna, Rameses, who knew nothing about 
the enemyV. position, was misled by two sham deserters sent 
expressly for this purpose by Mutallu.’ “Two Beduins 
(Shasu) came to say: ^Our brethren, who belong to the 
greatest of the families among those that are with this 
defeated one of Khatti, would be the slaves of Pharaoh and 
abandon this defeated one of Khatti. Now this defeated one 

> AH the aspects of this battle have been studied with great erudition by 
J. Breasted, The BattU of Kadesh, and XVll, III, |i 996-851. 

* See the photograph of the country as it looks to-day given in the aoooant 
of the archeological exploration carried out by J. H. Breasted in 1090, and 
published in the American Journal of Semitie iMnguages Qntyi 1099), p. 979. 

" The account of the battle of Kadesh has been preserved in two series of 
texts : first, a sort of OJficial BuUettn engraved on the walls of the templeB 
beside the bas-reliefs illustrating the battle ; second, a poetical account, cidlsd 
the Poem of Peniaur from the name of the scribe who has transcribed it 
on to papyrus. The translation will be found in Breasted, XVll, III, 
II 805 y. 
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of Khatti is encamped in the eanntry of Alq>po 9 north of 
Timcp;fiNrhefeantocomesouthbecaii8eof Phanudi. • • / 
Now» these were lying words that the two Shasu Bpake* for 
the defeated one of Khatti had sent them to sec where 
His Majesty was and to contrive some trick to prevent His 
Majesty’s soldiers from fighting. • . . And this conquered 
one of Khatti had come with all his chiefs from every 
country, with infantry and chariots, and was drawn up ready 
for battle behind perfidious Kadesh ; but His Majesty knew 
naught thereof. Then His Majesty came down into the plain 
and arrived to the north-west of Kadesh,”^ where Rameses 
pitched his cagip. 

This, then, was the situation: Rameses, believing the 
hostile army 100 miles farther north, crossed the ford of 
Shabtuna to take up his position beyond Kadesh, so as to 
cut off the town from any communication with the relieving 
army and to begin the siege in perfect security. For the 
occupation of this advance post he had taken with him only 
his bodyguard (the Shardana), and the division of Amon, the 
body of the army, delayed by the ford, where the chariots 
proceeded in single file, and also by the narrow way through 
a forest on the left bank between the ford and Kadesh (the 
Forest of Ray), was following in divisions with intervals 
between them. ** The division of Ra was (only) crossing the 
stream south of Shabtuna, at a distance of one iter (approxi- 
mately four miles) from the [division of Amon] . . . the 
division of Phtah was (still) to the south of tbe city of 
Aranami, and the division of Sutekhu was following on the 
march.”* 

However, Rameses sent a patrol in the direction of 
Kadesh (which was occupied by a garrison of the enemy). 
It brought back two Hittite scouts. Pharaoh, who was 
resting on his electron throne, cross-examined them himsdf.* 
**Who are you?” *^We belong,” answered the Hittite 
scouts, ”to the defeated one of Khatti. ’Tis he who has 
sent us to see where His Majesty was.” His Majesty replied : 

^ XVll, III, II 819-20 {Bulletin), The following quotations indicated by 
paragraphs are based upon XVll, III. 

* 1810 {Poem), 

* Not without haying them soundly flogged to make them speak the truth, 
an episode represented on the reliefs in the temples, | 880 ; cf, the drawing 
in XX, II, p. 892. 
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** Then where is he, the defeated one of Kbstti? Ihedheesd 
that he was in the country of Aleppo.*’ They replied: **Lo, 
the defeated one of Khatti is in readiness with the niunema 
mountaineers {Kha$tiu) whmn he has brouifht with faha to 
conquer, with all the countries of all the districts d the land 
of Khatti, of the land of Naharina, and of Kodi in their 
totality. They are provided with infantry and chariots, all 
well armed, and as numerous as the sand grains on the 
beach ; they are waiting, ready for battle, behind Kadesh the 
perfidious. . . 

This report fiUed the king’s tent with constematum; the 
council of chiefs was called together to hear, the confessions 
of the Hittites. Raineses interrogated his officers. **Look 
you, how the chiefs (both Egyptian and Asiatic) have acted I 
They have told Pharaoh that this defeated one of Khatti was 
in ^e land of Aleppo and that he had fled before His 
Majesty on learning of his approach I And this is what I 
hear at this hour from these scouts, that this defeated one of 
Khatti has come with men and horses as numerous as the 
sands, and that he is drawn up behind Kadesh the per- 
fidious. And the officers of this country, like those of the 
land of Pharaoh, knew naught of it!” Then the officers 
began to make excuses, laying the blame upon subordinates. 
** Orders were given to the vizir to hasten (the arrival) of Hu 
Majesty’s soldiers, who were still on the march south of 
Shabtuna, to bring them thither where His Majesty was.’” 
On the temple reliefs we see a horseman starting off at a 
gallop in search of the divuions that had remained behind.* 
While Rameses was holding a council meeting, MutaUu 
was acting. He had manoeuvred his left wing round Kaderii 
to keep out of sight of his foes, and on the right bank of the 
Orontes he was massing his chariots for the attack. ** He 
ordered his men into their chariots, a multitude more 
numerous than the sands, to the number of three men to 
each chariot, one of the three being a Hittite.”* MutaUu 
knew how to wait for the most favourable moment; that 
came when he saw the division of Ra debouching from the 
Forest of Bay. Then he sent them across the river south 

> BulUtin, |« 821 - 824 . 

* Qiampollion, Monumtntj de TtgyfUt I, PI. 18, p. 68. 

■ Potm. 1 870 . 
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di Kadedlif and ^ey made tiidr way among Hia Majeaty's 
•oldian, wbo wcfe cm the march and who understood nothing 
(of what was happening). Then His Majesty’s infantry and 
ehariots gave way before them and fled northward dght to 
the spot where His Majesty was.*’^ 



Map VII. — ^The Battle of Kadesh. 
(After Major Bume.) 


We can well imagine the division of Ra dispersed along 
the route in marching order at the end of a weary stretch. 
Surprised upon its right flank by the thunderous, terrifsring 
charge of 2,500 chariots in four groups” launched like a whirl- 
wind, it offered no resistance. The poem admits that (the 
Hittites) cut in two the division of Ra, which was marching 

« BmlUiin, 1 885. 

> Figure given in the Poem and the relieb, ff 812-886. 
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all un e onacl o iM and quite unable to reloim iti imnka lor 
batde.”^ 

The fugitives from the division of Ba poured pdl-mell into 
Bameses* camp, with the Hittite chariots hard on their beds; 
the result was frightful confusion. It is a miracle that 
Bameses and his whole advance guard were not captured or 
cut to pieces. Although the texts are silent cm the point, it 
may be inferred that the story of the Battle of Megiddo 
150 years before, which is the usual story of Oriental battles, 
repeated itsdf: the Hittite mounted troops arriving at 
Pharaoh’s camp had no thought but plunder, and let slip 
their prey while grasping the shadow. Bameses had time to 
arm himself for battle. ** When His Majesty saw that, he 
was filled with rage against them, like his father Mentu of 
Thebes. Taking his panoply of war, the king with his own 
hands seized his coat of mail and was like to Baal in his hour. 
He went himself to fetch his horses and brought them up in 
haste, being all alone. And he went among the ranks of the 
enemy, the men of this defeated one of Khatti. And His 
Majesty was like unto Sutekhu, the great one of valour. He 
began to cut and hack about among them, he drove them 
headlong, falling one over another, right to the waters of the 
Orontes. * I have conquered all the lands when I was quite 
alone, when my foot-soldiers and my chariots had abandoned 
me. No one of them returned. I swear, as Ra loves me and 
my father Turn favours me, that all that My Majesty has 
said above, 1 have done it in very deed in the sight of my 
foot-soldiers and my chariots !’ (Fig. 87). 

However much exaggeration is to be allowed for in this 
ending of the official bulletin, it is clear from all the docu- 
ments that Bameses kept his head and valiantly exposed his 
person with the decision, the courage, and the strength of a 
boyish hero. But it is no less certain that he would in the 
end have been overwhelmed by the Hittites in their chariots, 
had not the latter been surprised, in their turn, by the timely 
arrival of fresh Egyptian troops. That is deariy shown by 
the reliefs in the temples. At the conclusion of the council 
held in the camp, messengers on horseback and the vizir 
himself in a chariot had rushed to meet the delayed divisions. 
Avoiding being overtaken by the rout of the second division 
* 1 811. ■ This ii the end of the Bulletin, || 886-827. 
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(Ra)» the menengen and Ae vudr suooeeded in joiniiif the 
third divinon (Phtah) while it was in the Forest of Bay» and 
shouted : ** Forward, Pharaoh youp master [is attadmd]/’^ 
On the other hand, in the Forest of Bay marched also a corps 
of ** Pharaoh’s Young Troops (Naiuna) from the land erf 
Amurru,” coining, no doubt, from the depdts of the eoast 
where the army’s bases lay. These troops, in good order and 
composed of young soldiers full of ardour, quidkened stq), 
and, debouching from the forest, saw the tumultuous combat 
in the camp, where the Hittites were plundering, the Egyp- 
tians flying, while Pharaoh was fighting heroically in a 
comer of the field of battle. The unexpected arrival of the 
Young Men” and of the third division transformed the 
Egyptian rout into a Hittite defeat.* Let us leave the texts 
on the bas-reliefs to tell the tale. “Arrival of Pharaoh’s 
Naiuna from the land of Amurru. They found that the 
soldiers of the defeated one of Khatti had [invaded] His 
Majesty’s camp on the west side when His Majesty was left 
alone with no soldiers with him, since the soldiers of the 
(first) division of Amon, with whom His Majesty was, had 
not finished pitching camp, and the soldiers of the (second) 
division of Ra, with the soldiers of the (third) divisions of 
Phtah, were on the march, their troops having not yet come 
out of the Forest of Bay. Then the Naiuna cut in pieces the 
enemy belonging to the vile defeated one of Khatti when the 
latter entered Pharaoh’s camp. And Pharaoh’s oflicers slew 
them (too) without letting a single one of them escape.”* 

It is strange that Mutallu did not renew his attack after 
the arrival of the Egyptian reinforcements. The reliefs in 
the temples show us the rest of the Hittite army, all ready 
to intervene, drawn up in “two divisions of 9,000 soldiers 
and chariots behind the defeated one of Khatti”; some 
soldiers left the ranks to rescue the fugitives from the beaten 
army. But “Mutallu stood before his soldiers and his 
chariots, his face averted, his heart dismayed. He came not 
forth to fight through fear of His Majesty, since he had seen 

> II 888-384. 

* This has been weU brought out by Max Burchardt in Resder ** ^gypten 
und Hethiter ” {Die AUe Orient, 1919). See also the very tivdy oommeiitsry 
on and criticism of the battle by Major Burne, in XIll, VII, pp. 191.196. 

• 1840. 
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His Hsjesty vietorious ov«r the defeated one of Khatti and 
aU the piinces of all the countries who were with him/’^ 
However, beneath his eyes Rameses and his soldiers, now 
vietarioas, were throwing the Hittites into the river. There 
perished, cut down or drowned, the chiefs of the mounted 
forces and of the archers, the commander of the Hittite 
guard, the driver of Mutallu’s chariot, even one of his 



Fig. 88.— Tbi Hittite Resbives sescuing the Fugitives on the Bane 

OP THE OSONTES. 

brothers, the scribe of his archives, and other notables. The 
garrison of Kadesh succeeded with great difficulty in drag- 
ging some out of the water. We see the luckless prince of 
Aleppo held aloft head down by his own soldiers, to enable 
him to vomit up the water which he had swallowed* (Fig. 88). 
The final success of the Egyptians was not disputed. Mutallu, 
Bering night coming on and fearing the unexpected arrival 
of the (fourth) division of Sutridiu, was unwilling to embroil 
his reserves and yielded up the field of battle. 

> 1888 . 

■ This prince of Aleppo is probably Ihe Rimisharrima of the Hittite 
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Such mm the Imimnis hmMtf which beait no lort ef 
raemUawe to the IhMital ittedu aad the lingle coinbeta cl 
the eaiUcr cpodis. Here the itrategy of the chieb and Ihe 
tnnqiM’ ciqiiacity for cair3riiig out manoeuvres played a ao 
less decsisive part than the strength and courage of the 
combatants. A point to be noted is that the Hittites rather 
than the Egyptians give proof of foresight* skill* and resolu* 



Fig. 39.— The EG\pnANs stukhing Dapui. 


tion. Nevertheless, the discipline of the old troops and the 
spirit of the young king had redeemed the imprudence of the 
Egyptian General Staff, which lacked the sense to spy out 
ahead a hostile land or to cover its line of march. The final 
result is that the battle was indecisive and only a idctory for 
Rameses II in the obviously biassed £g 3 rptian documents.^ 

> It looks as if a long despatch, unfortunately much mutilated, from the 
archives of Boghas-Keui refers to the battle of Kadesh. In it there is a 
question of fact to be settled (as to the alleged Egyptian victory?), great 
arnues of the King of Egypt and of Khatti, three corps of troops on the 
march (the three Egyptian divisions which took part in the action?), the 
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The poem copied by the scribe Pentauri magnifies all the 
episodes of tiie battle and turns them to the glcoy of 
Raineses. At the mcmient when Pharaoh finds himself akme 
in his camp, which is givra over to Hittite idunderers, he 
turns in spirit to his house’s god and asks him inqieriously if 
he, too» has deserted him. 

'* Who art thou, then, my father Amon ? A father forgetful of his 
son? ... I can tiptm thee, O my father Amon ! Behold me here in the 
midst of peoples so numerous that no man knou^eth who are the nations 
leagued against me and I am all alone, none other is with me 1 My numerous 
wndiers have deserted me, none of my chariot-fighters hath regarded me 
when 1 have called upon them ; not one of them hath heard my voice when I 
cried to them. But I found that Amon is worth more to me than a million 
soldiers, than a hundred thousand chariots, than a myriad brothers or young 
sons; for numbers of men count for naught, but Amon prevaileth against 
them.** While the voice was echoed unto Hermonthis,* Amon arose at my 
bidding, he stretched out his hand towards me, he uttered a cry ot joy when 
he hailed me from behind : ** Face to face, face to face with thee, Rameses 
Meriamon, I am with thee ! ’I'is I, thy father ! my hand is with thee and I 
am worth more to thee than hundreds of thousands. I, the strong one who 
love valliance, I have recognized a courageous heart, and my heart is 
satisfied.** Then (continues Rameses), I am like to Mentu. To the right 
I hurl my spear, to the left I seize the enemies. I am as Baal in his hour 
before them. 1 have encountered two thousand five hundred chariots, and 
as soon as I am in the midst of them they are overthrown before my steeds. 
Not one of those men hath found courage for combat, their hearts fail them 
in their breast, fear paralyzeth their limbs. They know not how to launch 
their darts and have no longer any strength to hold their lances. I hurl 
them into the waters as the crocodile plungeth therein; they are prostrated 
face downwards one upon the other and 1 am slaying in the midst of them. 
He who falleth riseth not again. And so they say one to the other : ‘ This 
is not a man who is amongst us, it is Sutddin the great one of valour, it is 
Baal incarnate.’ ”* 

The real result of the battle came to this : Kadesh w^ub 
not taken, Rameses returned to Egypt to celebrate his 

triumph” and sacrifice some prisoners before Amon. In 
the following years Syria and Palestine as a whole rose 
against Egypt. 

Rameses II had to reconquer the western horn of the 


king sitting on his throne (like Rameses II in his camp), the black troops 
of Egypt, the army of Amurru (the Young Men?), the King of Aleppo, etc. ; 
r/. Meissner, Le., pp. 87-42. 

> Discovered by Champollion on a papyrus from Aiz-en-Provence. See 
the bibliography given by Maspero, XX, II, 896. 

* Former sanctuary of Mentu, aouth-wsst of Thebes. 

■ Maspero’s trandation. « 
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Fertile Creioent 8tq> by et^. We find a aiage of 
and tbe atoniiing of Dapur in the land of Amumi dqileted 
in great detail on a bae-relief in the Bamasieum (Fig. 89)» 
and a campaign in Naharina in the vicinity of Tiinq >9 a city 
where the statue of the king of Egypt had been a tiaditioBal 
object of adoration since the days of Thothmes HI.* It took 
sixteen years, from 1295 to 1279 b.c. to bring these cam* 
paigns to an unstable conclusion. 

However, Mutallu had died; his brother, Khattusil 11 
(1299-1255?), had replaced him upon the throne. Other 
perils were looming in the east and resulted in a change in 
the orientation of Hittite policy. 


m 

The EoYFTO-HrmTE Entente 

The rivalry between the Hittites and the Egyptians in 
the west of the Fertile Crescent was only one episode in the 
history of the Oriental world in the thirteenth century b.c. ; 
another rivalry was beginning to manifest itself in the east, 
in Mesopotamia — ^that between Assyria and Babylonia. For 
a detailed account of these events I refer the reader to 
M. Delaporte’s book in the History of Civilization. I will 
merely remark that, after centuries of waiting and restrained 
ambition, the kings of Assyria at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century possessed the forces necessary for an aggres- 
sive policy. Not only did they free themselves from the 
suzerainty, long fictitious, of Babylon, but Shalmaneser I 
(1290-1260 B.C.) conquered Diarbekir on the Upper Tigris, 
crossed the Euphrates, and captured Carchemish, at least 
for the time. Thus the Hittite realm was attacked on the 
flank by a vigorous adversary with fresh and already formid- 
able resources. The contest for hegemony in Syria came 
thereafter to take a second place in the concerns of Khattusil ; 
it was the Assyrian peril which seemed the most menacing. 

Hittite diplomacy immediately set to work. Against 
Assyria the natural ally was Babylon, the former suzerain 
of Assur. Khattusil H had already addressed himself to 
Kadashman-Enlil 11 to remind him of the old alliances 


> M 862 ^; r/. p.296, sufra. 
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between the CSttitee end theKeedte dynasty at the moment 
when Bameees n was eerioiiely threatening Syria. KhattuaS 
reminded the young king that on the death of hia father, 
Kadaahman-Turgu, he had himaell written to the nohlea of 
Babylon, urging them to recognize Kadashman-Bnlii. 
Khattoail complained that the Aaayriana and Arameana 
had interfered to slander him at Babylon. He repeated that 
there had been a treaty of alliance and fraternity between 
Kadaahman-Turgu and him, and quoted the following 
instance: 


** After the King of Egypt and I ^ere incensed against one another, 1 
wrote to thy father in these terms : * The King of Egypt is at war with me.* 
Then thy father wrote to me : * If the troops of the King of Egypt come, 
then I shall go with thee, and ... I will come in the midst of my sdldiers 
and of my chariots.* Thus thy father was ready tc< come. And now, O my 
brother, thy warriors call for thee, and say : ' Let us go with the warriors 
and the chariots.’ **‘ 

But the latter does not seem to have procured a military 
intervention by the Babylonian forces against Egypt; even 
in face of Assyria, Babylon confessed herself impotent. 

The consequence was that Khattusil looked forward to 
the conclusion of hostilities with Egypt, so as to be able to 
husband all his forces for use against the Assyrians and 
to secure if possible the support of Pharaoh in return for an 
equitable division in Syria. This reversal of alliances,” 
carried out with decision by Khattusil, culminated in 1279 
B.c. in the famous peace treaty with Rameses U. It is the 
first diplomatic instrument of international high policy thgt 
human archives have preserved to us. This very important 
monument has by good luck come down to us in a very 
satisfactory state of preservation. The Egyptian version, 
engraved upon the walls of Kamak and the Ramesseum at 
Thebes, has been known since Champollion’s time. The 
recent excavations at Boghaz-Keui have brought to light 
two copies of the Hittite version written in the Babylonian 
tongue.^ 

> Meissner, /.r., 45; Langdon, Kill, VI, p. 202. 

” Ibid.t pp. 46-67. A fresh comparison of the two vasions, which 
sometimes diverge from one another in phraseology together with a study 
of the historical conditions of the treaty, has recently been undertaken by 
Gardiner and Langdon, T)ie Treaty of Alliance between Hattnsil and 
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The treaty deter horn the middle ol the twenty^int feet 
of Remesee ll. It was nesotmted at Boghafr-Keui between 
the Hitlite and Egyptian plenipotentiaries. The final tent, 
written on a silver tablet sealed with Khattusil’s sealt was 
earned to Pi-Rameses in Eigypt by the Hittite mess enger 
Tarteshub and the Egyptian messenger Raines. This ffittite 
text leaves the initiative to Khattusilt who formulates the 
proposed clauses; Rameses figures in it only in a secondary 
rfile. Approved by Pharaoh and Amon, it was deposited in 
the archives and engraved just as it was on the walls of 
Thebes and elsewhere. On his part, Rameses had the 
counterpart written out by his Babylonian scribes ; this was 
the Eg]rptian text, in which he takes the initiative and the 
first place, Khattusil occupying only a subordinate place. 
The text includes most of the phrases of the Hittite minute, 
but omits the personal details referring to Mutallu and intro- 
duces a few trifling modifications. Copied out on a silver 
tablet stamped with Pharaoh’s seal, the Egyptian text was 
despatched to Khattusil and, after the approval of Teshub, 
was inscribed upon bricks and deposited in the archives where 
it was rediscovered by Winckler.^ 

Here is a translation of the version preserved in Egypt, 
that in which Khattusil takes the initiative : 

I. Preamble. — In the twenty-first year on the twenty-first day of the first 
month of winter under His Majesty the King of Upper and I^wer Egypt* 
Usermara-Setepenra, son of Ra, Raineses Meriamon ... on this day when 
His Majesty was in the city of Pi-Rameses . . . then came the messenger of 
the king . . . and the messenger of Khatti . . . bringing (the silver tablet) 
which the great chief of Khatti, Khattusil, had sent to Pharaoh to ask peace 
from His Majesty Rameses. 

Copy of the silver tablet which the great chief of Khatti, Khattusil, has 
sent to Pharaoh by the hand of his messenger Tarteshub and his messenger 
Rames. 

II. Title. — Treaty which the great prince ox Khatti, Khattusil the strmig, 
the son of Mursil, the great chief of Khatti, the strong, the son of the son of 
Shubbilnlinma, the great chief of Khatti, has made on a silver tablet for 
Usermara-Sete^ra, the great ruler of Egypt, the strong, the son of Men- 
mara,* the great ruler of Egypt, the strong, the son of the son of the son of 
Menpditira:* a genuine treaty of peace and fraternity giving peace (and 
fraternity between us by means of a treaty of Khatti with Egypt) for ever. 


Rameses II *' in XIII, VI, pp. 179-205. 1 summarise here the results of this 
admirable study. C/. also Reeder, “ Agypten und Hethiter,*' pp. 86 y., and 
XVII, III, If 807 y. 

* Langdon, l.c., 109-201. * Seti 1. 


• Rameses 1. 
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III. Prtvious TrioHu.^lo. the past and from all eternity as ooncarns tlm 
titnation of the gnat ruler of Egypt and of the gnat chief of Khattii god bed 
not permitted that there should be war between them thanks to a tre^. But 
in the time of Mutallu, the great chief of Khatti, my brother^ the latter 
warred (against Rameses-Meriamon), the great ruler of Egypt. And so, 
henceforth, dating from this day, bdliold, Khattusil, the great chief of 
Khatti, has made a treaty to render permanent the situation which Phra has 
created, and which Sutekhn has created for the land of Egypt with the land 
of Khatti so as not to allow of hostilities existing between them for ever. 

IV. Present Treaty , — ^Then Khattusil, the great chief ot Khatti, has him* 
sdf made a treaty with the great ruler of Egypt, Usermara-Setepenra, to 
date from this day to establish a real peace and a real fraternity between us 
for ever. And he is in fraternity with me and at peace with me, and I, I 
am in fraternity with him and at peace with him for ever. 

And the children's children of the great chief of Khatti shall be in 
fraternity and at peace with the children's children of Rameses-Meriamon, 
the great ruler of Egypt, being in our position of fraternity and peace. 
And the land of Egypt with the land of Khatti is at peace and in frater- 
nity, as we are for ever, and hostilities shall exist no more between them 
ever. 

V. Mutual Prokibitian of Invasion , — ^Tbe great chief of Khatti shall not 
invade the land of Egypt to plunder anything there ever; and Usennara- 
Setepenra shall not invade the land of Khatti to plunder anything there 
ever. And as to the regular treaty which existed in the time of Shubbilu- 
liuma, the great chief of Khatti, and likewise with the regular treaty which 
existed in the time of Mutallu, the great chief of Khatti, my brother, I will 
uphold them. Behold then, Ramesra-Meriamon, the great ruler of Egypt, 
upholds the peace made between us from this day, and we will act in con- 
formity with this regular situation. 

VI. Defensive Alliance against an Enemy Abroad . — ^If any other enemy 
come into the lands of Usermara-Setepenra, the great ruler of Egypt, and if 
he send unto the great chief of Khatti to say : ** Come with me to aid me 
against him,” the great chief of Khatti shall come with him, the great chief 
of Khatti shall slay his enemy. But if it be not the will of the great chief 
of Khatti to cmne (in peison), he shall send his soldiers and his chariots and 
shall slay his enemy. 

VII. Common Action against Rebellious Subjects.— li Rameses-Meriamon, 
the great ruler of Egypt, have cause for anger against his own subjects, and 
if they do any act of offence against him, and if he set out to slay his 
enemy, the great chief of Khatti shall act in conjunction with him to destroy 
anyone against whom they have cause for anger. 

VIII. IX, X. (Here follow reciprocal clauses providing for Rameses* hdp 
against an attack from abroad or a revolt among Khattusil’s subjects and a 
mutilated clause relating to the succession to the throne in the two 
countries.) 

XI. Extradition of Imfortant Fugitives . — If a great lord flee from the 
land of Egypt and come to the land of the great chief of Khatti, or if it 
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be a dty or a district bdoagiog to the territories of Rsawsss Meriemon^ lha 
great reler of Egypt, that cobms to the great chief of Khatti, the great chiel 
of Khatti Shan not reoeiee the same The great chief of Khatti dudl base 
him brought to Usermara-Setopeura, the great ruler of Egypt 

XII. Extrmditi0m a/ Commom Or if it be a man or two asen 

wboni none know at all, who flee . . . and if they cone to the land of Khatti 
to be the senrants of another, they shall not be totarated in the land of 
Khatti, bat they shall be brought to Ramesea-lferiamoii, the great ndar of 
Egypt. 

XIll-XlV. {Etcifroeal clamsei relating to Hittite refugees,) 

XV. The Hittite and Egyptian Deities Witnesses to the Treaty.— Ym all 
the words in the treaty made by the great chief of Khatti with Rameses- 
lieriamon, the great ruler of Egypt, written on a silver tablet, lo, for all 
these words a thousand deities male and femsle of those of the land <rf 
Khatti, with a thousand deities male and female ci those of the land of 
Egypt, th^ are with me as witnesses to these words ; the sun, lord of heaven, 
the sun of the city of Arinna.' Sutdchu, lord of hMven, Sutekfau of Khatti 
(then follow eleven other Sutekhus), Astarte of the land of Khatti (here follow 
ten other deities), the queen of heaven, the gods, masters of the oath, the 
goddesses mistresses of the oath, the mistress of the oath lahara, the mistresses 
of the mountains and the rivers of the land of Khatti, the deities of the 
land of Kiswadana, Amon, Phra, Sutekhu, the deities male and female, the 
mountains and rivers of the land of Egypt, the heavens, the earth, the great 
sea, the winds, the clouds. 

XVI. Comwunatory Clause against Anyone who does not observe the 
Treaty. — ^AU these words written on this silver tablet of the land of Khatti 
and the land erf Egypt, whosoever shall not observe them, a thousand gods 
of the land of Khatti and a thousand gods of the land of Egypt diall 
destroy his house, his land, and his servants. On the other hand, whosoever 
riiall observe these words which are on this silver tablet, be he Hittite or 
Egyptian, and whosoever shall not neglect them, a thousand deities of the 
land of Khatti and a thousand deities of the land of Egypt shall cause him to 
be in good health and to live, him and his houses and his land and his 
servants. 

XVII. Amnesty for Persons Extradited. — If a man flee from the land of 
Egypt, or two or three, and if they come to the great chief of Khatti, the 
great chief of Khatti shall arrest them and shall have them sent to Usermara- 
Setepenra, the great ruler of Egypt. But, as for the man who shall be 
brought to Rameses-Meriamon, the great ruler of Egypt, let not his fault 
be imputed to him, nor let his house nor his wives nor his children be 
destroyed, nor let his ^es, his ears, bis mouth, nor his limbs be injured,* 
nor let any accusation be brought against him. 

XVIII. [Reciprocal clause respecting Hittxte refugees.) 


Patron deity of the Hittite royal family ; Arinna lies to the south of the 
Anti-Taurus on the river Sarus in Cappadocia. 

* Mutilations included among the judicial penalties. 
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XIX. DucrifHon of iho Sihfor is sdi«t is ia tin osntn d 

tliA sUfier tablet ; 

Cl 

Obverse : a figure ocNDsisting of a likeness of Sutekhu embracing a likeness 
of the great prince of Khatti encircled by a legend saying : Seal of Sutekhu, 
the ruler of heaven, seal of the treaty made by Khattusil, the great chief 
ol Khatti, the strong, the son of Mursil, the great chi^ of Khatti, the 
strong. ^Vhat is within the border which frames the relief is the seid of 
Sutekhu. 

Rqyerse : a figure consisting of a female hkeness of the goddess of Khatti 
embracing a female likeness of the princess of Khatti encircled by a legend 
saying : Seal of the Sun of the city of Arinna, lord of the land, seal of 
Pudukhepa, princess of the land of Khatti, daughter of the land of Kiz- 
wadana priestess (?) of the city of Arinna, mistress of the land, servant of 
the goddess. What is within the border which frames the rdief is the seal 
of the Sun of Arinna, lord of the whole land. (C/. f ig. 40.) 

Such a document speaks for itself ; we need not emphasise 
the tone of perfect equality and sincere fraternity which 
has been established quite naturally between the haughty 
Pharaoh and the defeated wretch of Khatti,” nor on the 
ingenuity and complexity of the phraseology providing the 
prototype for subsequent treaties of the world’s history. Let 
us just note the final clause, in which the deities of the 
cities and those of Nature participate as witnesses to and 
guarantors for the treaty ; in this respect at least we are still 
within the mental environment of primitive peoples. Above 
the armies drawn up for battle and the diplomatists seated 
at the council table we perceive the great divine figures 
created by the imagination of Hittites and Egyptians, some- 
times struggling in mortal combat, sometimes treating one 
another as allies and brothers. 

In the archives of Boghaz-Keui we have good written 
evidence which leaves no room to doubt that this pact re- 
flected the secret desires of the two allies. It is curious that 
no geographical delimitation of frontiers should have been 
laid down in the treaty. We shall admit with the majority 
of historians that the Hittites kept Syria as far south as 
Eadesh, while the Egyptians retained Palestine and the 
coastal towns as far north as Byblos or thereabouts. But it 
may apparently be inferred from this very omission that 
Rameses and Khattusil wanted to give themselves the 
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illtuioD «iid» aboye all, to make the rat of the worid bdieve 
that their foroes were thenceforth induBolubly united and 
that their two empires would form but one for ever. 

Such is the conclusion warranted by several letters dis- 
covered at Boghaa-Keui. One emanates from the Eg3fptian 
Queen, Naptera. She writes to *^her sister,** the Hittite 
Queen Pudukhepa, heiress to the land of Kizwadana, whom 
Khattusil respected almost as an equal : 

*' 1 (Naptera), thy sister, am well and my land is well. As for thee, my 
sister, mayest thon be wdl and may thy land be well. Now, I have heard 
that my sister has written to me to have news of me and that ^e has written 



The god Teshub in 
Egyptian dress. 


The goddess of 
Kadrab. 


Hittite god em- 
bracing the king of 
Khatti. 


Fig. 40.— Hittite and S\eian Deities. 


to me about the situation of true peace and true fraternity of the great 
king, the King of Egypt, with the great king, the King of Khatti, his 
brother. May Ra and Te^ub raise up thy head. Ra shall grant, for good, 
peace and true fraternity between the great king, the King of Egypt, and the 
great king, the King of Khatti, his brother, tor all eternity. As for me, I am 
in the friendship of sisterhood with the great queen, my sister, and I am so 
to-day for all eternity.”* 

The same tone is sounded in a letter sent by Rameses 11 
to the King of Mira (a country in Asia Minor whieh cannot 
yet be exactly located) : 

“ Know that the text of the oath which I have sworn for the great King 
of Khatti, my brother, is laid at the feet [of the god Teihob], and Uw 


1 Meissner, Lc., pp. 69*60. 
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f(Mt f odt are witneisei thereto. Know that the text of the oath which the 
great King of Khatti has ewoin for me is deposited at the feet of Ra, and the 
great gods are witnesses thereto. I am faithful to this oath and I shall 
not put it aside. As for thee, believe not the false words thou hast heard 
[on this subject]. Know that in the true condition of peace and fraternity 
in which I now am with the great King of Khatti, I will abide therein for 
an eternity."' 

Khattuail pursued the same tactics with his neighbours. 
He wrote to the King of Babylon, Kadashman-Enlil II : 

'* The King of Egypt and I have contracted an alliance and have become 
brothers. We give you to know what follows : ‘ We are brothers and we 
win be the enemies of our common enemy, and the friends of our common 
friend. . . 

Then Khattusil shows against what enemy this alliance 
with Rameses was directed and in what direction he expects 
to carry the King of Babylon : 

" I have learnt that my brother has now become a man, and that be is 
passionately fond of hunting. I am greatly rejoiced that Teshub has 
rendered prosperous my brother's posterity. For this reason march and 
ravage thy enemy’s land. When I hear that my brother has slain his enemy, 
then shall I say of my brother : ‘ He is a king who knows how to bear arms.* 
Let not my brother hesitate, let him march against his enemy's land. Slay 
the enemy. . . . March against a land in comparison wherewith thou art 
three times, four times superior.*'* 

No doubt Assyria is here referred to, but it was a long 
journey for the messengers who went from Naharina to 
Babylon, and they had to travel along the Assyrian frontiers , 
despatches were often intercepted. And so Khattusil men- 
tions no names ; but each saw clearly into the other’s game. 

Besides these political relations, commercial transactions 
were not overlooked. The Hittites possessed mines, and the 
Hittites were in voluntary or forced relations with those 
Asianics to whom the Achseans and the Dorians from Europe 
were bringing iron and then steel, those metals, hitherto 
almost unknown among Oriental peoples, which were going 
to revolutionize armaments and industrial equipment and 
prepare the way for changes in the supremacy. Rameses 11, 
who was fully alive to the importance of such questions, had 
written to Khattusil to secure iron from the land of Kizwa- 
dana. Khattusil replies with more or less sincerity : 

' Meissner, Lr., p. 68. • * Ibid., p. 60. * Ibid,, p. 60. 
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** As for the pore im eboot whkh thoo writcet to me, X hose bo post 
ino ia'mj megeejnm in Kiswsdene. The moneDt is not opportune for Ihn 
menofsctiise of iron. Neserthelass, I hnse written ordering the Bmnnfeetnm 
of pore iron. As jet it is not finished, bfiit, es soon es it is, I ihnil send 
it thee. To^j I send thee onlj en iron dagger.*'* 

Sudi good rdatioiig miiaty as in the days of the entente 
with Mitanni» culminate in an alliance by blood. In the 
thirty-fourth year of his reign (li66 b.c.) Bameses 11 mairied 
one of the daughters of Khattusil, whom the Hittite king 
conducted in person ri^t to Bgypt. Never before had any 
great king of Asia made such a journey, which surpassed the 
normal limits of Court politeness and smacked strongly of an 
act of vassalage. The impression produced in Egypt was 
profound and is reflected in the official documents. On a 
great stele in the temple of Abusimbd the god Phtah of 
Memphis quotes, among the signal benefits which he has 
accorded to the king, the fact that “ the land of Khatti was 
among the subjects of his palace.” 

** 1 have put it in their hearts to come themselves with their tribute 
which their chiefs have levied as first fruits of their own possemions for thy 
person. His eldest daughter* is at their bead to satisfy the heart of Thy 
Majesty. Mysterious marvel, she knows not the amiable design which 1 
have brought to fruition for thy desire. . . . Nothing (like thereto) had 
been heard of since (the time) of the gods. Secret annals exist in the 
libraries from the days of Ra to Thy Majesty, but that the land of Khatti 
should conceive its destiny with a single heart with Egypt, that had never 
been known.*’* 

The full account of Khattusil ’s journey^ to Egypt is 
engraved upon the walls of the [lortico of Abusimbel. 

Rameses recalls that Khattusil had once demanded a permanent peace 
(** from year to year ”), and that he had planned to send him presents with 
his ddest daughter. A papyrus of this epoch describes in poetic style the 
supposed preparations made by KhattusiL Ttie latter had written to the 
prince of Kodi (Cilicia) to say : " Make thee ready that we may go to Egypt. 
The word of the god has been made manifest;* let us make overtures to 
Rameses. He gives the breath of life to those whom he loves and so every 
land is at his disposal and Khatti is in his power alone : if the god receive 


' Meissner, /.r., p. 61. ■ Khattusil's daughter. 

* Cf. XVII, III, 1 410 (Lepsius, Denkmaler, HI, 194). 

* The text is unfortunatdly in a bad state of preservation and inadoqnatidy 
published (Lqisius, Denkm., Ill, 106, and Bonriant in IV, XVllI, 164; r/. 
Breasted, American Journal oj Semitic Languages (Oct., 1006), p. 6, and 
XVllI, III, II 416-428. 

* lliat is, Teshub had authorized the joum^ and the marriage. 
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aot hit offering!, Khatti ihaU not eee tho water of heaven again; for it ie 
in the power of Rameeee.**^ Then Xhattnsil win set on the march with hie 
daughter and hie vaeeale and a whole retinue and a convoy of vhhidea. 
IWhm they arrived at Zahi, the Egyptian adminiatratore wrote to Pharaoh 
to get inatmctione ; *' Bdiold, the great prince of Khatti arrivea with 
hie daughter and many preaente of aU aorta. And behold the prince of 
Khatti and the prince [of Kodi and the men] of Khatti are bringing 
after traveraing many mountains and difficult ways to reach Hia Majesty's 
frontiers."* 

His Majesty received this message in his palace with joy in his heart 
and having heard audi strange and unexpected news, he gave orders to his 
army and princes to receive the visitors in haste. Then he took oonnsd 
with himself and said : " Who are these new arrivals? Now, a messenger 
cannot go to Zahi at this season of rain upon the high mountains in winter I" 
Then he went to take counsd of the god Sutekhu, him " who makes rain and 
cold on the [mountains].*’ The oracle reassured him and soon the Hittite 
company " arrived safe and sound and marching quick step. The daughter of 
the great chief of Khatti was marching at the head of the army [of Pharaoh], 
and all were mingled with the foot>aoldiers and the lueses of Khatti, and 
all, Hittite warriors and Egyptian soldiers, [welcomed with feasts] ate and 
drank face to face without fighting. . . . Then the great chiefs of all the 
lands came and prostrated themselves before His Majesty." 

The marriage was celebrated forthwith. Rameses gave 
the princess the rank of great royal wife with the royal 
cartouche and a solar name. Henceforth she was called 

The-great-one-who-sees-the-beauties-of-the-Sun ” (Drtmau- 
neferura). At the top of the stele which describes the 
marriage — a stone marriage notice the text of which spreads 
over forty-one lines along a length of 100 metres — ^Rameses, 
seated on his throne in a naos, is receiving the worship of his 
new wife, dressed in Egyptian costume, and of the great 
Prince of Khatti, who has kept the long robe and pointed 
tiara of his country (Fig. 41). 

From the marriage of Rameses with the Hittite princess 
one daughter was bom. In a letter discovered at Boghaz- 
Keui the hope is expressed that Rameses may some day 
bring her to the Hittites’ land, where she would be given a 
kingdom.” We do not know whether this family visit was 
paid. In any case, an inscription drawn up in the Persian 
period has preserved the memory of the despatch of a 

* A survival of the belief in the king’s magic power of making rain. 

• Paf. Anastasi, II, PI. 2, 11. 1-6; Maspero, XX, II, p. 404; cf. XVII, III, 

1 426. A description of the Hittite corthge is also given on a stde discovered 
atCoptos;^/. XVII, 111,1428. 

> Meissner, It., p. 68. 
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magician and a god to the land of Bekhten (Naliarinaf ) to 
cure Bcntresh, the royal princcm of the country.' 

The Prince of Bekhten (he ia called the Great Hittita)» 
who has given his eldest daughter, Neferura, to Pharaoh to 
be his bride, implores the aid of his mighty son-indaw and 
ally to deliver one of his daughters who had stayed at home 
from an evil spirit which possessed her. The magician whom 
Pharaoh first sends loses his science abroad. Then the king 
sends from Thebes the statue of the god Khonsu with a great 
retinue. After a journey lasting a year and five months 



Fig. 41.— The Hittite King aki> his Daugmteb adoiinc Rameses II 
(Abusihbel). 

Khonsu is brought before the possessed princess, exorcises 
the demon, and compels him to flee, though not without 
granting him honourable terms of capitulation.’ The event 
was regarded as legendary until the discovery of the Tell-el- 
Amama letters. They contained evidence that such inter- 
changes of doctors, magicians, and healers between the 
sovereigns of Thebes and Babylon and their Asiatic allies 
were common occurrences and ^at at times the deities came 
in person. In his last sickness Amenophis 111 had implored 
that the goddess Ishtar, ** the dear lady of Nineveh,” might 
come to him. Questioned by Dushratta, she had graciously 
said : ” I am willing to go to £g 3 i>t, the land which my heart 
loveth.” Dushratta accordingly sent her, with the prayer 
that she might grant his dear friend a hundred thousand 
years of life.’ The stele of Bentresh describes in the guise of 

* Stele of the princeBS of Bekhten from the temple of Khonsu at Kaniak 
(Champollion, Notices deseriftives, II, 280). 

■ CA Maspero, Contes populaires, p. 186 ; XVll, 111, |fi 489-487. 

■ C/. Niebuhr, " Die Amarna-Zeit ** (in Die AUe Orient, 1008), p. 16. 
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a legend a Bimilar episode in the family rdations between 
the Court of Rameses II and tiiat of the Hittites (c/. Dda- 
poite» Muopotaimiaf p. 284). 

To recapitulate, then, we may say that for half a century 
— roughly from 1279 to 1250 b.c. — ^the entente between the 
Courts of Thebes and Boghaz-Keui had replaced the Egyp- 
tian Empire by an Egypto-Hittite condominium which, 
honestly worked, seems to have established peace in the 
East. 

However, the deaths of Khattusil (about 1255 b.c.) and 
of Rameses U (about 1284 b.c.) coincided with a sudden 
and profound enfeeblement of this hegemony on two sides. 
Khattusil’s son Dudhalia, and his grandson Amuanta, were 
sovereigns without glory, whose authority and possessions 
crumbled away so completely that after them the Hittite 
kingdom, in a sense, disappeared from history (1255-1200).^ 
The Boghaz-Keui archives cease abruptly after Khattusil’s 
reign ; it does not look as if this cessation was fortuitous ; as 
in the case of Tell-el-Amama, it is to be explained by the 
total eclipse of the royal administration. At the same time 
the Assyrians, led by Tukulti-Inurta I (1260-1240 b.c.), 
crushed the Hittites’ ally, the dynasty of Babylon, occupied 
the old capital for seven years, and began to restore the 
union of the Semitic peoples in Mesopotamia. To the north 
and west they set foot in Commagene and on the banks 
of the Upper Euphrates, attacking the southern Hittite 
provinces on the flank. However, it was not the Assyrians 
who struck the first decisive blow at the kings of Boghaz- 
Keui. Once more the irresistible, but to some extent name- 
less, power of a vast migration of peoples swept away the 
attempts at empire and introduced fresh elements into 
Oriental politics. 

* G. Contenau, " The Hittites ’* lo Hercure de France (Mar. 1, 1922), 

p. 886. 
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IV 

The P10KJB8 OP THE Noeth and of tbe Sea nr m Eaop 

It WEB towards the aid of the thirteendi eentury— 
roughly from 1880 to 1105 b.c. — that a new wave in the 
migration of Aryan peoples come from Europe broke vpon 
the coasts and maritime provinces of Asia Minor, Ssrria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. There are no tests to enli|^ten os as 
to the causes or origins of the invasions, but ardusidofioal 
data aSard abundant testimony to a general upheaval in the 
Mediterranean world. During the eourse of tiie Siirteenth 
century the Achaans, equipped with iron weapons and im- 
plemoits, arrived in the Pdoponnese and the isles from 
Thessaly. They overwhdmed the Myoenssans’ cities, crushed 
or drove out the £gean peoples, and, following hot on their 
heels, hurled themselves across riie islands right to the coasts 
of Syria and Libya. From Marmarica to the Bosphorus a 
whirlwind of human masses raged hither and thither for half 
a century ; whole pieoples migrated, long^tablished popula- 
tions were expdled, newcomers established themselves often 
by successive colonizations in sites comparatively remote 
from their starting-point. The consequence was the end of 
the Mycensan hegemony in the Mediterranean, the ruin of 
the Hittite Empire, the incurable decadence of Egypt, not to 
the advantage of the new intruders, but rather to the profit 
of peoples already organized — ^the Assyrians and subse- 
quently the Persians. 

The detailed examination of the cataclysm in the Medi- 
terranean belongs to M. Glotz’s book in this series ; here we 
shall only consider its general consequences from the point of 
view of the empires of the East and of Egypt in particular. 

From the beginning of the XIXth Dynasty the storm had 
been threatening the coasts of Egypt, but at a point which 
for centuries had caused Pharaoh no serious anxiety — the 
north-west frontier on the coast of Libya. It is evident that 
by the end of the fourteenth century the shores of Libya had 
b^ assailed by Mediterranean pirates and invaders, who 
had driven the African tribes before them to the assault on 
Egypt.^ Seti I had had to repulse two attadu on the Delta 

* The triumphal hymn of Thothmea III already namea aide by aide the 
Libyana and the Utenau ** come from the lake *’ {infra, p. 879). 
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by the libyans.^ Rameses, in his turn, defeated them, and 
was surprised to capture among their ranks numerous ** Shar- 
dana, come from the midst of the Sea,”‘ whom the Egyptians 
had encountered in the ports of Syria in the time of the 
XVnith Dynasty (vide aupra^ p« 290). He made use of 
these barbarians, enrolling them among the Egyptian militia, 
where they fought valiantly in the campaign against the 
Hittites (euprat p. 818). As for the Libyans, Rameaes could 
not prevent their peaceable intrusion into the Delta, where 
they installed thonselves as half-sedentary tribes round 
Memphis and Heliopolis as well as in the oases.’ They 



Libyan. Assyrian. 

Fig. 42. — ^Two New Adversaries of Egypt. 


remained in contact with the migrants of the Mediterranean, 
whom the Egyptian texts will henceforth call “ the Peoples 
of the North ” and Peoples from the Sea.” 

The Peoples of the North and of the Sea attempted an 
invasion of Eg3rpt on two occasions. 

The first time was almost immediately after the death of 
Rameses 11, in the fifth year of his son and successor, the 
already ageing Pharaoh Memeptah (1229 b.c.). In a time of 
perfect peace a torrent of peoples coming from Libya flooded 
the western frontiers of the Delta. Among them the Egyp- 
tian texts mention the Lycians and the Shardana, whom we 

‘ XVII, III, SI 122-132. ■ /btd,, I 491. • Ibid., S 670. 
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know wdl, ind who readied the ahoiea of Afrien from the 
eoaata of Aaln Minor; then fdr the lint time in hiatory i^pear 
the namea of the Admna (AhooMitha)^ and the Btruaeana 
(Tioraha), the one come from Theasaly, the othera probably 
qvung from the Tyraeni of Lemnos, who travelled from Asia 
to Italy with the Siculans (recogniiaUe under the name 
SkakaUuhaf from Sagalaasos in Piaidia). With the Achriana 
we aee what we call the European racea entering upcm tiie 
stage of world history.* In addition to their physical type, 
markedly different tom that of other Orientals, the di^ 
tinguiahing marks of the newcomers were their iron swords 
and tools, their body armour, and their metal greaves,* which 
make the warriors — well greaved. The Egyptians 

proudly enumerated such trophies among the qxiils taken on 
the battlefidd. 

Just as the peoples tom the Troad had attached them- 
selves to the Hittite organization, so the Achaeans, Etruscans, 
Shardana, Siculans, and Lycians had been incorporated in a 
Libyan army for this war against Memeptah. In it we recog- 
nize the names of old tribes, the Temhu and the Mashuasha, 
already employed as mercenaries by Rameses II. But we 
see the genuine Libyans (Lihu) also appearing, tall bar- 
barians with white skin, fair hair, and blue eyes, whose 
northern origin is betrayed by these physical marks. They 
had the same armament as the Egyptians and, like them, 
used the horse and the war-chariot. Their names and those 
of their chiefs exactly recall those of the Numidians of 
classical history. There is no doubt that an invading stream 
coming tom ^e Atlas region, and possibly Europe, swept 
along in its wake a certain number of Berber clans.^ This 
intelligent and sturdy race came to take command of the 
heterogeneous mass which the Mediterranean had just cast 
up upon the shores of Libya. 

About the month of April, 1229 B.C., Memeptah at 

> With the mention of ** Akawasha of the aea ** (ZVll, III, |i 606.601), 
and **Twrdia of the tea” f 130). 

' Maspero, XX, II, pp. 480 y.; Hall, XIX, 876. An excellent historical 
account of our knowledge of these peoples is given by Hall, *' The Peoples of 
the Sea ** in the Beeutil des Etudes igyf/ologigues didiies d /. 
ChamfoUion (1922). 

* The Achaans, the Shardana, and the Philistines, poeseMsd sndi ifoo 
weapons. • Maspero, XX, II, 480. 
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Memphii leanied that ** the King of the Libyans, Maeyty, 
was coming from the land of Tdienu with hb archers and a 
eoalitkm of * Peoples of the North,’ composed of Shardana, 
Sieuiaas, Achcans, Lycians, and Etruscans, bringing the 
pick of Ihe warriors of each country.” His aim was to attadk 
the western frontier of Egypt in the plains of Perir.^ The 
danger was all the graver since the province of Palestine was 
itsdf affected by the disturbance. Indeed, it looks as if 
the Hittites had been embroiled in the turmoil, although 
Memeptah had continued his good offices on their behalf, 
** sending them wheat by his ships at the time of a dearth, 
to make the land of Khatti live.’” Pharaoh went to take 
advice from the image of Phtah; the god sent him an en- 
couraging dream and advised him to attach. The battle 
lasted six hours, during which the Egyptian archers inflicted 
great slaughter upon the barbarians. Meryey fled at top 
speed, abandoning his arms, his treasures, and his harem. 
On the picture the artist has entered among the slain 6,859 
Libyans, 222 Siculans, 742 Etruscans, and Shardana and 
Acheans by thousands ; more than 9,000 swords and pieces 
of armour and a great booty were captured on the battlefield. 

Memeptah engraved a hymn of victory on the walls of his 
mortuary temple at Thebes, in which he described the panic 
among his enemies. Among the Libyans the young men 
said one to the other of the victories, ^ We have had none 
since the days of Ra,’ and the old man said to his son, * Alas 1 
poor Libya!’ The Tehenu have been consumed in a single 
year.” And the other provinces outside Egypt were also 
reduced to obedience. ‘^Tehenu is laid waste, Khatti is 
pacified, Canaan is pillaged, Ascalon is despoiled, Gezer is 
captured, Yenoam is annihilated, Israel is made desolate and 
has no more any crops, Kharu is become like a widow (with- 
out support) over against Egypt. All the countries are 
unified and pacified.’” 

We must not take Memeptah’s words at their face value, 
for shortly after his death (1224 b.c.) Egypt fell into a state 

> XVll, III, H 579 y. > Ibul., fi 580. 

■ FI Petrie and Spiegdburg, Stx Temples at Thebes, Pla XIII and XIV ; 
cf, XVII, III, 1617. This IS the famous SieU of Israel where, for the 
first time as far as we know, the^name of Isiad appears in an Egyptian text. 
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of utter enavehy, whkh m ooutemporery document dcMfibee 
in the fdUowinf terms : ** The land of Egypt was abandoned* 
and every man in it was robbed of his rights* and there was 
no longer any (supreme) head fcxr many years until other 
times arrived. The land of Egypt was in the power of the 
great ones and rulers of the cities* each slaying his neighbour* 
great or small. Other times came thereafter* years of distress 
when larsu* a Canaanite (hharu)* fulfilled the function of a 
prince. He held the old land before him under his sole 
command; he kept his partisans united and ravaged the 
goods (of others).’*^ 

In ^ese troubled times the frontiers of Egypt were badly 
guarded ; at least* in the Ddta we see moving about freely 
those Libyan and Asiatic tribes for whom Egypt in her 
moments of weakness was always such a tempting prey. 
There were also in the land* numbered by hundred of 
thousands* prisoners of war brought from Syria* Palestine* 
and Libya* engaged in heavy labour in the mines or stone 
quarries. In such political circumstances they would revolt* 
plunder the countiy* or return to their own lands. According 
to traditions gathered by the Greek historians* some Baby- 
lonians captured by Sesostris (Rameses II ? ) rebelled and 
built themselves a city near Memphis* in which they were 
masters and which they called Babylon; so some Trojan 
captives founded the city Troiu (Turah) in the same region.’ 
Some Israelites found themselves to the east of the Delta 
under similar conditions; they* too* seized the favourable 
moment for escaping from the persecution of their con- 
querors, and this was the Exodus, Many historians place 
it at the epoch of Memeptah.’ However* the stele quoted 
above* which mentions Israel in Canaan in the days of that 
Pharaoh* provides an argument in favour of an Exodus com- 
pleted by the end of the XVIIIth Dynasty* at the moment 
when the Khabiri (Hebrews?) of the Amama letters were 
joining their forces with those of the Hittites to undermine 
Egyptian power in Palestine.^ 

The royal power was not re-established in Egypt till the 
beginning of the XXth Dynasty with the accession of 

> Great Harris Papyrus, PI. LXXV, U. 2.6; XVII, IV, 1 896. 

* Diodorus, 1, 66 ; cf. Maspero, XX, II, p. 441. 

> XX, II, pp. 442 y. « On this lee HaU, XIX, 406 ff. 
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Barnes^ m (1200-1169 Bx.)* This firince was the laat of 
the great Pharaohs. He strove to imitate his great ancestor, 
Bameses n, in all his actions, and most especially in the 
arduous tadc of restoring, if not the empire, at least the 
prestige of Egypt. 

Bameses HI soon had occasion to show his valour as a 
soldier. In the fifth year of his reign (1105) the Libyan 
invasion recommenced. The Libyans and the Mashausha, 
led by the same chiefs as in the days of Memeptah, were 
massed on the western frontier of the Delta ; new tribes from 
the North reinforced them. ** The Peoples of the North were 
all restless, the Philistines (Pulestiu) and the Zekal among 
the rest : they made war at once by sea and on land.”^ The 
Philistines, wearing cuirasses like the Aclieans and the Shar- 
dana, came from Caria. After having sojourned in Crete, 
they ventured upon the coasts of Libya ; later we shall meet 
them again in Palestine with the Zekal (perhaps Siculans), 
who also came from Caria or Cilicia, and who had also 
travelled by way of Crete. ^ Their adventure succeeded no 
better than before : Bameses III inflicted a great slaughter 
upon them and enumerated more than 12,000 carcasses 
belonging both to Libyans and men of the North. 

In the eighth year (1192) the southward pressure of 
migrations from Europe was intensified ; this time the flood 
burst upon Syria. The cataclysm assumed formidable pro- 
portions. ** The Peoples [of the North] were restless in their 
isles, disturbed among themselves at one and the same time. 
No land could withstand them; the land of the Hittites, 
Kodi, Carchemish, Arvad, and Alasya were ravaged. They 
made them a single camp in the land of Amurru . . . and 
came with fire prepared before them towards Egypt. Their 
main supports were the Philistines, the Zekal, the Shagor 
lasha, the Danseans, and the UashashaJ All these peoples 

*■ Inscriftion of MedineUHabu; H. XVII, IV, 44. 

* Hall, ** The Peoples of the Sea ” in Recueil Champottipn (1922). 

* The Shardma who also formed part of the invaders are not the tribes 
already acclimatized as mercenaries in Egypt, but a fredi contingent coming 
'* from the sea ** (XVII, IV, 1 129). The Vashasha (in whom it has been 
proposed to recognize the Oscans, bat who are more likdy natives of Caria 
—XX, II, 464, n. 6) are also ** from the sea*’ like the Shardana (XVll, IV, 
fi 408). The Danaans came from their isles ” (/.r., 9 ^)« On all these 
peoples see the discussions of Weill in XI (1922), and Hall *' The Peoples of 
the Sea** in Recueil CkamfoOlon (1922). 
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were united end hed kid llieir hende upon the lend ee ier 
es the Circle of the Berth. Thdr heerts were confident 
end full of embition.’*^ The Efyptien bee-rdiefe dhow us 
sketches drawn from life of these fonnideble mssses in mof?e- 
ment. There we see the Philistines, recognizeUe hy llieir 
swords, their armour, end their plumed turbans, fonning 
oonTOys on disembarking from their ships with their dumsj 
chariots with solid wheds end drawn by four oxen, on which 



Fig. 43. -A Philistine Con\oy attacked by the Shabdana. 


are piled higgledy-piggledy children, women, furniture, pro- 
visions — all the squalid baggage of a migrant people (Fig. 48). 
By land and by sea, too, this confused horde gravitated 
slowly towards Egypt. 

Rameses m hastened to prepare his army. ‘^He 
strengthened the frontier of Zahi, put the ports in a con- 
dition for defence, protected them, as with a wall, by war- 
ships and transports filled from prow to stem with valiant 
warriors.” Tbm he took command of the troops. The 
Egyptian fleet and army fell upon the Peoples of the Sea 
ga^ered simultaneously on land and sea in some indeter- 
minable port in Syria. Those who have violated my 
frontier have no more grain, their heart and their soul are 

> Brugsh, Thesaurus, pp. 1207 y.; XVII, IV, | 64. 
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Flo 44 — The Egyptian Fleet and Aimy repulse the Attempts of the Peoples of the Sea to Land 
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perished for ever. As for those of them who were massed 
upon the sea, a devouring flame came befor^them in IIm 
harbours, and on the shore a wall of iron encurded them.^ 
They were slaughtered, overthrown upon the beach, and their 
vessels, capsiaed, let their riches fall out into the waters.’’* 

Eg 3 ^t therefore miraculously escaped the invasion, and 
the Peoples of the Sea were for the most part driven back 
upon the isles and Italy. As to the Hittites and the 
Amorites, who had been swept in their wake into Palestine, 
they had to be driven back northwards. This was the object 
of the campaign on the Orontes, in which Rameses III 
attacked a certain number of towns in Arourru and pushed 
on as far as Shabtuna,’ a few miles bdow Kadesh. In 
general Pharaoh’s enemies are called ** Asiatics” (Settiu), 
but sometimes the defenders are Hittites. In the lists of the 
conquered inscribed on the walls of the mortuary temple of 
Rameses III at Medinet-Habu the names of Carchemish and 
Mitanni^ are to be read, but it may be questioned whether 
these are not just copied from the bas-reliefs of Rameses II 
and historically valueless as applied to the present reign. 
On the other hand, in Palestine appear names such as Jacobs 
Elf JoBeph-Elf and Levt-£/,^ which indicate the presence of 
Israelite tribes in Canaan. The date of this campaign is 
doubtful; probably operations were drawn out from the 
eighth to the eleventh year of Rameses III. 

We do not know what was the practical effect of these 
victories upon the Peoples of the North and of the Sea. By 
putting affairs in order Rameses was enabled for a few years 
to recover possession of Canaan, which included the Sh^ 
helah and Zahi ; in the Great Harris Papyrus occurs a refer- 
ence to a joint temple to Rameses III and Amon, erected in 
a city of 2^i, Pe-Canaan.* 

But this southern province, which alone survived to recall 
the heroic days of the Egyptian Empire, was to a large 
measure occupied by those of the Peoples of the Sea and of 
the North who had accepted Pharaoh’s service while retoin- 

* These are metaphors of Oriental style; the devouring flame means the 
ardour of the Egjrptian fleet, the wall of metal is the Egyptian army drawn 
up facing the invaders. 

* XVII, IV, II 65-66. 

• Ibid., II 116 y. 

• Ibid., 1 219. 


• Ibid., 1 131. 

• Ibid., 1 181. 
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ing poa^ewioii ef die kndi end poiti. Thm the Pyiuim 
eeUbliahed theoieehres in the Sh^ihdehend the ooestel towm 
— GeBa» ABcalon, etc. This whole region wm thereeftor celled 
PhUutiaf from which we have made the wcwd Paleetiiiet a 
term which is not strictly accurate till the settlement of the 
Philistines after 1200 before our era (Fig. 45). On the coast 
of Zahi the harbours from Carmel to Dor gave shelter to the 
vessels of the Zekal ; during the succeeding eentuiy they were 
masters of this coast. Still farther north the Semites main- 
tained their hold from Arvad to Tyre, and subsequently 
reoovoed the ports occupied by the Zekal. In the following 
centuries the maritime towns were going to burst forth into 
splendid commercial activity throughout the whole Medi- 
terranean region, and to carry far and wide the renown and 
the industrial products of the Phoenicians of Tyre, Sidon, 
Berytus, Byblos, and Arad. On the ruins of the Egyptian 
power rose the Philistines and the Phoenicians. Their pro- 
gress was all the quicker since the Hittite power no longer 
existed in the hinterland, the Assyrian power was itself under 
a cloud, and the Cretan and Mycenaean fleets were no longer 
mistresses of the waves. The invasions of peoples of the 
North had wrecked the whole military, diplomatic, and 
political edifice so skilfully planned and so laboriously reared 
by Rameses 11 and Khattusil. Hither Asia now belonged to 
new peoples who had to work out their own destinies. 

The independence Palestine soon won over against E^pt 
is graphically described in a report drawn up towards the end 
of the XX^ Dynasty by an Egyptian royal messenger, 
Unamonu, despatched to Byblos in the fifth year of 
Rameses XI (about 1117 b.c.) to collect the wood needed for 
the construction of a barque for Amon. Unamonu, setting 
out from Tanis, touched at Dor, a city of the Zekal,” where 
he was robbed, and then at Tyre and Byblos. Despite his 
official character, he was very badly received. The Ihince of 
Byblos refuses to deliver any wo^ without payment, and 
declares that ”he is not Pharaoh’s servant.” After the 
delivery of the wood in exchange for an equivalent in mer- 
chandi^ the Prince took the Egyptian to see the tomb 
wherein some envoys of Pharacdi Rameses IX were laid to 
rest ; they had been detained for seventeen years at Byblos 
and had died in captivity. Unamonu himself stayed many 
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WQuy dayi at BfUos, for the Zekal piiatei inleeted the aeae 
with etro^ squadrona and were holding the merchantmen to 
ransom. Sudi were the relations between the Pharaohs, the 
Pbcenieians, and the Zekal at the end of the twelfth centoiy.^ 
In the direction of Lib3ra the catastrophe had been no 
less far-reaching. In the eleventh year of Rameses III the 
Temhu, the Mashuasha, and the Libyans returned to the 
ehazge* and carried a furious attack as far as Heliopolis. 
Ue Peoples of the North do not seem to have been allied 
with them ; apart from Africans, the texts only speak of some 
indeterminate mountaineers (khaatiu)^^ who were, perhaps* 



Fig. 45. — Philistine Pbisoners. 


only denizens of the desert. Rameses III promptly checked 
the invasion, slew over 2,000 men, and captured the principal 
chiefs, but here, as on the Syrian coast, the success was only 
temporary and nominal. While the desert between Gaza and 
Raphia had been a sufficient barrier to exclude the Philistines 
from fertile Egypt, the immediate contact between Libya 
and the valley favoured the immigration of the barbarians. 
Rameses in only purchased peace at the price of tolerating 
a veritable pacific occupation of the borders of the Delta bQT 
Libyans and Shardana.* Rameses III reckons such bar- 
barians among the elements of Egypt’s population ; they are 
** countless ” and live either as solffiers in the fortresses' or 

* Maapero, Contts, 217 g.; ef. XXVIII, 225, and XIX, 890. 

* XVII, IV, II 86 y. • Ibid,, 1 106. 

« XX. II, 765 y.; XIX, 488. * XVII, IV, || 402408. 
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fts settlcn in the nml end urban distriets. ** The Shardean 
and the Keh^ (a Libyan tribe) are in the towns on holidayt 
lying on their backs; they are no longer afraid, having no 
enemy coming either from Kush or from Syria; their bows 
and their weapons are deposited in the arsenals, lor they are 
contented and intoxicated with joy. Their wives are with 
them, and their children abide at their sides.”^ In fact, 
these mercenaries made themselves at home in the Delta; 
they will give proof of that on a day that is approadiing, 
when these members of Pharaoh’s bodyguard will lay hands 



Fig. 40— Assykian Infantry and Chariots in Molntainous Country on 
THE Coasts. 

on the palace and give the crown of Lower Egypt to one of 
their own number, Sheshonq 1 (942 b.c.). 

About the same time a period of relative quiet came to 
Hither Asia after the disturbances of the Peoples of the 
North and of the Sea. Tiglath-Pileser I was reorganizing 
the military forces of Assyria. Conquering the degenerate 
Hittites, he seized in Carchemish the keystone of the vault 
of the Fertile Crescent, crossed Lebanon, and reached the 
Mediterranean at Arvad (Fig. 46). Like Sargon and Hammu- 
rabi in the distant past, he esteemed it a point of honour to 
embark upon the sea to take possession thereof, and he 
carved a stele in his name on the rocks of the Nahr-el-Kdb 


» U., 1410. 
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bende that of Bameses n.^ The King of Assyria wbm, in 
{net, the heir to the Egyptian power. Pharaoh himself 
seemed to admit that, for he sent him as presents a crocodile 
and a hippopotamus, which were led as exotic trophies in 
the triumphal procession of Ti|^th-Pileser on his return to 
Nineveh. 

Once, after the battle of Kadesh, it had been Thothmes UI 
who received presents from ABS3rria ; now, at the beginning 
of the eleventh century, everything is reversed ; the historic 
rdle of leader of peoples passes to other princes. 

For a few centuries the Semites won back from the Eg3i>- 
tians and the Indo-European barbarians the supremacy in 
the Ancient East. 


V 

From the Peoples of the Sea to the Persians 

The commotion caused by the Peoples of the Sea and of 
the North lasted nearly five centuries. For details of the 
events of the period we refer the reader to the volumes in 
the History of Civilization dealing with the Assyrians, the 
Jews, and the Persians. Here we shall merely sketch 
the evolution of the kingdoms and the empires down to the 
moment when the Persians established their dominion from 
Iran to Egypt. 

The raid of Tiglath-Pileser I upon the coasts of the 
Mediterranean was not repeated. For three centuries Assyria 
remained paralysed by dynastic quarrels, revolts, and the 
hostility of her old rival, Babylon; on the other hand, she 
was exposed to the threat of Aryan peoples on the east. 
Egypt was still weaker, the end of her national unity was 
come, two realms divided her between them. That of the 
North was in the hands of the Libyan mercenaries. The 
Pharaohs’ true lineage had taken refuge at Thebes in the 
South and then in Upper Nubia. An auspicious momait 
had therefore arrived for the smaller nations of the Fertile 
Crescent; in their turn they came forth into the world of 
political life and won their independence. 

In North Syria (what had been Upper Lotanu) emerge 
two groups sprung from Semitic populations long established 

> XIX, 394; XX, II, 666 (vignette). 
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in die lend—on die eonit the Phcenioieiis,^ in the hintcriend 
bdiind Ldienon and Hcnnon die Aranmnsi ofbpring ol the 
M<»nads of the Syrian Desert. The flood of Peoples ol the 
Sea of die North had left some Egean dements among.tlicm, 
but the bulk of the population was composed ol those same 
Semites who had utilised the peace of Egypt and the Bgypto- 
Hittite entente to enrich tbemsdves by agricnlture and inter- 
national trade. Through contact with the Egsrpdans they 
had also been concentrated in towns and had been initiated 
into city government and difdomatic rdations. What th^ 
had learnt from their masters increased tenfold their aptitude 
for business and politics.* Egypt’s former naval bases 
became their commercial ports — ^Tyre» Sidon» Byblos^ and 
Arad. Upon the sea, free since the decay of the Egyptian 
fleet, the Phoenician ships darted hither and thither and 
transported colonists and merchants to lands where the 
Achsmns had not yet arrived — ^to Spain (Cades, Tartessus), 
to Africa (Utica and Carthage), and even beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules. Wherever the Peoples of the Sea, repulsed from 
Syria and Egypt, had been stranded from Sicily to Italy, tiie 
Semitic merchants followed them or had even preceded them. 

Henceforth the eastern basin of the Mediterranean is in 
constant communication with the western. The riches of the 
old Orient — cereals, wines, spices, fabrics of silk, wool, and 
linen, precious stones, gold, silver, and copper, coming from 
far China and India in the holds of Phoenician vessels— 
reached the greedy hands of the barbarians. With wealth, 
art and civilization also developed luxuriantly and radiated 
to the most distant peoples. By 1000 b.c., through the 
simplification of the linear hieroglyphics, the Phoenicians 
had created an alphabetic writing, a swift vehicle for thought 
and a marvellous instrument for commercial intercourse. 

* M. C. Autran has tried to prove that the Phosnicians were art Semites 
but iEgeaas Phoenicians *’ in 11, Mimoires, 1920) : This thesis, despite the 
ingenuity of the argnment and the wealth of its documentation, has not won 
general acceptance. 

* One of the petty kings of Zekal who received the Egyptian messenger, 
Unamonu, so roughly (rafre, p. 346) confesses that Egypt had been Syria’s 
instructor. The autto of the story puts these words in his mouth : ** Amon 
extends his power over all lands. . . . But he possessed Egypt in the first 
place. It is thence that civilisation and instruction have gone forth to 
reach even this spot where 1 am. . (IV, vd. XXI, p. 87; ef, Ifaspero, 
Conies, p. 224). 
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In the hinterland along and beyond the ranges of Lebanon 
the Aramnans had become the dominant peoiile. On the 
shores of the great sea of sands, jdou^bed by convoys, 
Damascus, Kadesh, and Hamath, ports of another Phoenicia 
of the dcMTt, received caravans as Tyre and Sidon gave 
shdter to ships. The valleys, once the battlefields of 
Amorites, Hittites, and Egyptians, became Edens through 
commerce and agriculture. Three States were founded — 
Hamath, Zoba (on the Upper Orontes), and Damascus ; their 
strength may be judged horn the fact that for three centuries 
they kept the Assyrians at bay. Masters of the land trade 
routes between Eastern Asia, Europe, and Africa as the 
Phoenicians were commanders of the seaways, the Aramaeans 
forced themselves on the Orient as mercantile intermediaries. 
They had adopted a practical script derived from the Phoe- 
nician. Thb Aramaic alphabet, propagated by commerce, 
will also conquer the whole East and will gradually replace 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform signs. From the eleventh to the 
seventh centuries b.c., Phoenicians and Aramieans, taking 
advantage of the eclipse of Egypt and Assyria, proceeded 
to arrogate to themselves commercial supremacy and the 
hegemony in a veritable Empire, but an economic Empire, 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

In the south of Syria (formerly Upper Lotanu) the division 
between coast and hinterland made itself felt equally. The 
coast was in the hands of the Philistines and the Zekal, that 
fraction of the Peoples of the Sea and of the North which 
Rameses 111, being unable to exterminate, had installed 
on the approaches to Egypt as a vanguard of mercenaries 
between Raphia and Joppa {PhUiatinea) and round Carmel 
(Zekal). While the Zekal only aspired to a life of piracy, the 
Philistines attempted to establish themsdves permanently in 
five cities— Gaza and Ascalon on the shore, Gath, Ashdod, and 
Ekron inland from the coast. These ^gean peoples were not 
slow to come into conflict with the Hebrews (Khahiri). The 
latter had been slowly filtering into the Shephelah since the 
time of the Egyptian Empire (aupra, p. 807); under Mer- 
neptah, after the Exodus, they already formed a people — 
** Israel ” (aupra, p. 840). 

Installed by tribes on either bank of the Jordan, they 
imposed their sway on the surrounding mixture of 
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Can— nitf, Amoritet* mod Hittitea, espedally alter the 
victoiy of Taanach about 1900 b.c. Brought in oontaet with 
the Philietinea, they were embroiled in chronie hoetOitieet 
with varying fortune. About 1100 b.c. the PhiUatinea podied 
their way to the banka of the Jordan, captured the arch, and 
reduced the Hebrews to servitude. This defeat revealed to 
the vanquished the need of uniting their divided tribes, and 
Saul founded the kingdom about 1000 b.c. Though Said fell 
in combat with the Philistines, David at least delivered 
Israel, was anointed sole king, and made Jerusalem, the 
Canaanites’ last fortress, his own capital. All Palestine was 
lor a while subject to Jerusalem; the Aramftan States did 
homage, the Phoenicians made an alliance with David and 
Solomon. About 070 the latter was a great sovereign, who 
dominated the western horn of the Fertile Crescent from the 
Euphrates to the Isthmus. The King of Egypt gave him his 
daui^ter in marriage, the Phoenicians* ships and the Ara- 
maeans’ caravans brought him the tribute of the Euphrates, 
of Arabia, and of India. It looked as if a new Semitic empire 
was to be founded in Syria, North and South being reunited. 

The counter-attack of the great powers was looming on 
the horizon. If Egypt, divided, was incapable of reconsti- 
tuting the empire, Sheshonq I nevertheless took Jerusalem 
by storm (about 925) and contributed to the downfall of 
Israel’s hegemony. In the middle of the eighth century a 
still more terrible danger was threatening from the no^- 
east; the kings of Nineveh recovered the land between the 
Euphrates and the Orontes which commands the routes 
through the Fertile Crescent. Then the ports of Phoenicia 
fell into their hands. Despite a long and desperate resistance, 
Damascus became the prey of Tiglath-Pileser III (782). The 
Assyrians possessed the military forces and the administra- 
tive science which alone can give an empire; the Hebrews, 
on the contrary, were weakened by the schism (after 980 
B.c.) between the kingdoms of Israel (Samaria) and of 
Judah (Jerusalem). When Damascus no longer covered 
the approach to the Jordan, Samaria succumbed (722). 
Jerusalem escaped Sennacherib, who failed likewise in an 
ill-prepared attack on the Delta, but Esarhaddon conquered 
Egypt in 071 b.c., and Ashurbanipal sacked Thebes in 008. 
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The whole Orient from Cheldm to Elephantine wee ooaapkd 
by the Aasyziana. 

This empiie was founded upon force and terror; the 
massacre of prisoners, the destruction of cities taken by 
storm, the whdesale deportation of populations, were its 
methods of domination.^ 

Only after orgies of brutal force was the administration 
of the conquered countries organized upon the sage methods 
of the Babylonians. The Oriental world had only accq>ted 
with horror the force of Assyria, which formed such a brutal 
successor to the ** peace of Egypt.” 

The Pharaohs were the first to free themselves from the 



Fig 47. — How the Assysians treated the Conquered. 


yoke (about 650). Then the tide of invasions or migrations 
of peoples, which had been suspended for a moment, flowed 
on, eroding from the north to the east the frontiers of the 
Assyrian Empire. Some Semitic nomads, the Chaldieans, 
occupied Babylonia, which was thencefortli called Chaldsa. 
In concert with the Scyths from the North and the Aryans 
of Iran (Medes and Persians), they assailed the detested 
Assyrians. Nineveh fell in 606 b.c., and was razed from the 
surface of the earth amidst the joyous shouts of the liberated 
captives (Nah. iii, 19). 

For three-quarters of a century (606 to 580 b.c.) the 
Ghaldasans took the place of the Assyrians; Babylon, after 
the lapse of more than a thousand years, became again the 
capital of the Semitic world. But this empire lacked both 

* On this, aee D^porte, Mesopotamia, Put II. 

as 
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adequate atraiglli and moral unity. Ita greateit aovereigii, 
Ndbudiadienar II, could destroy Jerusalem in iev«dt (596) 
and carry the pcqpulatkm off captive to Babybni on tim 
Assyrian plan ; ntither he nor his successors imposed their 
sway upon the disparate States ol the East. Modes and 
Persians were already occupying the plain of Assjrria. 'When 
Cjnrus had wrested hrom the grasp of Croesus, Ki^ of Lydia, 
tile kejrstone of the vault of the Fertile Crescent (546), he 
became the master of the destinies of the Orient; Bal^lon 
Idl in 589 B.C., Cambyaes occupied ESgypt in 595. 

Once more the Semites were checked by the Indo-Euro- 
peans. To the latter fell the historic mission of giving the 
Oriental world the unity and peace which it had not known 
since the destruction of the Egyptian Empire. In that task 
Darius and his successors, Alexander and the Cwsars, were 
successful as long as th^ had the strength to ttspA from 
their frontiers the eternal aggressors against the civilised 
Orient— those nomadic and migrant peoples who reappear 
under the names of Scyths, Parthians, and Arabs. 
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The aim of this study was to describe the oldest human 
institutions. We have found them in the Ancient East. 

Far back though the monuments of Egypt and Chaldea 
may take us, they are neither old enough nor sufficiently 
continuous to allow us to retrace the history of mankind’s 
first institutions from its beginnings and without any serious 
gap.* 

We have had to make use of the comparative method. 
We have sought in the field of ethnography to see whether 
social organisms exist, still more primitive, the origins of 
which might be more or less known and which might lead 
the observer up to the point at which we find the oldest 
inhabitants of Egypt and Chaldsa. 

In Egypt the first historical monuments, anterior to 
4000 B.C., reveal a society organized in dans; the latter 
still possess some of the characters of totemic dans, but 
they are already dispersed over territorial divisions. Some 
centuries later, about 8800 b.c., Menes founds the centralized 
monarchy and establishes the divine right of kings. In 
Chaldsea before the year 8000 the land appears divided into 
cities of royalty ” ; it was then acquainted with centralized 
monarchy and territorial groupings. Such a political and 
social condition is certainly not primitive.” How shall we 
imagine it in a stage, if not primordial — ^we shall never reach 
that — ^at least earlier? To answer that question according 
to the present state of ethnographical research has been the 
aim of the first part of this book. 

Among the uncivilized peoples which serve as term of com- 
parison the first social organization is not the family, but the 
dan; all the dansmen bdieve themsdves rdated, not by 
blood, but as the result of a mystic communion of all with 
one totem. In the latter resides the source of a sacred power, 
of a universal authority, which the Mdanesians call mana. 

* We postpone to our book on the Nile a discussion of the desiderata at 
the moment suggested by the study of Egypt as ivell as of the principal 
lacuna in the historical documentation; as far as the other States of the 
Ancient East are concerned, consult the volumes in this series devoted to 
the aeveral States. * 
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But thii autfiority is iMtfuisd among all the daosmen, this 
regime is equalitarian and oommunistie. The dan diposes 
for itsdf a name and an cmUcm; it camiot take the name of 
a chief 9 since as yet no ** chief ** exists, nor the name of a 
locality, sinoe life is still nomadic. 

Subsequently the dans settle down in stable villages and 
f onn territorial groupings : it is at this moment that power 
begins to become individualised. The mana is concentrated 
in a council of dders, those whom age, exptfience, wealth, 
and magic knowledge single out. Groups of dans with 
federal councib may exist. Still later, by a paralld evolu- 
tion, the mana comes to animate to a more special degree a 
fetish, who becomes the god of the dan or of groups of dans, 
and sovereignty, undivided among the dders, is concentrated 
in the person of a chief who monopolizes the mano and 
emblems of the totems. How does this absorption of the 
totems by a man come about? It is through the interplay 
of multiple factors and also of rites, of which the potlatch 
sodeties offer very instructive examples. Within the 
developed clan confraternities ” are formed, in which a 
social hierarchy is manifest for the first time within the clan. 
A man who is strong, rich, expert in magic, can by largesses, 
in which all the clansmen participate, purchase successive 
grades of initiation, which raise him by degrees till he in- 
carnate the totem or god of hb clan. Such chiefs may exist 
in greater or less number : the system is then of the feudal 
type, or culminates in an assemblage of federal kingships, 
^e term of this evolution is kingship concentrated in a 
single individual and recognized throughout a whole country. 
In this case the king absorbs the gods of the entire country 
and inherits their magic power and their wealth, but is hdd 
responsible for life and nourishment by the men who have 
become his subjects. 

Are all the features of this primitive social organization 
to be found actually or as survivals in Egypt or Chaldsea? 
It would be vain and far from scientific to expect it. The 
comparative method does not imply an artificial parallelism 
between the primitive inhabitants of the Ancient East and 
the uncivilized peoples of modem times. And so in the 
second part of this book we have contented ourselves with 
presenting objectively the historical facts paralld to the 
ethnographic facts without forcing the comparison. The 
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expontioQ given by M. Davy confirms an in t erpre t ation 
propounded by os twenty years ago as to tiie “reUgkms 
character of Pharaonic kingship/’ according to which the 
Pharaoh believes himself an incarnate god upon earth, heir 
of the gods, and professes himself responsible for the life and 
nourishment of his subjects. How are we to imagine the 
evolution of the clans in Egypt and the birth of centralized 
power? That will be better understood in the light of the 
facts revealed by ethnography. Without forgetting that we 
are here in the domain of hypothesis, we must know how, 
when occasion demands it, to use hypothesis supported by 
well-attested facts to bring together the membra disjecta of 
protohistoric monuments. 

The god-king has developed the Egyptian kingdom; we 
shall describe that in our work on the Nile. The scope of the 
present volume is restricted to an account of the relations 
between peoples which have led from kingdoms to empires. 

These increments of power are, indeed, caused sometimes 
by the individual ambition of the sovereigns. Most often the 
latter do but obey geographical and economic necessities. 
Egypt and Mesopotamia are two oases very similar in nature 
at the two extremities of a crescent ” of routes and valleys ; 
both surrounded by desert and mountainous regious infi- 
nitely less fertile and populated by nomads always in quest 
of food, the two valleys have been perpetually exposed to 
raids or migrations. For the Pharaohs, as for ^e Patesis, it 
was a vital necessity to pursue the pillagers to their haunts 
in Nubia, Syria, or Elam ; thus Greater Egypt and Greater 
Mesopotamia were begotten. 

Chaldaea and Egypt are rich in cereals, but possess no 
minerals. To the one the copper mines of Sinai and the gold 
mines of Nubia, to the other the deposits of Elam, Anatolia, 
and the Taurus, seemed indispensable to the economic life of 
the community. Hence the expeditions of conquest which 
attracted the Pharaohs to Sinai from the 1st Dynasty and 
"the Babylonians to Anatolia from the third millennium. 
Caravans and ships united the king’s mines ” to Memphis 
and Babylon. The kings alone could meet such expenses of 
exploitation and transportation, and so the mines and long- 
distance trade were at*flrst and for many centuries State 
monopolies. And so economic policy evolved; it led the 
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PstMt and the Pharaohe to seek aooeH to the tea in divene 
dinctiont and alto to that tea of landB, the centre ol the 
Fertile Creeoent. The corridor ol SyriarPaleatine and the 
junctions of routes between the Euphrates and the Tanrus 
were henceforth mudi-coveted territories. 

Ftxt 8»000 years Semites^ Egyptians, and Aryans con- 
franted one another in Syria and strove lor the possession of 
its ports and trade routes. 

Now, a policy of military and commercial expansion only 
succeeds in the hands of those who have prepared the means 
thereto — ^trained soldiers and well-eqiiipped ships, reserves of 
gold and materials for payments and exchanges, adminis- 
trators to exploit the conquered territory. A Hammurabi, 
an Amenophis, a Solomon created the appropriate institu- 
tions; they raised their national militias and their foreign 
mercenaries, they promulgated laws on commercial relations, 
and educated administrators and diplomats. Egypt in par- 
ticular about the fifteenth century was perfectly equipped 
for a policy of wide sweep. 

Before the Egyptians the Semites had tried to create an 
empire. Sargon the Eider and Hammurabi had in turn 
dominated the Asiatic East ; every time the overflowing tide 
of nomads or peoples in migration (Gutium, Hittites) had 
swept away their cunning political educes and overwhelmed 
Babylon. Then in successive waves rolled on the eagre of 
the Kassites and the Hyksds ; it overflowed even upon Egjrpt, 
spreading from Shinar to Thebes, and left the empire in the 
hands of barbarians, astonished at their own success, but 
ignorant and incapable of any organization. 

This was the moment for the Egyptians to try their 
fortune in Asia. To put themselves beyond the reach of 
another invasion they had to occupy ^e whole corridor 
of the Qrontes and the Jordan as well as the battlefield 
of Naharina between the Orontes and the Euphrates. 
Thothmes III purchased this success at the cost of twenty 
wars. After destroying the barbarians’ empire, he had to 
reconstruct another; that he accomplished despite the tur- 
bulence of the Syrians, the rivalry of Mitanni, the greed of 
the Nomads, the jealousy of Babylon, and the arrogance of 
the Hittites. The exc^ent administration of Egypt suc- 
ceeded in creating that t3rpe of suzerainty which we had 
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thought quite a modem iiiTentioo—the pfoteetoiate; few 
ligyptian troops or offidale maintained her 8way» but the 
local resources in men and materials were employed in such 
a way as to make the indigenous elements neutraliae one 
another. Egypt made herself loved and was able to maintain 
peace in all Asia, not so much by force of arms as by resource 
and diplomacy. We had long believed that diplomacy was 
an invention of the astute politicians of the Renausance; 
that illusion is dispelled when we glance through the des- 
patches interchanged between the Pharaohs and the kings of 
Babylon, Assyria, Mitanni, and Khatti. Treaties of offensive 
and defensive alliance, commercial conventions, political 
marriages; such are the State papers from the archives of 
Tell-el-Amama and Boghaz-Keui, which yield up to us the 
secrets of the concert of nations in the fifteenth and four- 
teenth centuries before our era. When the migrations of 
peoples in Anatolia drove the Hittites southwards and shook 
the foundations of the Egyptian Empire, we have seen with 
what political common sense Egypt replaced the alliance with 
Mitanni by the Hittite alliance, and how Rameses 11 and 
Khattusil were able to establish an Egypto-Hittite entente 
against Assyria and the Peoples of the North. But a new 
cyclone bursts upon the coasts of the Elastem Mediterranean : 
the Peoples of the Sea ravaged the Syrian provinces and put 
an end to the Egyptian Empire. The Oriental world did not 
enjoy security again; the Assyrians brought it only the 
horrors of war. It is the Indo-Europeans — ^Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans — who will reap the heritage of the Rameses for 
the world’s peace. 

In appearance there is nothing in common between these 
vast empires, extending from Napata to the Indus and 
peopled by millions of men, and the miniature cells wherein 
social life began in Egypt and Shinar. Nevertheless, the 
same mystic conception that animated the clan still gave 
spiritual life to those colossal human groups. In each of the 
realms of the East the divine dcnninates eversrthing. 

In Egypt the king is only the living image upon earth 
of the old royal clan’s god, the Falcon Homs. In Shinar 
dynastic gods— Enlil at Nippur, Marduk at Babylon— make 
and iipmAlcft the kings. In Assyria the royal tribe, the 
capital, and the realm .are confused in the person of the god 
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Ailiiir. In Pnleitine, hamd it nt onee n god and a peopla. 
In rdationa with foidgnen the divine element is no km 
dominant : the wart are eonflktt of Amon againat Baal» of 
Aahur againtt Snlil^ of larad againet Dagan. Conqueete and 
vktorim dieplay the personal exploits of the gods; Amon 
Imndithet his sword and plies hit bow at Pharaoh’s tide in 
the combat. The sign of its defeat to a country comm when 
the victor carries off the idds of the gods of the conquered 
in captivity. No treaty is valid if the great gods of the 
ccmtracting parties do not approve it* sign it, guarantee it 
as witnessm. 

This necessary intervention of the gods in political and 
international relations might, however, oppose an obstacle 
to the perfect harmony among the peoples of an empire. 
How should the intimate union of men, already differing 
in language, customs, and colour, be achieved without the 
worship of international gods ? 

We have seen that the Pharaohs and their rivals in the 
East had solved this problem by the cult of the sovereign 
common to all peoples. By proclaiming themselves gods of 
empire, Sargon and Rameses wished to realize in their own 
persons that mystic or religious unity which once constituted 
the strength of the clan, which still maintained the unity of 
the kingdom, and which could alone form the tie between 
all the peoples of an empire. Alexander the Great, the 
Ptolemies, and the Cesars will, in their turn, impose upon 
their subjects the worship of the sovereign, not so much out 
of vanity as to consolidate moral unity. We have noted that 
under Amenophis IV a more exalted conception, but one too 
far in advance of the times, marks the apogee of the Egyptian 
Empire. Pharaoh proposes to found an international cult in 
honour of the great benefactor of all men without distinction, 
of the animator of life in all countries — ^the Sun (Aten), whom 
he himself incanmtes upon earth. Akhenaten, sovereign of 
diverse peoples, felt that neither the force of arms nor 
economic necessities nor material interests could cement 
together the elements of an empire. The tie must be 
religious. In seeking this tie outside the person of the 
sovereign in a superhuman Providence he was still acting in 
obedience to tradition. And so through its mystic principle 
the Gan has survived in the Empire. 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


T his series marks one of the most ambitious adventures in the 
annak of book publishing. Its aim is to present in accessible 
form the results of modern research and modem scholarship 
throughout the whole range of the Social Sciences — to summarize in one 
comprehensive synthesis the most recent findings and theories of 
historians, anthropologists, archsologists, sociologists, and all consci- 
entious students of civilization. 

To achieve success in this stupendous undertaking, the arrangement 
of the series, has been entrusted to the experienced editorship of C. K. 
Ogden, M.A., of Magdalene College, Cambridge. The new French 
series, V Evolution de VHumanite^ in which the leading savants of France 
are collaborating with the Director of the Biblioth^ue de Synthase 
Historique, M. Henri Berr, is being incorporated. Distinguished 
historians, both European and American, are contributing volumes in 
their several departments. Above all, while detailed and very special 
monographs have been avoided, no attempt to “ write down ” to a low 
level has been made. 

The field has been carefully mapped out, as regards both subjects 
and periods ; and, though the instalments will be published as they are 
ready, the necessary chronological sequence will be secured by the 
fact that the volumes of the French collection will be used as a nucleus. 
Each work will be entirely independent and complete in itself, but 
the volumes in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a particular subject or period. 

The volumes are uniformly bound in a fine art-cambric cloch, v ith 
specially designed gold lettering and emblem, royal octavo in size, 
and usually illustrated. 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the series was described as 
being “ composed by all the talents 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that “ the experiment is 
one of great interest. Its difficulty is ako great. The intention is to 
provide something more than an encyclopaedia or a series of mono- 
graphs. The aim is to preserve a certain community of plan while 
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giTu^ a free hand to each author in hit own section. It is an heroic 
attempt, which wiD be sympathetically watched, to bring some light 
into the vast mass of iU-organized knowledge which we owe to modem 
research and so make it ayailabk in the end for the guidance of the 
world 

NATURE, the leading scientific journal, in a six-column reriew, 
provides a striking summary of the aims and objects of the series : ** The 
History of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
contribution so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
systematization of the social studies. A glance at the prospectus makes 
us anticipate a library of masterpieces, for the best worken of France, 
Great Britain, and some other countries are contributing from their 
own speciality and are attempting to bring it into line with the con- 
tributions from neighbouring fields and with the results of general 
sociology. Including all the volumes of the important French collection, 
VEvolutioH ie PHumanite, the English library contains additions and 
improvements which will place it above its continental counterpart. 
The volumes already issued bear out our best hopes. Arranged so as to 
include all manifestations of human culture, the series foUows roughly 
a combined historical and geographical plan. Starting from the most 
comprehensive picture, the empty earth in the midst of the empty 
universe awaiting the arrival of man, it passes then to the gradual 
development of organic life and the early history of mankind, accom- 
panied by a series of introductory works which give an account of the 
various aspects of human culture : social organization, language, 
geographical and racial factors, man*s political evolution and primeval 
domesticity. The story then begins at the traditional cradle of culture, 
the ancient East, on the holy banks of the Nile, the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and on the shores of the Mediterranean, where the origins and 
history of the early Empires and their civilizations are described. . 
After having been shown the growth of the >£gean civilization and the 
formation of the Greek people we study the history of Greece in all 
its wonderful cultural achievements. Next, hegemony has to be 
surrendered to Rome with its laws, politics, and economic organization. 
This brings us to the vast areas occupied by the Teutonic peoples to the 
North, the Persian, Indian and Chinese civilization to the East, and the 
Mongol cultures of Central Asia. These will be studied in a series of 
monographs. . . . The second division will contain volumes on 
Christian religion, on the break-up of the Roman Empire, on the 
religious imperialisms of Christianity and Islam, on the political, social. 
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economic, and intellectual evolution in the Middle Ages and modem 
times. The English libraxy contains, besides, several special sections, 
one on the histories of various subjects, such as medicine, money, 
costume, witchcraft, etc. ; a section on Oriental culture ; on historical 
ethnology ; and a few more sections not yet exhaustively announced, 
dealing with modem history. This summary does not do full justice 
to the merits of the plan and of the achievements of the series, so far 
as they have been laid before us . . 

The following plan^ comprising upwards of eighty titles^ though not 
definitive^ wiU serve to convey a general notion of the nature and scope of 
the enterprise:^ 


A. PRE-HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 

I Introduction and Pre-History 


*Social Organization 

The Earth Before History 

Prehistoric Man 

•The Dawn of European Civilization 

A Linguistic Introduction to History 

A Geographical Introduction to History 
Race and History 
•The Aryans 

From Tribe to Empire 
•Woman’s Place in Simple Societies 
•Cycles in History 
•The Diffusion of Culture 
•The Migration of Symbols 

W. H. R, Rivers 
E. Perrier 
y. de Morgan 
V, Gordon Childe 
y. Vendryes 
L, Febvre 
E, Pittard 
V. Gordon Childe 
A. Moret 
y, L. Myers 
y, L, Myers 
G. EUiot Smith 
D, A. Mackenzie 

II The Early Empires 


The Nile and Egyptian Civilization 
•Colour Symbolism of Ancient Egypt 

The Mesopotamian Civilization 

The iEgean Civilization 

A, Moret 
D. A. Mackenzie 
L, Delap irte 
G. Glotz 

III Greece 


The Formation of the Greek People 
•Ancient Greece at Work 

A. yarde 
G. Glotz 


The Religious Thought of Greece C. SourdiUe 

The Art of Greece W. Deonna and A. de Ridder 

Greek Thought and the Scientific Spirit £. Robin 

The Greek City and its Institutions G. Glotz 

Macedonian Imperialism P, Jouguet 

* An uteriik denotei Uut the volume doei not form part of the Frendi oollectioa, 
VEnolmtion do VHumonitd. 
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IV Romi 

Ancient Italy 

I. ffmc 

The Roman Spirit in Religion and Art 

A, Grtnitf 

Roman Political Institutions 

L, Homo 

Rome the Law-Giver 

J. DiclartuU 

Ancient Economic Oiganization 

J, Toutain 

The Roman Empire 

V. Chapot 

^Ancient Rome at Wori 

P. Louis 

The Celts 

H. Hubert 

V Beyond the Roman Empire 

Germany and the Roman Empire 

H, Hubert 

Persia 

C. Huart 

Ancient China and Central Asia 

M. Granet 

•A Thousand Years of the Tartars 

E. H, Parker 

India 

(Ed.) S. Lvi 

•The Heroic Age of India 

N. K. Sidhanta 

•Caste and Race in India 

G. S. Ghurye 

•The Life of Buddha as Legend and Histori' 

E. H. Thomas 

B. CHRISTIANm’ AND THE MIDDLE AGES 

I The Omcims of Christianity 

Israel and Judaism 

A. hods 

Jesus and the Birth of Christianity 

C. Guignebert 

The Formation of the Church 

C, Guignebert 

The Advance of Christianity 

C. Guignebert 

•History and Literature of Christianit} 

P. de LabrioUe 

II The Break-up of the Empire 

The Dissolution of the Western Empire 

F. Lot 

The Eastern Empire 

C. Diehl 

Charlemagne 

L. Halfhen 

The Collapse of the Carlovinglan Empire 

F. Lot 

The Origins of the Slavs 

(Ed.) P. Boyer 

•Popular Life in the East Roman Empire 

N. Baynes 

•The Northern Invaders 

B. S. Phillfotts 

III Religious Imperialism 

Islam and Mahomet 

E. DoutU 

The Advance of Islam 

L. Barrau-Dihigo 

Christendom and the Crusades 

P. Alphandery 

The Organization of the Church 

6 
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P. Lvrqiut 
E, Strong 


IV The Art or the Middle Aces 

The Art of the Middle Ages 
•The Papacy and the Arts 

V Reconstitution of Monarchic Power 

The Foundation of Modem Monarchies C. Petit-DutaiUis 
The Growth of Public Administration E, Mrynial 

The Organization of I<aw E. Meynial 

VI Social and Economic Evolution 

The Development of Rural and Town Life 
Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gilds 
*Life and Work in the Middle Ages 
•The Life of Women in Medieval Times 
•Travel and Travellers in the Middle Ages 

VII Inteilectual Evolution 

Education in the Middle Ages G. Huiman 

Philosophy in the Middle Ages E. Brehitr 

Science in the Middle Ages Abel Rey and P. Boutroux 

VIII From the Middle Ages to Modern Times 

Nations of Western and Central Europe P. Lorquet 

Russians, Byzantines, and Mongols Boyer 

The Birth of the Book G. Renaudet 

•The Grandeur and Decline of Spain C. Hughes Hartmann 
•The Influence of Scandinavia on England M, E. Seaton 

•The Philosophy of Capitalism 7. E. Gregory 

•The Prelude to the Machine Age D, Russell 

•Life and Work : Fifteenth to Eighteenth Century G. Renard 

A special group of volumes will be devoted to 
(i) Subject Histories 

•The History of Medicine 
•The History of Money 
•The History of Costume 
•The History of Witchcraft 
•The History of Taste 
•The History of Oriental Literature 
•The History of Music 


C. G. Cum 'ton 
7. E. Gregory 
M. Hiler 
M. Summers 
J. Isaai 
£. Powys Mathers 
Cecil Gray 


G. Bourgtn 
P, Boissonnade 
P. Boissonnade 
Eileen Power 
(Ed.) A, P. Newton 


(2) Historical Ethnology 
•The Ethnology of India 
•The Peoples of Asia 
•The Threshold of the Pacific 
•The South American Indians 


7. C. Hodson 
L. H. Dudley Buxton 
C E. Fox 
Rafael Karsten 
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1 % thi Sictions dmtti to MODERN HISTORT tbo majority of Htks 
will hi amwmuii ktor. Many vokmos bootuvif^ in actiw fnparationt 
andofdasitbiJirsttohifubluhidwiUhi 

*The Restoration Stage AT. Summorj 

^London Life in the Eighteenth Century M. Dorothy GiOf go 
*China and Europe in the Eighteenth Century A. Riichuin 

Tbi following volumes have alnady ban issued. They are arranged 
roughly in the order in which they were published. But their place in the 
scheme of the whole series may he discovered from the above list : 

THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY : Man*s Origin and the 
Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, lau Hon. Director of the Natural History 
Museum of France. 

With 4 maps, 151. net. 

** It goes back to the birth of the world and the transformations of land and 
water, and takes us through the growth of life on the planet, the primitive 
animal forms, the peopling of the seas, and the forms of life in the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary periods, to the growth of the human form. Thus, start- 
ing from the origin of matter, it leads us in easy stages to homo sapiens himself.** 

Daily News. 

“ A remarkable volume.”— rerLAif# Post, 

PREHISTORIC MAN: A General Outline of Prehistory 

By JACQUES DE MORGAN, late Director of Antiquities in Egypt. 

With 190 illustrations and maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

” A notable and eminently readable study in the early history of civilization, 
and one well worth its place in the great series now being issued by the publishers. 
It bean on every page the impress of the personality of its author, who strives 
to give the reader a clear, composite piaure of early civilization, taking one topic 
after another.’* — Nation. 

“ A masterly summary of our present knowledge at a low price. As a full 
survey the book has no rival, and its value is enhanced by the lavish illustrations.” 

New Leader. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. RIVERS, LL.D., F.R.S. Preface by Professor G. 

Elliott Smith. 

108. 6 d. net. 

” Social Organization is the fint volume of the series of historical worb on the 
whole range of human activity. May the present book be of good augury for the 
rest ! To maintain so high a standard of originality and thoroughness will be 
no easy task.” — Jane Harrison, in Nation. 

** The book is a great contribution to the sum of human knowledge in the 
region of pure sociology.” — Daily News. 
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THE THMSHOLD OF THE PACIFIC : Acamnt of 

the Social Organization^ Magic^ and Religion of the Peofle 
of San Cristoval in the Solomon Islands 
By C. £. FOX, Litt.D. Preface by Profesbor G. Elliot Smith. 

^th 14 plates and 40 text illustrations, 18s. net. 

“ A masterpiece. One of the rtry best contributions to ethnology we possess. 
It has, besides its intrinsic value as a masterly record of savage life, also an in- 
direct one ; it is a remarkable testimony to the indispensable need of scientific 
method for the observer. His account of magical ritual and spells will become 
a classical source for students. The account of the life-history of the individual 
is depicted with a clearness and fulness unrivalled in ethnographic literature 
. . . ** Times Literary Supplement. 

LANGUAGE : a Linguistic Introduction to History 
By J. VENDRYES, Professor in the University of Paris. 

i6s. net. 

** A book remarkable for its erudition and equally remarkable for originality 
and independence of thought.** — Sunday Times. 

** As an introduction to philology this volume is a splendid piece of haute 
vulgarisation, for which anyone who at all loves words or who is at all curious 
about language, must be grateful. It covers nearly all the ground from every 
useful angle. A wide, level-headed, and erudite study.** — Nation. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 
By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Professor in the University of Strasburg. 
With 7 maps, i6s. net. 

** A masterpiece of criticism, as witty as it is well-informed, and teeming with 
nice observations and delicate turns of argument and phrase.*’ 

Times Literary Supplement. 

** A broad, clear-headed introduction to the fascinating study of human 
geography. It is much more than a text-book for the student ; it is a work 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography can read with avidity, for it is the 
greatest of pleasures to watch the clear logical thought of the writer rapidly 
treating with masterly power these great and important topics.*' — Nation. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
CHRISTIAlNITY : from Tertullian to Boethius 
By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE, Professor of Literature at the 
University of Poitiers, Foreword by Cardinal Gasquet. 

25s. net. 

“ A masterly volume. A scholar of the finest accomplishment, an enthusiast 
for his subject, and himself an artist in letters, he has produced a book compre- 
hensive and authoritative, and also a joy to read from the first page to the last.** 

Universe. 

“ This interesting and valuable book.**— W. L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. 
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LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 

With 8 plates, 2 IS. net. 

** Mrs. George, by her cumulative method, imparts a shuddering impression 
of the brutalised life led by the masses under the first two Georges. Her work 
is fuU of eloquent detail. All who like to get at close quartern with history will 
fttl immensely debtors to her industrious research and faculty of clear statement. 
And she will have the utisfaaion of restoring faith to many minds in the reality 
of progress.*' — Observir. 

** One of the best pieces of research in social and economic history which 
have appeared for many yean.'*— JVaftM. 

** An admirable study." — J. L. Hammomu, in 7 he Ntw StaUsman. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese in the Victoria University 
of Manchester, 

With 5 illustrations and maps, I2s. 6d. net. 

" Professor Parker takes us back to a period roughly contemporaneous with 
that of the foundation of the Roman empire, and shows their history to be, like 
that of the Northern barbarians and Rome, a constant struggle with China. 
With an unfamiliar subjea the book is not an easy one to read, but the author 
has done all that was possible to enliven his subject and has certainly succeeded 
in giving us a most valuable text -book ." — Saturday Revteu', 


CHINA AND EUROPE: their InteUectual and Artistic 
Relations in the Eighteenth Century 

By ADOLPH REICHWEIN. 

With 24 plates, 1 28 . 6d. net. 

** Among the volumes of the monumental History of Civilization, this study 
of the influence of Chinese an and thought on the European art and thought 
of the eighteenth century will find not the least popular and distinguished place. 
The chapter headed * Rococo * will be of especial interest to connoisseurs. . . 

The illustrations are numerous and beautiful ." — Sunday Times. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Lirr. 

With 198 illustrations and 4 maps, 168. net. 

“ Higher praise of Mr. Childe’s book, which forms a volume of the monu- 
mental History of Civilization could scarcely be given than to say that it is in all 
respeas wonhy of the volumes which prec^d it .’* — Sunday Times. 
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** He has done a ytry great service to learning, and given a dear and reliable 
outline of the earliest d^zation of Europe. His b(»k * fills a gap * indeed.*’ 
— Nation, 

“ A very fine piece of work.” — Manchester Guardian. 

“A work of supreme importance . . . places the writer in the very 
front rank of European archscologists.” — Glasgow Herald. 

MESOPOTAMIA : the Babylonian and Assyrian Civili- 
zation 

By L. DELAPORTE, Professor in the Catholic Institute of Paris. 

With 6o illustrations and maps, 166. net. 

The first general survey of Assyrian and Babylonian life and history to 
embody the results of post-war researches. Thus Babylonian is presented for 
the first rime with its true historical background, lluough the Jews the 
Babylonians have profoundly influenced Christendom ; the Code of Hammurabi 
was the basis of Mosaic legislation, the Flood and other stories from Genesis 
originated in Babylonia, and the commercial law of the third millenium antici- 
pates modern practice. 


THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris. 

With 95 illustrations and maps, i6s. net. 

The ancient and elaborate Aegean civilization first revealed by Schliemann 
and more fully disclosed by the excavations of Sir Arthur Evans in Crete dating 
from 1900, is described in a style of amazing richness, informed throughout by 
sound scholarship. This people, who lived so long in luxury and peace, who 
cultivated the arts with such a developed aesthetic sense, who finally passed so 
much of their heritage to ancient Greece, play an important part in history, 
while their civilization provides numerous striking similarities with modern 
religion, fashion, sport — in fact, with modern life in general. 


THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON, M.A., F.S.A., Lecturer in Physical 
Anthropology in the University of Oxford. 

With 8 plates, 1 2S. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive account of the people of Asia, which welds together the 
numerous scattered researches and ^ows the most conspicuous gaps in our 
knowledge. Special attention has been directed throughout to the biological 
as opposed to the cultural aspect. In addition to chapters dealing with the 
bigger racial problems, special sections are devoted to the study of different 
regions. Western Asia, In^a, Japan, China, and Indonesia. 
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The fiUMring fuhlUMtitms m pmblusiiM* Tbiy an arraagid 

roughly in tht ariar in which they will afpear. Their place in the scheme 
of the whole series may he iiscoaered from the list : 

RACE AND HISTORY : an Ethnological Introduction to 
History 

By £. PITTARD, Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Geneva, 

^th 9 iUustntioni and mtpi, about 2 it. net. 

This volume it intended to terre at a companion to Febvre*i Geogropbicol 
Introduction to History^ which eitinuted the value of ** environment " at a factor 
in history. The present volume contidert the ** racial ** factor, the anthro- 
pological reality which depends on somatic characten, build, height, cobur of 
hair and eyes, craniobgi<^ and facial form, etc. This the author carefully 
distinguishes from such artificial entities at peoples, nations, civilizations, or 
language groups. 

THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS, and their Relations to 

Beliefs and Customs 

By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, author of “ Ancient Man in 
Britain 

Illustrated, about I2s. 6d. net. 

The author deals comprehensively with the Swastika Symbol, the Spiral 
Symbol Ear Symbols, and Tree Symbob. His book begins by showing the 
connexion of ceruin symbob with the Sun and the Nile, contidert the ** Doctrine 
of Cardinal Points then its relation to the Doctrine of Mummification. 
Next an explanation it given of the problems of animab, etc., placed in heraldic 
opposition, and we are led to the Flying Disc symbol of Egypt. The work will 
throw much light on the theory of the diffusion of culture from Egypt. 


LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, Fifuenth to 
Eighteenth Century 

By G. RENARD, Professor at the College of France^ and G. 
WENTERSSE, Professor at the Lycce Carnot. Introduction by Dr. 
Eileen Power. 

With 29 illustrations, about 168. net. 

** It b to fill a notable gap in the boob availabb for Eng^sh readers that 
this book has been transbted. Beginning with the great revolutions which 
were changing the face of society in the sixteenth century, it ends with the 
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beginning in Eng^d end Fnnoe of the great revolntioni in tbe nineteenth* 
The author! deal in turn with the great economic powen of the period. They 
trace the chief characteristic! of labour and social life from 1500 to 1800, the 
gradual disappearance of medieval survivals, the development of a national 
economy, the evolution of new economic classes, and the increasing interference 
of government in economic life.” — From the IntniuetwH. 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS IN THE MIDDLE AGES ; 
a series of Essays 
Edited hy Professor A. P. NEWTON. 

With 8 illustrations, about 12s. 6d. net. 

A contribution to the history of travel which throws much hght on medieval 
life. The contributions include : The Conception of the World in the Middle 
Ages, by Prof. A. P. Newton ; the Decay of Geographical Knowledge (300-500 
A.D.), by M. C. W. Laistner ; Christian Pilgrimages (500-800 A.D.), by Prof. 
Claude Jenkins ; the Viking Age, by Prof. Alan Maurer ; Arab Travellers and 
Merchants (1000-1500 A.D.), by Prof. Sir T. W. Arnold; Land Routes to 
Cathay, by Eileen Power, D.Lit. ; Communication in Eastern Europe (800-1200 
A.D.), by Baron A. F. Me3rendorff ; Travellers* Tales, by Prof. A. P. Newton ; 
Prester John, by Prof. Sir E. Denison Ross ; Ocean Routes to the Indies, by 
Prof . Edgar Prestage ; etc. 

THE ARYANS 

By V, GORDON CHILDE. 

Illustrated, about 12s. 6d. net. 

The startling discovenes of the Ancient East and the great progress made in 
the study of the prehistoric civilizations of Europe (and especially of Greece) 
seem to make the moment propitious for a fresh survey of the fascinating question 
as to the origin and diffusion of those languages to which we, in common with 
the Ancient Greeks, Ronuns, and Hindus, are heirs. In fact, no full discussion of 
the Aryan question has appeared in English for the last twenty-five years. 

ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK : an Economic History yf 
Greece from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest 
By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris. 

With 49 illustrations, about 16s. net. 

A comprehensive account oi life and labour in ancient Greece, consideied by 
periods, the Homeric, the Archaic, the Athenian, and the Hellenistic. The 
whole economy of ancient Greek life comes under consideration, and the 
author deals in a scholarly and vivid fashion with such subjects as the Family, 
Slaves and Craftsmen, Agriculture and Industry, Piracy and Trade, Money, 
the Classes, Colonization, Socialism and Citizenship, Wages, including a special 
chapter on Sparta. 
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ftBRBRENCB 
Bol to be leiDt 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, frith sptciri rtftrenee to thrir Magic and 
Rdigiom 

By RAFAEL KARSTEN. 

About 1 6 s. net. 

Based on close peisonal contact with the natives of South America for five 
jrears, the book gives a detaikd account of their life, in vrhich, of course, magic 
and religion plaj a dominant part. Chapters are devoted to Ceremonial Bod/- 
Painting ; Custonu relating to Hair, Nails, Head, and Skin ; Feather and other 
Ornaments ; Mutilation ; Psychokgj of Ornamental Art ; Animal and Plant 
Spirits ; Spirits of Inanimate Objects ; Ideas of Generation and Conception ; 
the Male C^ld*bed ; Magical Sacrifice ; Taboo and Mana ; etc. 


FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE : Social Organizuition among the 
Primitive Peoples in the Ancient East 

By A. MORET, Director of the Mush Guimet^ and G. DA\'Y, 
Professor of the University of Dijon. 

With 47 illustrations and maps, about i6s. net. 

A study of political organization in the Near East, showing how the claims of 
social life encroached on the freedom of the indindual, so that by degrees 
totemic groupings gave way to tribes, kingdoms and empires. This view is 
carefully exemplified in the history of ancient Egypt, Babylonia, and the Near 
East, whose organization is compared and contrasted with that of primitive 
Australian Bushmen and North .American Indians. 


THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A. J ARDE, Professor of History at the Lyct-e Lakanal. 

With 7 maps, about i6s. net. 

Based on the latest findings of archeology, geography, anthropology, and 
philology, this volume gites a clear outline of the nature of the Greek spirit and 
the influences which led to its formation. Attention is paid to political and 
social life, colonial expansion, and intellectual and moral character, in order to 
show the unity of the Greek spirit in its disunion. 


THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, editor of Congreve, Wycherley, 
Otway, etc. 

With 8 full-page illustrations, about 15B.net. 

The author includes in his definition of Witchcraft, sorcery, black magic, 
necromancy, divination, satanism, and every kind of malign occult art. He 



•howl how imporunt a part Witchcraft hai phifed among not a few of the mott 
powerful and cultured peoples of the human family, tracing its history from the 
earliest times. A copious Bibliography will be included 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the time of the 

Pharaohs to the end of the Eighteenth Century 

By C. G. CUMSTON, M.D., Lecturer on the ^History of Medicine 
and Medical Philosophy in the University of Geneva, With a chapter 
on the Study of the History of Medicine^ by F. G. CROOKSHANK, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 

About 15s. net. 

This book has been written for the general reader and, as an introduction to the 
history of his chosen profession, for the student of medidne. It contains an 
account of the chief medical schools, theories, and discoveries, and will contain 
much material not to be found in other worlu. While all unnecessary details 
have been excluded, the book gives a clear and comprehensive history of the 
evolution of the healing art. 


Other early volumes^ of which details will be announced later ^ include : 

ART IN GREECE 

By A. DE RIDDER, Director of the Louvre Museum, 

GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins of the Scientife Spirit 
By L. ROBIN, Professor in the University of Paris. 


MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the Hellenization of 
the East 

P. JOUGUET, Professor in the University of Paris. 

PRIMITIVE ITALY, and the Beginnings of Roman 
Imperialism 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons, 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK : an Economic History of 
Rome 

By PAUL LOUIS. 
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8EFEREKGB 
Hot to be lent OU^ 

THE ROMAN SPIRIT m RHigitn, Thtught and Art 
By A. GRENIER, Bnfmtr in tht VmtursUy •/ Strasburg. 

ROMAN LAW 

By J. DECLAREUIL, Pt§j£stor in tb£ Univifnty Tnuhnu. 

THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, in Ugend and Histnry 

By E. H. THOMAS, D.Lnr., JssisUmi-^LUransn in the Vnwersity 
Library^ Cambridge, 

ANCIENT PERSIA, and Iranian CiviliTuitian 

By PROFESSOR CLEMENT HUART. 

LIFE AND WORK IN EUROPE, yrcwn tk£ Fifth to Fifuenth 
Centuries 

By P. BOISSONNADE, Projessor in tht Vniversity of Poitiers, 




